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ADVERTISEMENT, 


W wry this work was firſt announced for publication, its 
Plan and object were countenanced ard encouraged hy the friends 
of humanity and of literature in the north of England, geen 
after our proſpectus was publiſhed, a few independent gentle- 


men in Northumberland commenced a work upon a popular 


principle, and nearly upon a ſimilar plan, entitled the QZeang- 
miſt, which was fo univerfally diffuſed, in conf2quence of its 
extreme eheapneſs, that it tended in a great meaſure to ſuper- 
cede our periodical work entirely, Our communications, how- 


ever, were ſo numerous, and many of them of ſa ſuperior a na- 


ture, that we ventured upon the experiment of publiſhing a ſmall 


edition, notwithſtanding the plenityde of ſucceſs with which the 


other was attended. What we apprehended from the public, 
in fact occurred. The diminutive price of the Economiſt pre- 
ved an inſuperable bar to the extenſixe ſale of the Satellite; and 
it was principally circulated only in the immediate neighbour - 
hood of the publiſher's reſidence. ' But ſuch were the materials 
of- which the a ee wark is compoſed, ad it was thought | 


Under theſe 8 thirelbra, this volume of the Sa- 
tcllite makes its appearance, No further apology will, we pre- 
ſume, be neceſſary.— We ſhall now, however, ftate the motives 
which actuated the editors, in firſt offering this work to. the 
public, 


In tracing the progreſs of human knowledge fince the inven- 


tion of printing, and ſelecting, for that purpoſe, the beſt materials 


we can procure, we are not ſurprized tO find the labours of 
metaphyſicians and polemical divines obſcured with duſt in the 


libraries of the learned; but it is an ingrateful phenomenon tg. 


7 


ADVERTISEMENT: 


ſee the works of many great men, who have endeavoured to 
reſcue the world from Gothic ignorance, to diffuſe uſeful know- 
ledge and the beſt modes of acquiring it, thrown by like uſeleſs 
and antiquated lumber. If we belleve that knowledge is of a 


progreſſive nature, we muſt take it for granted, that every 


generation contributes to the improvement of the human mind, 
and adds a new ſtock of information to that which preceded it. 
But if we can treaſon reſpecting the new principles and new 
opinions which now pervade ſociety, it would appear that 
mankind, at this period, ire awakening from a ſtate of mental 
lethargy and rude ignorance. Amid ſuch a conflict of ideas, 


we thought it was not unworthy our feeble exertions to en- 
deayour to direct the minds of unbiaſſed men in the paths of 


rational purſuits. To promote ſuch a deſirable event, the wiſh 


to contribute our mite, and to diſpel, in ſome meaſure, the 


clouds of ignorance and bigotry which yet envelope the mind, 
and which eramp the exerciſe of our nobleſt faculties, was our 
aim. If we have failed, we, in common with every man who 
feels for ſuffering humanity, muſt regret ; but the laudable at- 
tempt to promote ſuch an eſſential fervice to mankind, we hope, 
will be received with that candour and regard which ought tu 
ditinguila vs as rational beings. 


THE EDITOR. 


— PI on] 
June zo, 1800. 
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ANECDOTES, &e. 


Some years prior to the death of Mr. Hunz, a woman re- 
queſted, with great earneſtneſs, and repeatedly, to be admitted 
to his preſence. The particular appearance of the woman, 
when makin ng this requeſt, prevented it being complied with. 
At length Mr. Hume conſented, when ſhe began to reprove him 
with great bitterneſs for his ſuppoſed infidelity, and gravely told 
him he would be damned, except he altered his opinions. When 
ſhe had exhauſted her volubility, Mr. Hume begged leave to 
know her name and place of abode, and finding that her huſband 
was a tallow-chandler, the good-humoured philoſopher replied 
to her That, as a recompence for her kind intentions, he 
ſhould, during the. courſe of his life, buy his candles at her 

ſhop,””—and then diſmiſſed his female preacher. 


A Quaker who was examined before heir honours the Gover- 
nors of the Exciſe Office, touching ſome certain duties that it 
was ſuppoſed had not been properly paid, was rather more pri- 
mitive in his language than they liked: not chuſing to uſe any 
other titles than zhee, thou, and friend, one of them, with a very | 

ſtern countenance, aſked—< Pray, Mr. , do you know for 
what we fit here?“ Yea,” replied Nathan, « I do ſome of 
you for five hundred, others for a thouſand, and, I have been 5 
told, others for two thouſand pounds a year.“ 


During the firſt dawnings of convaleſcence after the 1 
of the King's intellectual faculties, he aſked Dr. Willis how 
much he cleared by his Lincolnſhire pluralities.—“ Eight hun- 
dred a year” was the reply. Then why,” added the monarch, 
« do you, who are fo rich, undertake to cure mad people Pr 
hire ?- ] imitate Jeſus Chriſt, Sire, who went about doing 
wood.” Yes, but,” rejoined his majeſty, “ in the firſt place, 
| Jeſus Chriſt did his good for nothing; and in the ſecond-he 

had not eight hundred a year, my friend.“ 


One of the peaſants employed in making intrenchments for 
the Auſtrian army on the banks of Rhine, being aſked by one 
of the officers which party he ſhould like to get the better, made 
anſwer -“ I ſhould Hke 10 fee all the French drowned in this 
river, and you and all the reſt of the officers laughing at chem 
till you burſt.” 
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Page 6, line 16, for Dr, BERNARD, read Dr. BATHURST 
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SATELLITE. 
Neo. I. 


ON PERIODICAL WRITING. 


Or the ſeveral writers of the preſent day, it may be ebe, 

that, though they have contributed but little to the general 
ſtock of literature, though their diſcoveries have been limited, and 
their enquiries rather bold than ſucceſsful, they have adorned 
the truths, which have been already explored, with new colours; 
and, without weakening their original force, have preſented 
them to the mind with additional beauty. Nor is this ſort of 
ſecondary merit to be deſpiſed: a new ſtructure may be form- 


ed of old materials, without derogating from the genius of the 


architect, if, in the diſpoſition of its parts, it diſcovers originality, 
ſymmetry, and elegance. 

The Cacoethes ſcribendi ſeems indeed to have infected all ranks 
and all profeſſions, from the unſchooled mechanic to the cloiſtered 
collegian: but it is a lamentable truth, that, as books have 
multiplied, the ſum of human wiſdom and human happineſs has 
not increaſed. The mind ſeems to have been ſeriouſly trifling, 
or miſchievouſly buſy ; to have graſped at phantoms, and to 
have neglected realities ; to have reſigned its powers and its 
happineſs to the dominion and enthuaſiaſm of fancy, and deſpiſed 


the ſober deductions of reaſon and experiment. Syſtems of 


moral and political conduct have been formed, which, refined 
to ſpeculative ſubtility, have been found as impracticable in their 
execution, and fatal in their tendency, as they are futile and 


viſionary in their theory. 


To the nature of our conſtitution, both in chinch and "ROY 
that tolerates all ſets and all opinions, as long as they are com- 
patible with its own exiſtence, we are to impute the preſent 
luxuriant growth of pamphlets. Theſe' in general are the 


periſhable things of the day, conceived with more rancour than 
vigour; and brought to light by Faction and Folly, in the mo- 
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ments of popular phrenzy.—A ſpirit of philoſophic enquiry, 
within certain bounds, ought certainly. to be indulged, becauſe 
we owe to it, in a great meaſure, our greatneſs and our happi- 
nels, the conveniencies and the elegancies of life: but when it 
attacks the ſacred truths of Revelation, and wanders with a bold 
licentiouſneſs among thole ſettled opinions which form the baſis 
and ſecurity of the community, it is then neceſſary that the civil 
authority, to whoſe protection the intereſts and political welfare 


of the ſubject are entruſted, ſhould impoſe ſome timely check, 


and effect what a ſenſe of ſhame ought to have done, or the 
moral and civil principles of ſociety will be diffolved, and man 
be obliged to return to the woods; and, like his rude progenitors, 
protect his life and his acorns with his club. 
The prefs, under proper regulations, is one of the greateſt 
advantages that a free nation can enjoy, and the beſt ſecurity of 
its liberty; and it is only when perverted that it becomes the 
enemy of mankind. In the enjoy ment of its benefits, its evils 
ſhould not be remembered. Who- would look to the partial 
miſchief that is done by the overflowing of a river, when he con- 
ſiders that the ſame rains that ſwell its torrent diffuſe verdure 
and cheerfulneſs over the general face of the countty ? Or who 
would wiſh the world deprived of the genial influence of the ſun, 
which expands the flower and matures the fruit, becauſe it 
cherithes the deadly hemlock and the unſightly thiſtle? In all 
human good there is mingled a portion of alloy : all we can do 
in the imperfect {tate of our moral nature is to make the cauſe 
of happineſs more certain, and the cauſe of miſery leſs efficacious. 
Prerriopicat PuBLicaTiONS are numerous; and they may 
in general be mentioned with reſpect. A few rude models of this 


| ſpecies of writing ſubſiſted before the appearance of the TaTLER, 


or the SyecTaroR; but it was theſe celebrated productions 
that firſt gave it dignity, method, and conſequence ; and made 
it at once the vehicle of uſeful inſtruction and elegant pleaſure. 
In the SpxcraTor we meet with genuine wit and humour; 
a language generally correct, always eaſy and clear, often 
vigorous; and remarks on men and things diſcriminatively exact, 
and carrying with them not the leaſt trace of faſtidiouſneſs or 
ill- nature, ſuch as exbihit the lapſes, without degrading the dig- 


nity of our nature. The connection between our duties and our 
happineſs is clearly and forcibly pointed out. Religion appears in 


.arform. correſpondent to its genius and its profeſſions, with an air 
of awfulneſs and grandeur, diveſted of that auſterity with which 
Superitition had ſhaded its features. The ambition of the mind 


% +. 


private and immediate gratifications. 


of the beauty and filled with 


SATELLITE. 9 


is directed to ſuch objects as are able to fill its capacity and gra- 
tify its loftieſt wiſnes; the heart is regulated, the paſſions are 
placed on the ſide of virtue, and that diffuſive ſpirit of benevo- 
lence recommended, which catches happineſs, as it were by. 
rebound, from the boſom of others, and which gives a ſenſation 
that Selfiſhneſs cannot feel within the contracted circle of its 

The reader need not be told- that the papers which Addiſon 
contributed are ſubſcribed by the letters C. L. I. O. compoſing 


the name of the muſe CLIO. Into theſe eſſays the virtue as well 


as the genius of that amiable man ſeems to have been transfuſed ; 


and the praiſe conveyed in the following couplet, addreſſed to 


him by one of his contemporaries, is equally delicate and juft, 
and attended with a felicity of expreſſion which encomiaſts ſel- 


dom attains © 


« When panting Vis ru her laſt ſtruggles made, 
« You brought your CL1o to the virgin's aid.“ 


No ſooner had the SptEcTaTOR and the Guardian taken leave 


of the public than other writers appeared in the ſame track, and 


with the ſame confidence of ſucceſs. They followed indeed, 
haud non equis paſſibus : they had the induſtry, but not the 
abilities, of their predeceſſors. They wearied the public before, 
perhaps, they were weary themſelves, and had the misfortune 


to ſee the labours which were to give their names to poſterity 


ſink ſilently into oblivion by a cold and contemptuous neglect. 
At length the RauBLERN aroſe; and, unintimidated by the fate of 
the puny efforts of former writers, marched over the field on which 
they had fallen with the ſpirit and confidence of a Roman. In 
the inveſtigation of truth, in diſcrimination of character, and. 
ſagacity of remark, it diſplays more than ordinary powers.— 
There are ſome, eſpecially thoſe who attend more to words than 


to things, who cenſure its phraſeology as etaborate and affected, 


and the. ſtructure of his ſentences as too uniform, without re- 
membering that there is hardly a period that fills the ear, which 
does not at the ſame time improve the heart, or enlarge the 
ynderſtanding,. while it infuſes into our language a portion of 
claflic vigour. If it be often, pompous, it is never heavy and 
cumbrous. Its brilliancy.4s, that of ſterling gold, not of tinſel, 
and the ſtamp of intrinſic excellence, The elevation of its ſtyle, 
its glow, its ardentia verba, are the energetic effects of a pious, 
and comprehenſive mind, revolving great ideas, and enamoured 
the grandeur of virtue. Perhaps 
B 2 | 5 | 
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no writer of the preſent century, except Ricnax DSO, has diſ- 
played ſuch an acurate knowledge of human nature as the 
author of the Rambler, Let, with all its merit, the popularity 
of the Rambler has been rather circumſcribed; and its effects on 
the ſentiments and manners: of the times have not been equal to 
| thoſe produced by the eaſy and mellow periods of the Spectator. 
The ApvenTuxER, though it has not reached the reputation 
of the Rambler, has ſhewn great ability in the diſcuſſion of 
ſeveral moral and literary queſtions. Dr. Hawkeſworth, the bs 
conductor of this publication, was a warm advocate in the cauſe 1 
of virtue and religion: he poſſeſſed genius and fancy, though 1 
his learning was ſmall; but, in the general ſtrength and preciſion 3 
of his language, he was inferior to few of his contemporaries. — 
[ The papers ſigned T, which are compoſed with a force and 
1 happineſs ſuperior to the others, have been armounced to the 
| public to be the productions of Dr. Bernard, but falſely. They 
1 were written by the author of the Rambler; and it is now known 
4 that they were the charitable donations of that great man to his 
| friend Bernard, whoſe literary treaſures were but ſmall. —The 
4 eſſays with the ſignature of Z, flowed from the elegant pen of AF 
Dr. Warton, the venerable preſident of Wincheſter ſchool, to E 
whoſe literary ſervices Virtue, Foetrys and Criticifm, are {6 1 
bi largely indebted. —_—_ 
x The IpLER has a dignified and claſſical air; and, like the 
f Rambler, teaches us how to live and to think, to become better 
f and wiſer men. It contains manly ſentiments, deep reflections, 
= and accurate obſervations, © * 
f The WorLD and the Connorstur expoſed wich great wit and 
i | Wan the faſhionable follies of the age. They were conduct- 
ed by men who were well acquainted with life and manners, and 
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* who knew how to adorn and ſelect What their wembry or their 
b TELE ſupplied. 
i Though Periodical Works, We different titles, bare deen 


publiſhed by later writers, and ſome of them entitled to a re- 
ſpectable rank among the Britiſh Claſſics, yet this mode of 
writing appears to have been ſome time on the decline, owing, 
perhaps, not ſo much to the exhauſted Rate of literary topies, as 
to the ſucceſsful progreſs of Mac Ave the plan of which admit- 
ting the diſcuſſion of ſubjects of a more miſcellaneous nature, gives 
a wider and a more varied ran ge to different kinds A to different | 
depfyees of intellectual Wei 244 ow | 
The firft miſcellany that appeared” we this ile: was the 
Gentleman Magazine, a work „ek was — and carried 
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on with great ability and equal ſucceſs by the indefatigable 
EpwarD Cave ; and has been conducted by different proprietors, 
with a variety of fortune, though generally ſucceſsful, during a 
period of more than ſixty years. Fes 2 5 
Of the utility of Magazines no one can doubt, who conſiders 
what they purpoſe and what they effect. To thoſe who are fond of 
deſultory reading (among whom may be comprehended the great 
maſs of the people), they open a ſource of elegant and rational 
pleaſure. To the man of ſcience they often impart a hint that 
leads to ſome great truth in philoſophy or morals; to the 
hiſtorian they give an opportunity of tracing, in a ſimple detail 
of facts, the progreſs and influence of political and religious 
opinions; and to the biographer they ſupply a copious fund of 
minute and literary anecdotes. n ee 
It muſt be owned, that ſome of the monthly miſcellanies, 
under the patronage of bad men, have frequently offended the 
XZ piety and hurt the modeſty of the reader by profaneneſs and 


obbſcenity; or inſulted his patriotiſm by poſitions that are hoſtile 
tio the ſecurity of ſociety, to public and private happineſs. But 
2X this is an evil that ariſes from the licentiouſneſs of the preſs—an 
1 evil, though it may be checked, cannot be ſuppreſſed, without 
aa bridging the rights of a freeman; and which muſt be placed 
m mong thoſe irremediable calamities which it is the lot of Huma- 
2 | nity to lament and endure ! . RE; 3 | 4+ 
1 Carliſle. ATTICUS. * 
CONVERSATION 


1 „ RETWERN- 8 N 
MRS. KNOWLES. AND DR. FOHNSON, 
Sent to Mr. BoswzLL for Publication.“ 
Y OU atk me for the minutes I once made of a converſation 
Ie whichpaſſed at Mr. Du Vis, in a literary party, and in 
which Dr. Jonxson diſputed fo warmly with Mrs. KnowLes, . 


This paper was ſent to Mr. Boſwell by Miſs Seward'for the pur- 
poſe of being inſerted in his Life of Dr. Johnſon, but we believe was 
never publiſhed. However, it bears ſuch ſtrong marks of au henticity, 
that we admit it into this Miſcellany without hefitation.—Should we 
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8 SATELLITE: 


—As you Ken to have a deſire of inſerting this diſpute 5 in 
your future meditated work, it is neceſſary ſomething ſhould 
be known concerning the Voung perſon who is the ſubject 
of 1 | 

Miſs JENNY Harry was (for ſhe is now no > more) the 
daughter of a rich planter in the Weſt Indies, who ſent her 
to England to receive her education, in the houſe of his 
friend Mr. Sp——ng, and where an ingenious Quaker lady, 
Mrs. Knowles, was frequently 4 viſitor. 

This gentleman affected wit, and was perpetually rallying 
Mrs. Knowles on the ſubject of the Quaker principles in the 
preſence of this young, gentle, and ingenious Miſs Harry; 
who, at the age of eighteen, had received what is called a 
proper and polite. education, without being inſtruQted ; in the | 
nature and grounds of her religious belief, a 

Mrs. Knowles was often led into a ſerious defence of Wn 
devotional opinions upon theſe viſits at Barn-Elms.—You 
Ty with what clear and graceful eloquence ſhe ſpeaks on 

ſubject. Her antagoniſts were ſhallow theologiſts, and 
2 ſed only idle and impertinent raillery to duly and long 
ſtudied reaſonings on the precepts of ſcripture, delivered in 
perſuaſive accents and harmonious language. 

Without any deſign of making a proſelyte, ſhe gained one. 
Miſs Harry grew very ſerious, and meditated perpetually on 
what had dropped from the lips of her Quaker friend, till it 
appeared to her that QuARKERISM was TRUE CuxIsTIANTTr. 
Believing this, ſhe thought it her duty to join, at the hazard 
of every worldly intereſt, this claſs of worſhippers. On de- 
claring theſe. ſentiments, ſeveral ingenious. clergymen were 
employed to talk and argue with her; but we all know the 
force of firſt impreſſions in Theology; and Mrs. Knowles's 
were the firſt ſhe had liſtened to on the important theme. 

This young lady was reaſoned with, and threatened in vain. 
350 perſiſted 1 in reſigning her {| plepd id, cxp ectatio! Sy, for what 

App peared'to hep the. path of dun. er Tather being informed 
ok her changing her principles, let her know that 115 mig ht 
chaſo berween a hundred | thouſand: paunds, with his faxen if 
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ſhe continued a Church-Woman, and two hom pounds, 
with his renunciation, if ſhe continued the cer tenets. 
She lamented her father's diſpleaſure, but bed him for 
the pecuniary alternative, aſſuring him it included all her 
wiſhes in point of fortune. She foon after left her guardian's 
houſe, and boarded in that of Mrs. Knowles; to whom ſhe 
often obſerved, that Dr. Johnſon's diſpleaſure, whom ſhe had 
often ſeen at her guardian's houſe, and who had always been 

fond of her, was among the greateſt mortifications of her then 
ſituation: and once ſhe came home in tears, and told her 
friend, that ſhe had met Dr. Johnſon in the ſtreet, and had 
ventured to ſpeak to him, to aſk him how he did, and that 
he would not deign to ſpeak to her, but paſſed ſcornfully on. 
She added, . You and he are to meet ſoon in a literary 
for me.“ 

You remember we all dined together at Mr. Dilly's, and 
that the converſation after dinner began with Mrs. Knowles's 
ſaying I am to entreat thy indulgence, Doctor, towards a 
gentle female, to whom thou uſed to be kind, and who is un- 
happy in the loſs of that kindneſs. Jenny Harry e at 
the conſciouſneſs that thou wilt not ſpeak to her.“ 

« Madam, I hate the odious wench, and defire you will 
not talk to me about her.“ —<« Yet, what is her crime, 
Doctor?“ “ Apoſtacy, Madam, apoſtacy from the commu- 
nity in which ſhe was educated.” —< Surely, Doctor, the 
quitting one community for another cannot of itſelf be a 
crime, if it be done from a motive of conſcience? Hadſt thou 
been educated in the Romiſſi church, I muſt have ſuppoſed 
thou wouldit have abjured its errors, aud that there muſt 
have been merit in the abjuration? ? 

« Madam, if I had been educated in the Romiſh Hank) | 
I believe I ſhould have queſtioned my right to quit the religion 
of my forefathers; well, therefore, may I hate the arrogance 
of a young wench that ſets. herſelf up for a judge of theolo- 
gical points, and deſerts the religion in whoſe boſom ſhe was 
nurtured.” —< | hope, Doctor, ſhe has not done ſo- I hope 
the name of Chriſtian is not denied to ſeCtaries ??—<« If the 
name is not, the common ſenſe is. —« I will not diſpute that | 
point with 'thee—it would carry me too far. : Suppoſe? it 
granted, that, in the eyes of a ſimple girl, the weaker argu- 
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ment ſhould appear the fironger : her want of Judgneme de- 
mands thy pity, not thy anger.” . 

Madam, it has my anger, and ſhall ever have it.” 
c Confider, Doctor, ſhe muſt be fincere—what a noble 
fortune ſhe has ſacrificed.” “ 

Madam, I have ever taught myſelf, that the aſſociation 


| of folly cannot extenuate guilt.” 


Ah, Doctor] can we ſuppoſe the Deity will not pardon 


2 defect of judgment (if ſuch it ſhould be), when the deſire of 


ſerving him according to its idea in ſpirit and in truth has 
been a preferable conſideration to worldly intereſt ?” 

Madam, I pretend not to ſet bounds to the mercy of the 
Deity ; ; but I hate the odious wench, and ſhall ever hate her: 


J hate all Impudence ; but the impudence of a chit one I 


nauſeate.“ 


Alas! Doctor, Jenny Harry is the moſt timid creature 


| breathing : ſhe trembles to have offended her parent, though 


far removed from his preſence 3 ſhe prieves to have offended 


her g guardian, and ſhe grieves much much more — to have 
| E. Dr. Jonnson, whom _ loved, admired, and 


honoured 1”? 


„ Why then, Madam, did ſhe not confalt the man hs 


pretends to love, admire, and honour, upon her new-fangled 


{cruples ?—lIf ſhe had looked up to that man with any part 
of . reſpect ſhe profeſſes, ſhe would have ſuppoſed his 
ability to judge of what is fit and right to be at leaſt vpn to 
that of a raw wench, juſt out of her primer.” 

Ah, Doctor! remember, it was not among the wiſe od 
learned that Chriſt ſelected his diſciples. Jenny Harry thinks 


Dr. Johnſon great and good; but the alſo thinks that the goſpel 


demands a ſimpler form of worſhip than that of the eſtabliſhed 


church; and that it is not wit and —— that is to ſaper= 


ſede the force of what appears to be a plain and regular 
ſyſtem, which cancels all typical and myſterious ceremonies 
35 fruitleſs, and even idolatrous, and aſks only a "Wot 


ededience, and the homage of a devout heart.” 


The homage of a fool's head you ſhould have ſaid, 


Madan, if you will peſter me about this ridiculous wench.” 


Suppoſe her ridiculous, ſhe has been religious and 
1 Will the gates of heaven be ſhut againſt ardent and 
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well-meant folly, whoſe firſt conſideration has been that of 
apprchending duty?“ | 
c Pho, pho! who ſays it will, Madam ?” | 
„Then, if Heaven do not ſhut i its gates, ſhall man ſhut his 
heart? If the Deity accept the homage of ſuch as ſincerely 
ſerve him under every form of worthip, Dr. Johnſon and this 
little ſimple girl will, it is hoped, meet in a bleſſed eternity, 
whither 5 animoſities muſt not be carried.” 
“Madam, I am not fond of meeting fools any where— 
they are troubleſome company—and while it is in my power 
to avoid converſing with them, I ſhall certainly exert that 
power, and ſo you may tell the odious wench, whom you have 
perſuaded to think herſelf a faint, and whom I ſuppoſe ſoon 
you will convert into a e "ow P11 take care the don t 
preach to me.“ 
The loud and angry manner in which he thundered out 
theſe replies to his calm, but able, antagoniſt, affrighted us all, 
except yourſelf, who gently, not ſarcaſtically, ſmiled at his 
injuſtice.—I remember you whiſpered me, „I never ſaw this 
mighty hon ſo en before. 


ON POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
THE horrid effects of the Aſſociations for Places and 


Penſions are already beginning to manifeſt themſelves. 
Intended, as they were at firſt, to countenance the time- 
| ſervers as their apoſtacy, they by {low degrees wrought on the 
minds of weak but timid men, who, one after another, deſerted 
the cauſe of truth and mankind. Strengthened by this un- 
expected addition to their power, all the old diſtinctions, 
which were little more than ſhades of difference among 
Engliſhmen, are vaniſhed, and inſtead of Whigs and Tories, 
Foxites and Pittites, Ariſtocrats and Democrats, there are 
nov, by the raſhneſs of aſſociation, but two orders of men in 
this country, Royaliſts and Republicans. 

Every man who dares to breathe a with for the end 
people! is termed by one fide a Republican; and he who ſeeks 
only to reſiſt tumult, and proſecute reform by conſtitutional 
and peaceable means, is a Rovaliſt. What muſt be the con- 

C 
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ſequence of all this ?=That theſe nick-names will engender 
doctrines, and that the next race of men, thus forced only 


under theſe two banners, will preſent a diviſion infinitely 


more formidable than the lines of diſtinction which recent 
N tended to deſtroy. 

Voung men are naturally led, in the generoſity and diſ- 
intereſtedneſs of undebauched nature, to take the popular 
fide; and when the popular fide is called Republicaniſm, 
they will become Republicans. — They will no longer be bred 
in the temperate doctrine, that our Conſtitution, if occaſionlly 
zepaired and kept up to its ſpirit, is better even than Re- 
püblicaniſm at the price which we muſt pay for it; but, 
being reproached, vilified, and excluded, they will become 
what they are ealled;—Such is likely to be the tendency of 
the preſent moſt alarming ſyſtem. 


| A. P. 
AN ENQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF TALENTS: 


What differ more, you cry, than crown and cow! ? 
PI] tell you, friend -A wiſe man and a fool. PoE. 


JN ſurveying the various claſſes. of human life a manifeſt 


diverſity of intellect is eaſily diſcernible, and from what 


[ore this difference ſprings it ought to be the buſineſs of 


philoſophy to enquire. That it is imputable to nature has 
Jong been received as an incontrovertable fact: bat I believe 


the ſubject would be worthy a few enquiries, whether talents 
are the reſult of un extraordinary organization, or they are 


ee ſolely by habit and education. 
Syſtems of philoſophy now - exploded would pretend that 
man is endowed with the powers of intellect innately—that 
he diſcovers the nature and properties of things by intuition : 
but theſe dogmas are not calculated for the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and all that the advocates for this opinion now contend 


for is, that Nature beſtows the capacity for attaining know- 


ledge. But this is (till ſaying that the works with partiality— 


that the has divided the human race into different clafles of 


wiſe men and fools, which is charging her with an incon- 
fiftency no way authorized by a ſurvey of her works. 


1 
NONE 


2 
Ds] 
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The ſtudy of the hiſtory of refined and civilized nations 
ſhews that the growth and cultivation of the human intellect 
do not depend upon favours from Nature, but totally 
upon circumſtances, The progreſs of talents is always con- 
ſonant to. the progreſs of the nation in refinement; the 
perfection of it is neither the work of one generation nor 
two, but the work of regular and progreſſive ſteps; always 
keeping pace with the national ſpirit, whence it draus nu- 
trition. 

E I would like to be lformed where all the talents were 
Z lodged in the dark ages antecedent to the Reformation. If 
Nature is the only hand in creating and perfecting a genius, 
ie had long repoſed in a ſtate of inaction, which I think 
would puzzle many to account for. But circumſtances were 
> wholly to blame: benumbed by Saperſtition, and rendered 
 torpil by religious Fanaticiſm, the human intellect forgot its 
0 faculties, and lay impriſoned, till emancipated by the Re- 


formation. This produced a change in men's minds; and 
the ſame country that had groaned for ages under the moſt 
3 deplorable ignorance, ſaw a Locke and a Newton riſe from 


the ruins of Superſtition and Gothic Barbarity. Nature muſt 
be ever the fame; we cannot ſuppoſe the ſupreme Author of 

it would be more partial to one nation than another, or 
5 favour one age more than another. It is obvious that a pro- 
grels in arts, ſciences, or civilization, is the reſult of human 
exertion 3 that man is induced by habit to become a philoſo- 
pher, an artiſt, or a poet: and it invariably happens, that, 
when a nation 1s beſt adapted to taſte the beauties of their 
performances, then is the time which has produced the moſt 
celebrated and famous profeſſors.— Who ever heard of a 
philoſopher in Athiopia, or an artiſt amid the wilds of South 
America? It ſeems it is only to ſuch countries as Italy and 
Greece that Nature has confined berlelf 4 in the production of 
fine talents!' 

It may be objected, If excellence in ſcience were ſo eafily 
attained, why do not every age and country teem with 
philoſophers ?—The reaſon is obvious: the external objects 
of the world, the pleaſures and enjoyments of ſenſe, which 
are always the moit prevalent i in life, are the unconquerable 

and everlaſting enemies to thought, No man was ever {uc- 
C 2 
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ceſsful in mixing in the thoughtleſs gaities of life and culti- 
vating the metaphyſical ſubtilities of philoſophy. And the 
economy of Nature forbids ſuch a plan: ſhe has provided a 
remedy for what may be called this literary mania, by giving 
men various taſtes and defires. The ſituations in human 
ſociety muſt always be various, and Nature has manifeſted 
her wiſdom in creating our prevailing taſtes adequate to the 
demands which will be made upon them. No man ever cul- 
tivated any one art or ſcience, but at the certain prejudice 
and loſs of every other, if we except ſuch men as Cicero 
and Michael Angelo; ; the one who ſhone as a poet, a philo- 
ſopher, and a ſtateſman ; the other as a painter, an architect, 
and) a ſtatuary, Hence Arie the ſaying, that men are porn 
for a particular branch of ſcience; 3 but this confirms me in 
the opinion, that man is the entire creature of habit. A 
merchant, who is expert at accounts, is ſeldom verſed in ſub- 
jects of literature; and a literary man is generally a novice at 
any thing that requires calculative exactneſs. 


It may likewiſe be objected, Upon what principle will you 


account for the proficiency of Shakeſpeare, Chatterton, and 
Burns men who have been dignified by the appellation of 
« Poets of Nature ?”—l anſwer it, by ſuppoſing the pro- 
ficiency of theſe bards to be in the ſame degree as that of 
others who have attained perfection. No one can ſuppoſe 
that any thing difficult can be atchieved without intenſe 
labour and thought. Shakeſpeare and Burns could not have 
produced plays and poems without attentively ſtudying the 
human character, and looking ſteadily at the works of Nature. 
But I would not look for claſſical terſeneſs in the works of 
one, nor a ſtrict adherence to critical propriety in the other. 
If any thing was in their favour, I apprehend it was an ex- 
aeſſive ſenſibility, or feeling, whieh may be faid to 8 in 
tome meaſure on the organization. 

_ Goldſmith was, in the younger part of his life, extremely 
averſe to inſtruction : it was not till he arrived at maturity 


that he began to ſhew the dawnings of what is called genius. 


If Nature creates genius, it is unaccountably ſtrange that ſhe 
firſt made him a dunce, and thenee transformed him into an 
admired poct and philoſopher. Tf Nature did the buſineſs, 
ſhe would do it W a1 not put it in the power of cir» 
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cumſtance to find out her works. Co paſs the former part 
of his life under the imputation of being a blockhead, and 
afterwards to ſhew the world perfect models of works of tafte, 
is a plain proof that intelle& may be cultivated and brought 
to perfection by the ſame induſtry and zeal that are beſtowed 
upon other ſubjects. : 

We will find, in looking among our contempor aries, and 
likewiſe back into the ages of antiquity, that every man's 
proficiency is proportionate to the attention and pains h has 
beſtowed in attaining his favourite ſcience. People whom 
the world diſtinguiſhes with the name of geniuſes, are always 
thoſe who have, from the tender ages of infancy, made ſome 
particular ſtudy the whole bulineſs of their lives; and thoſe 
who are called blockheads, are uſually people who have not 
ſteadineſs to apply themſelves to any thing a ſufficient time 
to arrive at perfection. 

A French atheiſt and an Italian devotee—a Chriſtian of 
Europe and. an Indian brahmin—an implicit believer of all 
the dogmas of religion, and one who believes nohe—prove 
plainly, that, in all th: relative ſituations of human life, the 
actions and belief of man are formed and faſhioned by im- 
perious habit; that he is moulded by external forms, and 
made lubſervicnt to the ſchemes of the ambitious, the enthu- 
ſiaſtic, the brave, and the a le with equal indifference 
and careleſſneſs. 

Theſe conſiderations are not without thetr uſe: they ſhould 
incite us to the ſtudy and practice of virtue, knowledge, and 
prudence, When aware that there are ſuch diſtinctions as 
virtue and vice, pleaſure and pain, and that the power is 
lodged in us to atchieve the one and conquer the other, we 
ought to labour inceſſantly to bring our faculties to that ſtate 
of ekection; which will infallibly enable us to make our pro- 
greſs ae the world gentle, uſetul, and pleaſant. 


Carliſle. 1 5 P PHILANDER. 
es | — 
TRIUMPH OF JUSTICE OVER CHICANERY. 


Ta late trial in Ireland, a Mr. Morton proſecuted one poke 
Farrel for an aſſault, with an artempt to commit a rape 


upon his daughter. When Mr. Morton had given his teſtimony 
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for the erown (as the term is), he was croſs. examined by the 
counſel for the priſoner. The firſt queſtion aſked by one of 
theſe counſel was Pray, Sir, is the young lady your daugh- 
ter?” The evidence replied, Yes.—* Pray, Sir,” continued che 
gounſel, © how do you know ſhe is your daughter!“ 

The witneſs thus expreſſed himſelf— Gentlemen of the jury, 
I am called upon in this court to give my teſtimony I have 


ven it; and I have given it honeſtly as to my mind, and. true as 


fo the fact. A counſel (I ſuppoſe him ſo by his impertinence) 
has aſked me, whether I can upon oath ſwear that this young 
lady is my daughter—Many of you are fathers, and will feel 
upon the occaſion as I do. : 

One obſervation I beg permiſſion of the court to make; it 
is, that, in ſupport of the laws of my country, I come forward 
here to puniſh à tranſgreſſor at my own expence, and that the 
man who has aſked me the queſtion as to my daughter's legiti» 
macy, and who, no doubt, means to aſk many more of the {ſame 
fort, is @. perſon bribed. to prevent the courſe of juſtice. Gentlemen, 
I will prove the affertion—Look into his brief; he there acknow+ 
ledges to have received fen gujneas to defend a villain. 
n you believe the e on oath of a man who is not 
purchaſed, in preference to the arguments of a man who 1 is pub» 
licly bribed, or will you not? that is the queſtion.” _ 

This brilliant effuſion of honeſt indignation fo Ml 
the hackneyed-nonſenſe'of the bar, that truth for once triumphed 
over artifice and chicane, and the priſoner was convicted, and 
ſentenced to two years impriſonment, and to give ſecurity for 


his good behaviour during life, himſelf in two thouſand e | 


ane his lecurities 3 in one thouſand pounds each. F. 
2 ”_ — — LIT 


"DESCRIPTION or Tur 
corrrR ANAG IN THE PAR1S MOUNTAIN, | 


IN TEE ISLAND OF. ATXOGLESEA. 
From a Tour through England and Wales, in 1791. g 


THEE Copper-Works appear like a vaſt quarry dug in the 


mountain. They are totally unlike the uſual appearance 
of copper-mines, and ſeem to reſemble them only in affording 
ore. Inſtead of finding a narrow vein'of copper, you are pre- 


ſented. with one vaſt rock of ore. They ſeparate it from thig 
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quarfy with gunpowder, a proceſs attended with ſome degree of 
danger to the miners, who frequently receive damage from the 
fragments that fly about. Whenever they ſet fire to their train, 
they ſhout to their companions, as a ſignal for them to keep off. 
The agent of the works placed us in a ſituation which he thought 
ſecure; but, after the exploſion, a great deal of the ſhattered 
fragments came - tumbling about our ears. It is conveyed 
either in carts, or in buckets, to the ſurface, and riſes moit 
beautifully rich in its appearance; although, I believe, its value 


is not eſtimated by its beauty. After the ore is dug, the firſt 


proceſs here is to calcine it in a furnace, by which means the 
ſulphur is expelled, and they can afterwards ſeparate the waſte 
from the pure ore, making thus a great ſaving in the carriage 
to the different ſmelting houſes. Nor is this the only advantage 
they derive from the calcination of the ore: when fire is applied 
to it in the furnace, it begins to burn, and will continue in that 
ſtate from ſix to ſeven, eight, or nine months. During all this 
time, vaſt quantities of ſalphur exhale from the ore. This is 
eonveyed in vapour through conductors to a large oblong 
receiver with a concave roof, where, becoming condenſed, it 
adheres to the ſides of the receiver, or falls in a fine powder to 
the bottom. This is what the-chemiſts call ſablimation, and that 
which is obtained in this operation of the ore they call flowers of 
ſulphur. It is then melted in a large copper, and poured off 
into moulds, when it becomes ſtone brimſtone. Such vaſt 
quantities of ſulphur are contained in the ore dug here, that 
more brimſtone is made from the works of this company, than 
is neceſſary for the conſumption of England. 

Being almoſt ſtifled with the ſulpllureous air of the Paris 
Mountain, we were obliged to leave it, and brought with us 
ſeveral ſpecimens of this beautiful copper, which, from its colour, 
is called the peacock ore; but there is one circumſtance I have 
omitted to mention, and which I think the greateſt curiolity of 


the Paris Mountain. A natural ſpring of water flows from the 


bed of ore, ſo impregnated with copper, that it will diſcharge it 
upon the ſmalleſt approach of iron. It is conveyed from pumps 


through wooden troughs, and we percetved'a thin coat of co 


per incruſting even the heads of the nails that it flowed 'over.— 
There is alſo a large quantity of water brought from the quarry, 
which is much more ſtrongly impregnated with the copper, arid 
Which aſſumes a beautiful green colour. This they convey with 
care to ſeveral large ciſterns, formed for the purpoſe, which are 
Arſt filled with plates of caſt iron. + — 
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The inſtant the iron comes in contact with the water, the 
copper: is precipitated. For the acid in the water, which before 
diſſolved the copper, now preferring the iron, diſcharges the 
copper and diffolves the iron. Thus the iron takes the place of 
the copper as f; iſt as the former diſſolves and the latter precipiz 
tates. And it is this phænomenon which has led many into 
numberleſs errors with regard to the tranſmutation of metals. 
Finding that the iron vanithed and copper appeared, they in- 
ferred that the iron was changed into copper, whereas it is 
merely a change of place, the iron aſſuming the ſituation of the 
copper, and retigning its own to that metal. 

The truth of this may eaſily be perceived, by applyi ing che 
Pruſſian alkali to the water that has diſcharged its eopper, when 
a precipitation of iron will inſtantly take place. 

A great quantity of copper is thus gained from the water in 
the mine, which is by much the richeſt and moſt valuable of 
any they have. 

This amazing reſource for copper was diſcovered by a poor 
woman digging peat. She found ſomething more than common 
in the appearance of the earth, and eommunicated the intelli- 
gence to her huſband. The news ſoon ſpread ; it proved to be 
an almoſt inexhauſtible bed of ore. We naturally enquired what 
reward the poor family had, that firſt brought ſuch a fund of 
riches to the iſland. They all aſſured us, that no reward was 
ever given. An Engliſhman can hardly credit this, eſpecially 
when he is told, that one noble Earl alone derives an income of 
thirty thouſand pounds an from theſe works. 


ANONYMOUS. 
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THE HIGHLANDER, A FRAGMENT. 


-A Highlander, about ſixty years of age, crawled along 
the road, ſupported with a pair of crutches, ſeemingly 
inſenſible to every object that paſſed him.—* Pray,” ſaid 1 to 
him, where do you come from, poor man?” to which he 
ſeemed to pay no attention. Whither are you going! „ Ha 

made no reply. — He looked ſcornfully at me, and ſeemed un- 
willing to anſwer the queſtions I put to him. He then was going 
en, but I {topped him. I wiſh to know,” I ſaid to him again, 
“ jf you are in want of any thing?“ He ſmiled at me patheti- 
cally , and looked downwards to his feet, as if he would have ſaid, 
Let them ſj eak for me. ] juſt diſcerned upon his furrcwed face 
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4 ſcar, when I aſked him if ever he had been a ſoldier. Juſt 


then, as if ſome wonderful melancholy had ſeized him, he took 
the lap of his tattered coat, and wiped his eyes, which were 
brimful of tears. In à minute or two he was more compoſed, 
and {poke to me for the firſt time, in broken Englith, to the 
following effect“ At fifteen years of age I inliſted, for want of 
a better employment, and ſerved in three wars, in two of which 
General Wolfe was engaged; the firſt in Germany, the other in 
Canada. This ſcar (faid he, pointing to the wound in his face) 
1 recerved in clambering up the banks of St. Lawrence, from 
the ruggedneſs of a rock on which I fell, in attempting to make a 
landing before Quebeck. The other war in which I ſerved was in 
Amerie, where I was twice ſlightly wounded in detenging myſelf 
{rom ſudden attacks made upon us by {kirmithing parties; but 
at length I received a wound which rendered me unable for 
ſervice, juſt about the concluſion of the war. However I'foon 
recovered, and went into the ranks again ; but, from fatigue, 
contracted a diſeaſe, which ſettled in my legs. J was therefore 
diſcharged, and all that I received to carry me to the place of 
my nativity was twenty-five days pay, with a promiſe that I 
ſhould be provided for ; but from that day till the preſent, which 
is now two years, have I not received a farthing. I once indeed 
had the pleaſure to meet with an officer whom I reſcued from 
the hands of the enemy: from this man I received five guineas, 
with a promiſe that he would procure me the proviſion of which 
I had been ſo long and ſo unjuſtly deprived. But now I think 
my friend is gone; he is ſurely dead, otherwiſe I ſhould have 
heard from him. He was the kindeſt hearted man I ever knew; 
but, untortunately, there exiſted a jealouſly between him and his 
commanding officer: the cauſe I could never learn; but it was 
ſaid that he diſplayed a ſuper iority of {kill and courage, which 
gave riſe to a malignant ſpirit in our commander's breaſt. By 
his intereſt younger officers were advanced above him, which 
induced him to retire in diſguſt from the regiment upon half 
pay. Since that time, even though the French war was begun 
when I ſaw him, he had · not been called upon, though he had 
made ſeveral applications. 

When JI went to the place my telatibns formerly hved at, 
ah was a few miles beyond Inverneſs, all were dead, except 
a brother-in-law, from whom F craved the indulgence of a 
lodging under his roof for one night, until I could find another 
dwelling. I at firſt received a kindly welcome, which would 
probably have continued, but no proſpect of my penſion ever 
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arriving, I was at laſt treated with filent neglect, a conduct 


which I could not endure. I left his houſe, and am ſo ſar on 
my road to London, but little ſpeed am I able to make. A few 
miles in a day are the moſt I can accompliſh, Whether I ſhall be 
ever able to arrive I know not ; but let Death come when he will, 


he will find me wearied of a world from which I have received 


but very indifferent uſage.” Here the old man ended his narra- 


tive; but judge what were my ſenſations, when diſcovered under 


the rags of a mendicant—the identical perſon of my Feen en 
Donald! 


ORIGIN OF FLYING ARTILI. ERY. 


Fes this wonderful, improvement in military tactics the world 


is indebted to the late ingenious Dr. John Anderſon, Profeſſor 


of Natural Philoſophy in the College of Glaſgow. For many 


years prior to its diſcovery, this great man laboured inceſſantly 
to find out the cauſe. of the recoil of a cannon. He was at 


length ſucceſsful, and applied to the diſcovery the novel method 


of firing cannon flung between two horſes, which has ſince re- 


ceived the appellation of FL.ying AATILLERX, from the eaſe 
with which field-pieces are carried from one place to another.— 


Immediately after its diſcovery, he withed to diſpoſe of the wan 
to government. It was tried, and found to anſwer the purpoſe ; 


but Lord 8 ch withing to have the merit of the diſcovery 
to himſelf, offered tlie Doctor 3000l. upon that condition da ſum 


which, though it would have been accepted as a purchaſe, was 


refuſed as a bribe.—Means were then tried to filch the lecret 
from him, which, when he under{tood, he told the envineer 


employed for that purpoſe, that “he might examine the lock, 
but he always kept the key in his pocket.“ 


In the year 1792, France and Britain not being then at war, 


the Doctor left this country, and went to Paris, where he laid the 
diſcovery before the Convention, by whom it was not only pur- 
chaſed, but received with avidity. It was ſcarcely ſooner known 


than reduced to practice. Part of Dumourier's army was in- 


ſtructed in the new ſyſtem of tactics; and the ſucceſs of the 
French at the battle of Jemappe may in a great meaſure be 
attributed to this circumſtance. Indeed it is a general opinion, 


that the victories of France are owing to her ſuperiority in the 
management of artillery. 


Newenſtles | | | W. 
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A REFLECTION. 
AH Youth ! how ſoon thy ſweets are flown ! 
The fond delights we ſcarcely own, 


Ere Sorrow dims each proſpect fair, 
And days and years are mark'd by Care. 


A while we wander to and fro, 
*P'wixt fancied joy and real woe: 
The glare of Pomp we idly prize, 
While gay Content far from us flies. 


When Hope her aid denies, at laſt 

Reflection points to what is paſt, 

And whiſpers oft, tho? oft in vain, 

That pleaſure's but the ſource of pain. 
Carliſle, R. ANDERSON, 


SONG. 
BY THE LATE MISS BLAMIRE. 


WH EN home we return after youth has been ſpending, 
And many a ſlow year has been waſting and ending, 

We often ſeem loſt in the once well-known places, 

And ſigh to find Age has ſo furrowed old faces; 

For the roſe that has faded the eye (till keeps mourning, 

And weeps every change that we ſee on returning. 


Should we miſs but a tree where we us'd to be playing, 
Or find the wood cut where we ſaunter'd a Maying ; 
If the yew ſeat's away, or the ivy is wanting, 
We hate the fine lawn, or the new-faſhion'd planting : 
Each thing called ImyzoventxT ſeems blacken'd with crimes, 
If it tears up one record of bliſsful old times. 
 Þ 2 
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When many a ſpring had call'd forth the ſweet flowers, 
And many an autumn had painted her bowers, 

I came to the place where life had its beginning, 
Taking root with the groves th at around me were ſpringing: 
When I ſound them all gone, twas like dear friends departed, 
And I walk'd where mT us'd to be half broken hearted. 


Far diſtant, one bower my fancy gin haunted; 

*Twas hung round with woodbine my Jeſſy bad planted: 
J ran to the ſpot, where one weak flower remaining, 
Could juſt nod its head, to approve my complaining: 

A tear "for a dew-drop I hid m its fringes, 
And hgh'd to hank: what things one's pleaſure unhinges. 


But, ah! what i is this © to old friends oft eſtranging, 

Their manners ſtill more than their looks daily changing! 
Where the heart us'd to warm, to find alter'd N 
Makes us wiſh we had ſtay'd from our country for ever, 
With the ſweet days of youth in our fancies ſtill glowing, 
And a love of old friends with old Time ever growing. 


— — 
WINTER, 4 SONNE T. 
Hu, , ſtormy winds ! and hail, thou chillies froſt! 


Ye ſummer gales, autumnal 1weets, adieu! 

See piercing WixTER comes, with clouds emboſt, 
Wild Horror frowning on his angry brow ; ; 
While with' ring leaves faſt fall from ev'ry bough, 

Nature, diſrob'd, no beauties can diſplay : 
Bleak, barren, cheerleſs, is the diſtant view, 
Short and till thorter ſeems the leſs ning day. 


While froſt congeals, while whitening ſnows deſcend, 
Let Wealth its ſuperfluities forego, 
To each poor houſcleſs wand' rer be a friend, 
When told the undiſſembl'd tale of woe: 
With unaſſuming dignity. beſtow, | 
With grateful mien the kind relief impart ; 
For Pity” s mild complacent ſmiles do ſhew 
The oft emotions of the gentle heart, 
| MARIA. 
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wade of Public Afair:, 


Tur Revolutions which, w ithin a few years paſt, have taken, place 


in different ſtates and kingdoms, are of ſuch a very ſingular and 
extraordinary nature, that the ableſt and moſt ſagacious politicians 


could neither forſee nor prevent them; and thoſe commotions which 


at preſent agitate the world, and have been excited by the pride and 
ambition of its rulers, ſeem to portend events of the laſt importance 
to the peace and happineſs of mankind. 2 

The direful wounds which ſeveral ſtates have Aready inflicted upon 
one another, inſtead of being cured, ſeem to be feſtering afreſn.— 
The demon of war is not yet ſatiated with blood, notwithſtanding 


millions of victims have been ſacrificed on his mercileſs altars. Ile 


ſtill ſhews his rueful countenance, and ſpreads death and defolation 

around him. | 
1 AR FRANCE 98 

only waits a favourable opportunity to break off the negotiation at 


Raſtadt with a plauſible grace. She probably places her ſecurity in 


revolutionizing Germany, and introducing into that empire a form of 
democratic government / to her own : flattered with this proſ- 


pea, ſhe may wiſh to renew and continue hoſtilities. What gives 


ſome colour to this mode of reaſoning, is, her receding from the ſtipu- 
lated principles of the treaty of Campo Formio, and retaining in her 
| Poſſeſſion ſo many ſtrong and fortified places on each fide of the 
| Rhine, by which ſhe can, with little or no reſiſtance, whenever it ſuits 


her views, penetrate into the heart of the empire. Beſides, ſhe knows 


ſhe has many friends among the German deputies tinctured with the 


Republican Mania, who would make but feeble exertions in ſupport 


of the common cauſe.—For ſome time paſt ſhe has laboured under an 
unwieldy burden, which muft impair her natural ſtrength, and retard 
her ſucceſsful career. By graſping at ſuch a variety of objects of un- 
common magnitude, and attempting to carry into execution arduous 
and ſeemingly romantic plans, ſhe will riſk the loſs of many valuable 
acquiſitions, which otherwiſe ſhe would have had it in her power. to 
retain.— One of her moſt extraor dinary expeditions is her tranſporting 
an army to Egypt, whether with a view to conquer that kingdom, or 
carry her troops to the Eaſt Indies, is not yet known; but, from what 
has already happened, ſhe muſt feel the moſt e conſequences. 
The deſtruction of the Toulon fleet muſt weaken her naval power, 
and in a great meaſure exclude her from the navigation of the Medi- 
terranean ſea. She muſt ſuffer alſo from the abſence of General 
Bounaparte, who was a principal ſupport of the republic, by his 
counſels ia the cabinet and atchievements in the field. That general's, 
ſituation at preſent is perilous and precarious, eſpecially as the 
Turkiſn Emperor has denounced him a Heretic, and, publiſhed a 
_ Cruſade againſt him. His preſervation and future ſucceſs muſt there- 


fore depend upon his putting in practice an old maxim, DIVIDE rr. 
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Id ERA; i. e. divide and conquer. —Egypt is under the government 
of petty tyrants, called Beys, or Baſhaws, who are often at war with 
one another, and ſometimes with their ſuperior, the Grand Seignor 
himſelf, Now, it is not improbable, that a man of his ſuperior talents 
and addreſs may form alliances among the Egyptians and Arabians, 
and draw over to his intereſt ſuch a large body of theſe as, when 
united with and diſciplined by his own troops, may enable him 

effectually to refift any force that can come againſt him. 


| GERMANY. 
The Emperor, from his conduct hitherto, has not diſcovered great- 
neſs of talents ; but, like his brother potentates, fondneſs for power. 
A tedious, and to him unfortunate war, has emptied his coffers, cut. 
off the flower of his army, and impoveriſhed his ſubjects; therefore 
we need not be ſurprized at his adopting any meaſures preſcribed to 
him by that power which has already ſo liberally ſubſidized bim. 
But, though the intereſted remonſtrances of his allies, joined with his 
own ambition and reſentment, may prompt him to wiſh for a conti- 
nuance of the war, yet, before he takes an active part in it, ſome 
obvious conſiderations may greatly embarraſs and alarm him. It mutt 
Cool his ardour, when he reflects, that this war has already brought 


him to the brink of ruin; and, if perſevered in, may ultimately over- 


turn his throne.— He finds his influence over his vaſlals but feeble and 
inefficacious. The diet of the empire is divided and disſatisſied. The 
parts of that heterogeneous maſs cannot be united, ſo as to bring the 
whole to exert their joint energy in repelling the common enemy. 
Every member ſeems to be ſwayed by his own intereſt, and to throw 
his own weight into that ſcale which he thinks will preponderate, and 
beſt enable him to ward off thoſe calamities under which he has 
already ſmarted. At this time the Emperor ſeems to be in a ſimilar 
ſituation with Cæſar when on the banks of the Rubicon, who, after 
much and deep reflection, heſitated within himſelf, whether he ſhould 
croſs the river, and march to Rome to cruſh his enemies, or return to 
Gaul to gather freſh laurels at the head of his victorious troops. 
The Emperor's more crafty neighbour, 


is no doubt revolving in his mind the likely conſequences to reſult 
from peace or war. He is but a young monarch ; and, though inex- 
perienced in the politics of republics, he is aware of their danger.— 
He appears to keep aloof from the blandiſhments of either party, 
though at intervals encouraging each. Whether this hypocriſy will 
tend to his advantage we are incapable of judging, but we preſume 
neutrality muſt be his only bulwark, In conformity to this principle 
he has certainly acted, in preventing the Ruſſian army from marching 
through his territories, which has compelled them to take a more 
_ Eaſterly direction as the route of their journey into Germany. 
: | SPAIN 

may be called the dormitory of genius, and land cf groſs bigotry and 
ſuperſtition ; and no wonder it ſhould be fo, when it is computed 
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that it contains r00,000 perſons of religious orders, friars, nuns, and 


fecular clergy.— This kingdom has loft that proweſs which entitled it 
to the reſpect of nations. She has all the haughty malignity, without 
the diſintereſtedneſs, for which the was formerly characterized. Her 
power is dwindled into infignificance, and her treaſures are exhauſted. 
So indolent and ſo ignorant a people can hardly be found among civi- 
lized nations, excepting in the adjoining kingdom of 


PORTUGAL, Th 

the only country in Europe that tolerates the inquiſition, though this 
is now taken out of the hands of ecclefiaſtics, and converted into a 
ſtate trap for the benefit of the crown.—The Portugueſe are a gloomy, 
cruel, and revengeful people, and ſuperititious to an extreme. Their 
weight muſt be inconſiderable in the political balance, eſpecially as 
their government 1s in the hands of a lunatic. Their very exiſtence as 
a kingdom depends on the ſupport of England, 


| . SWITZERLAND 

has been long and juſtly celebrated as the firſt country in Europe for 
the bravery and independent ſpirit, for the light and learning, joined 
with the virtuous conduct, of its inhabitants. And though it has made 
ſurprizing cfforts of reſiſtance, it has been at laſt compelled to yield to 
the irreſiſtible arms of its democratic neighbours, who boaſt of freedom 
which they never knew, and liberty, the ſweets whereof they have 


never yet taſted. When conſidered in a political point of view, the 


ſubjugation of Switzerland muſt be a valuable acquiſition to the 


French, as it will open a ſhort and eaſy paſſage to attack their former 
rivals in point of domination and power._—The Kings of | 


SARDINIA AND NAPLES LS 

ſeem to be tottering on their thrones.—The former is completely 
hemmed in by the troops of the Republic, who have placed a garrifon 

in the citadel of its metropolis.— The latter muſt tremble at the 

thoughts of being attacked by veteran legions inured to victory. Their 

king, ſo far from poſſeſſing military talents, is commonly denominated 
the king of prieſts.— The other ſtates of N 


„ ITALY | 
ſeem to be completely revolutionized; but the newly erected republics 
on the ſouth of the Alps are not yet ſo well organized as to enjoy a 
ſtate of peace and tranquility. They are agitated by factions, which 

engender tumults and inſurrections which the arbitrary proceedings of 
their new governors are not well calculated to allay.—Rome is in a 


turbulent ſtate. The minds of its inhabitants are kept in a perpetual 


ferment by the ſuggeſtions of their prieſts, whoſe burning zeal and 
bitter ſpirit of revenge muſt be ſmothered by terror and the arm 
of power, otherwiſe the latent fire would burſt forth with dreadful ex- 


ploſions. | 

| POLAND 

may be blotted out of the map of Europe, as it only exiſts in name :— 
but in what light muſt the political ſyſtem of this age appear to poſ- 
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terity, when the eyes of men are no longer jaundiced by political 
prejudice, nor look at objects through the diſtortive medium of party 
ſpirit! They will ſcarcely believe that the kings of Europe, bound 
by that religion they profeſs, and their pretended regard for the public 
welfare, and even bound by their mutual engagements to guarantee 
the peaceable and protect the innocent, could ſtand by, unmoved and 
unconcerned, while the territories: of a brother prince, after being 
miſerably haraſſed with all the horrors of war, were cauſcleſsly torn 
from their rightful ſovereign, and divided among three rapacious vul- 
tures, who are much to be dreaded, becauſe they think their power 
gives them a licence to glut themſelves with the ſpoils of their InferIOrs. 


"DENMARK AND SWEDEN, 

vy thehr Aris Q neutrality, have faved themſelves from oppreſſive bur- 
dens, and from many, ſcenes of miſery: and diſtreſs, which | are the 
rueful but natural confequences of war. 


| RUSSIA. 
Had the Emperor Paul perſevered in the ſame pacific ſpirit which he 
aſſumed when he came to the throne, he would have been the likelieſt 
mediator and umpire for compromiſing the differences among the 
contending powers; but his conduct of late betrays the ſame abitrary 
Tpirit which actuated his predeceſſors. He has ſuppreſſed the liberties 
bf the preſs, and aboliſhed ſeminaries of learning, which is a ſure in- 
dication of tyranny and defpotiſm. He, in conjunction with Britain, 
appears to'be foſtering a freſh con ſpiracy againſt the common enemy. 
Paul has not developed ſo much of his mind as to enable us to gueſs 
at his object in this combination. The great diſtance at which his 
territories lie from the ſcene of action, induces us to ſuppoſe he is only 
acting a counterpart to his mother's politics, His unnatural co-opera- 
tion with Turkey is a phenomenon we cannot account for upon any 
other principle.—The junction of the Ruflian with the Britiſh fleet is 
likely from a fimilar motive. But, however, we may be miſtaken.— 
Ihe miriads of ſoldiers he can raiſe, with the fleets he can equip, 
muſt certainly render him a moſt formidable power ; and ſhould he 
appropriate a fleet and an army to oppoſe the republican phalanxes, 
the war may again aſſume an aſpect more terri ible an before. 


„ HOLLAND; | 

. e ſtrength always depended on its fleets, was effectually 
crippled by the victory of Admiral Duncan: and it is problematical 
whether it will ever be able again to be o powerful by ſea as it has been 
formerly. Conſidering the changes that happen on this globe, Holland 
may again be reduced to its primitive ſtate, and become once more 
the n of Gitermen and carriers to ſuch as trade by: fea. 


BRITAIN. 
In no PRI of Engliſh hiſtory has our naval power riſen to ſuch'a 
degree of ſplendonr as at preſent. The victories of Lord Howe, Lord 


St. Vuscat and Admiral Duncan, had eſtabliſhed the glory of Britiſh 
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1 ; but the envied pre-eminence- is due to the gallant NxL SO, 
who has effectually ſealed the deſtiny of the French navy! The ad- 
vantages which Great-Britain has acquired during the war are of 
conſiderable conſequence to her commerce, but it is much to be re- 
gretted that they ſhould have been purchaſed at ſo dear a price as the 
loſs of ſo many of our brave countrymen, who have fallen victims 
both to the ſword and diſeaſe, and the ſyſtem of taxation, which has 
increaſed the burdens of the people, and which are the inevitable evils 
that have already enſued from the conteſt.—It is to be deplored, that 
in our body politie there are ſome internal maladies, which have been 
gradually impairing its natnral vigour, till at laſt they have broken 
forth like fore and inveterate ulcers, and, to the regret of all good 
mrad are not r yet band up, in the neighbouring Ay, OI of 


IRELAND. 

The dews' kom that ARE country are ſtill of a Su 
nature. The infatuated people ſeem determined to reſiſt the ſoldiery 
by ſtratagem when they can no longer oppoſe them by force. Inſur- 
rection may be faid to be quelled, but the fpirit of rebellion ſtill exiſts. 
Horr, the laſt, though not the leaſt, of the rebel chiefs, ſtill carries 
on a predatory warfare from the faſtneſſes of Wicklow. Bands of 
deſperadoes iſſue from unſulpected quarters, and pillage the Proper- 
ties of thoſe whom they conſider their moſt dangerous enemies, and 
afterwards barberouſſy murder them. The count ies in which the 
inſurrection prevailed preſent nothing but ſcenes of ruin; villages de- 
populated; fields uncultivated, and miſerable wretches expoſed to all 
the horrors of famine. Commerce, trade, and credit are in a ſtate of 
ſtagnation!—It appears that a plan is in agitation to unite Ireland 
with England in one political body. How it will be reliſhed by the 

former it is hard to conjecture. The Iriſh have been for ſome time the 

dupes of French fineſſe and pompous promiſes of ſupport. Had it not. 
been owing to theſe, they would fcarcely have broken forth into open re- 
bellion ſo ſoon. The defeat of the French at Killala, and the deſtruction 
of the Breſt fleet on their coaſt, by the brave Admiral Warren, Who well 
deſerves to have his name enrolled among the naval heroes of Britain, 
will, in all probability, terminate all intended invaſions of either Eng- 
land or Ireland. 


The ſame ſpirit of aiſcord which prevails ugh Europe, has now 
begun to thed its on influence i in | 


AMERICA. 
Though the e TL Eu between her and France has been is a 
myſterious kind, it appears to conſiſt principally in punctilio. It is a 


matter of natoriety, that the Americans were indebted to France for 


their independence. Therefore, i in order to recompence their friends, 
they pledged their faith in treaties, granting them ſeveral exelufive 
privileges in point of trade and commerce, and in which they were ta 
be held as the meſt favoured nation. Since the revolution 1 in France, 
the Britiſh intereſt has ſo effectually prepongerated in the United 
States, as to procure 2 treaty of navigation and commerce, muck te 
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the advantage of this country. Though this treaty did not exclude 
the French from enjoying the fame commercial advantages they 
formerly did, yet it placed Great Britain on an equality, and conſe- 
quently diminiſhed the value of French commodities imported into 
America.—Upon this event taking place, France loudly complained, 
that they were ungratefully treated by a people whoſe deliverers they 
had been, and inſiſted upon a full explanation of the treaty, or its being 
annulled. The Americans evaded giving a direct negative to their 
peremptory demand, which irritated the French fo much as to induce 
them to annoy her trade to Great Britain. The face of affairs ſeems to 
wear a ſerious aſpect, and the preparations for war in the United States 
are ſo formidable as to induce theFrench to lower the tone of their com- 
plaints, and become the ſuppliants for accommodation in their turn. 
The above ſurvey of the political world, though it is only a curſory 
ſketch, exhibits ſuch a diſagreeable picture of the age in which we live, 
as muſt excite many unpleaſant feelings in the minds of the benevolent 
and humane. — Strange to think, that rational beings, formed for riſing 
in the ſcale of moral excellence, ſhould, after the knowledge of pre- 
deding ages, remain. ſtill ſo very blind and ignorant with reſpect to the 


end of their being and exiſtence Nothing more beſpeaks the wiſdom 


of the Deity, than that principle of benevolence interwoven into ouπↄ e 
frame, which prompts us to wiſh well and contribute to the happinets 

of our fellow - creatures: and the more effectually to excite a peculiar 
energy to this principle, we are ſo conſtituted, that our own happineſs 
cannot be ſeparated ffom that of others, and genuine felf-love and 
benevolence unite their influence in conſtituting the character not only 
of the good but of the happy man. And this mutual coincidence is 
a clear proof that we were equally made for both. But when we 
attentively behold the common ſcenes that are acted, and the charac- 

ters that make their appearance, on the common theatre of life, there 
Is nothing more obvious than the little regard which is paid ta the 
primary law of nature, * to do unto others what, under ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances, we would wiſh done to ourſelves How many do ve 
find who, inſtead of acting upon a principle oh, benevolence, make it. 
their ſole ſtudy to raiſe and ſupport themſclvegapon the ruin of others, 
and to effect which they ſacnfice every principle of Jnſtice, Truth, 
and Charity !—What then—if we cannot relieve the miferies of others, 
let us endeavour to procure happineſs to ourſelves, by practiſing thoſe 
duties the different ſtations and conditions we may be in require. — 
Let us conſider all the human race as our brethren by nature; who, 
as ſuch have many claims upon us, which are ſtrong in proportion to 
our natural ties and nearneſs of connection: confequently the fociety to 
which we belong has a prior claim for every aid and ſupport we can 
afford it. —In ftudying to do good in a public capacity, we muſt reſpect. 
the laws of our country ; and, in a private ſtation, our loyalty is bet 
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evineed by attention to morality and virtue. 
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ANECDOTES, &c. 


An old Scotch woman, who had been a long time a follower 
of the Duke of Marlborough's army, in the capacity of a ſutler, 
was one evening preceding an important battle in grave con- 
verſation with a venerable ſiſter, though of a different nation, 


and diſcuſſing the probable conſequences of the next day's 
engagement“ Well,” ſays the Engliſh ſutler, well—it moſt 


certainly will be a bloody battle, and all I have to ſay is, may 
God ſtand by the right.” —* De'il pick out your een for your 
wicked wiſh,” replied the Caledonian—* God ſtand by Hamilton's 
regiment, right or wrangl! ti « We Eo 
A monk, who diſcharged in ſome place the office of librarian, 
finding a Hebrew book in the collection, and not knowing under 


what title to place it in his catalogue, called it, a Book, the 


beginning whereof is at the end. 


A Quaker preacher, who was. lately haranguing at great 


length an audience in a certain town in Cumberland, ſaid 


« Sow wheat and it will produce wheat; ſow corn and it will pro- 
duce corn; ſow chaft and it will produce chaff.” “ Stop, ſtop, 
Simon!“ cried one of his auditors—* Sow chaff, and it will pro- 

duce nothing !” 31.97 FC RU ION, Eh | 


A vicar and curate of a village, where there was to be a 
_ burial, were at variance. The vicar not coming in time, the 


curate began the ſervice, and was reading the words, “I am 
the reſurrection, when the vicar arrived, almoſt out of breath, 
and ſnatching the book out of the curate's hands, with great 
ſcorn, cried, © 7ou the reſurrection! IJ am the reſurrection,” — 
and then went on. 1 


A Methodiſt in America, bragging how well he had inſtruct- 
ed ſome Indians in religion, called up one of them, and, after 
ſome queſtions, aſked him if he had not found great comfort 
laſt Sunday, after receiving the ſacrament. “ Aye, maſſa,” 
replied the ſavage, “ but 1 withed it had been brandy.” 


BURKE ON THE FAST-DAY. 
To faft and pray for future joys _ 
Ils doctrine worth attention: 
I /aftzd long enough, my boys, 
ry" 2 RR 0 7 
Then Lrch'd, aud got a penſion! 
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MEMOIRS OF JAMES MARTIN, ESQ. 
| M. P. FOR TEWKSBURY.f 1 


WW EARIED with the contentions of 8 and dicguſted 
with the perfidy of the ambitious, we feel inexpreſſible de- 
light in the contemplation of a character whoſe independence of 
mind and private virtues are ſuch as entitle him to be ranked 
among the firſt of patriots. A man who has held his integrity 
unblemiſhed for more than twenty years, in the dignified ſtation 
of a member of parliament, becomes in theſe times an object of 
reſpect, and worthy of imitation. Of this deſcription is the 
gentleman whoſe memoirs we proceed to ſketch. Since the 
year 1774, he has repreſented the borough of Tewͤſbury; and, 
during that time, has uniformly preſerved an unbiaſſed mind 
and an undiminiſhed reputation. 

As the beſt proof of Mr. Martin's independence, we ſhall 
ſelect a ſtatement of his opinions, on ſome of the moſt important 
.cvents that have occupied the attention of this country for 
many years—and in this reſpect his conduct has never belied his 
prefeſſions.—On the paſting of Mr. Fox's famous Eaſt India 
bill, Mr Martin exclaimed, —“ I riſe to give a parting ex- 
ecration to this pernicious and unconſtitutional meaſure. — 


n 
** —— — 


＋ In this communication, we are Gs to be ub der the necellity of 
admitting reflections upon a ſubje& that has occationed ſo much 
altercation, and ſuch a diverſity of opinion: yet, though we are averſe 
from ſhewing the leaſt partiality to either ſide of political queſtions, 
Ve can aſſure our readers, chat we will thankfully receive any Biogra- 
phical Memoir which is original, and may tend to increaſe politic 
virtue, or public happineſs. THe EDITORS. 
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And To much did he deteſt the coalition between Lord North 
and Mr. Fox, that he ſaid, ** he wiſhed to ſee a sTarLING 
perched on the right elbow of the Speaker's chair, which, when- 
ever a pernicious meaſure was brought forward, ſhould repeat 
inceſſantly—Diferaceful, ſhameful coalition ' With thoſe who 
profeſſed to ſeek their country's welfare he conſtantly aſſociated: 

and, on Mr. Pitt's entrance into the premierſhip, he hailed him 
as the patriot and benefactor of Britain, He ſupported, during 
the firſt part of his adminiſtration, all the meaſures which he 
conceived tended do his country's good; and praiſed the eonduct 


of the miniſter, as being conſiſtent, ſteady, and upright, as well 


before as ir. the caſe of his ſovereign's illneſs. On the ſame 


principles, he ſaid of Mr. Fox's anxiety concerning the regency, | 


e that it reminded him of a ſcene in Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
where Falſtaff reckoned upon what would be done for him and 


his aſſociates when the prince ſhould come to the crown, which 


was then daily expected, and was continually aſſigning places of 
dignity and character to the moſt deſerving of his friends.” — 


When Mr. Pitt began to tread the footſteps of former miniſters, 
in veering from the patriotic principles with which he ſet out in 


his parliamentary career, then, and not till then, did Mr. Martin 


with-hold his ſupport. When once he perceived he changed 


his tone, and no longer exerted his talents in a manner ſalutary 
to the ſtate, he oppoſed him in the moſt determined way. As 


a mark of his impartiality and patriotic magnanimity, he ſtood 


forward an advocate for the abolition of franking, although an 
enemy to the war, and a partner in an eminent banking houſe. 
When he perceived the change of the miniſter's language, in 
proſecuting the war contrary to the principles on which it was 
commenced, Mr. Martin ſaid, © the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had declared that France was an armed nation, an expreſſion with 
which he was ſtruck, and which the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
with all his ability and all his command of language, could not 
afterwards explain away. He was glad he had uſed the ex- 


preſſion ; for it would tend much to open the eyes of the 


country as to what were the real principles of the war in which 


« S By 2.7 : 6 Mo. Adios a. 


+ To the honour of his character be it recorded, that no influence 


Could obtain his vote, no bribe could purchaſe his filence.—His virtue 
was pnt to the teſt in the year 1783, when a ſhare of a very ad- 


vantageous loan was offered him ; which he not only refuſed, but 


repreſented the circumſtance to the Houſe, as an inſult offered to 
their dignity. eee ö 
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we were engaged. He fully agreed with his honourable friend 


(Mr. Huſſey) on the propriety of directing our efforts to a naval 
inſtead of a military war. He was of this Opinion both trom 
motives of policy and humanity. Continental connections were 
by no means of importance to Great Britain. A naval war 
was more congenial to our inſular ſituation, and it was leis 
calamitous to mankind : by it no villages were deftroyed, nor 
the induſtrious peaſant of any country plundered and reduced 
to miſery. , The Right Hon. Gentleman, inſtead of explaining 
what he meant by ſaying we were at war with an armed nation, 
had entered into a brilliant declamation on the beaten topic of 
French atheiſm. No man held atheiſm, or irreligious principles, 
in more abhorrence than he did; but he held athei/7ical hypocrites 
in equal abhorrence ; and, he was ſorry to fay, there were men 


in this country who, without any religion in theory or in pradiice, 


made religion a ſtalting-horſe for the purpoſes of ſtate. He was 
averſe from engaging in foreign wars ; and, much as he had 


heard of the contrary ſyſtem, he thought we could do without 


foreign connefions, When we ſhould be ſo happy as to obtain 
peace, he hoped the policy of detaching ourſelves from foreign 
connections would well be confidered. While the abuſe of 
public money was the ſubje& of debate, he would notice, what 
he believed to be true, that newſpapers in the intereſt of the 
Treaſury were paid with public money. A greater abuſe could 
not well be practiſed; for it was their daily buſineſs to mifre- 
preſent facts and characters, and calumniate every man who 
differed from miniſters, that they were deſtitute ot religion and 
honeſty, and an enemy to the government and conſtitution of 
this country. Theſe were times when miſrepreſentation made 
it neceſſary to ſpeak out; therefore he declared, that a limited 
mM2marchy, and an independent Houſe of Commons, were by him 


conſidered as the rue principles of the conſtitution. If any in- 


vaſion of the conſtitution had taken place, it had come from 


thoſe who ought to have defended it. He conſidered they had 


done 1o in the erection of barracks all over the country, which, he be- 
lieved, no miniſter four years ago would have ventured to defend.''— 


During this ſeſſion of parliament the important meaſure of 


railing troops without the conſent of the legiſlature, by what 
they termed a voluntary contribution, was made an object of 
enquiry, when Mr. M. declared, © that ſome time ſince he had 
made up his mind never to be ſurpriſed at any thing the preſent 
adminiitration would do. After the puniſhments that had been 
inflicted on men for avowing political opinions, after the general 
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ſyſtem of erecting barracks all over the kingdom, after the in- 
troduction of foreign troops without the conſent of parliament, 
this meaſure appeared to him to crown the whole.” ? 

Who can view this fortitude of principle without admiration ? 
He gave Mr, Pitt his ſupport when it appeared to him he acted 
for the welfare of his country ; and now he oppoſes him, when 
his meaſures are no longer beneficial. But how muſt our 
veneration for his character increaſe, when we are aſſured that 
his reputation as a ſenator is far exceeded by his virtues as a 
man. He is the father of the country where he lives; and there, 
when the mild dignity of his public conduct may be but faintly 
remembered, he will live in the hearts of a grateful poſterity, 
who will proclaim the beneficence thar ſaccoured the parent, 
and the vigilance that protected the offspring. In the intervals 
of his duty as a repreſentative of the people, he is aſſiduouſſy 


employed in mitigating the ſufferings of the poor, in lightening 
the burdens of labour, and rewarding the toils of honeſt induſtry. 
He does not diſlain to viſit the hut of the peaſant, to ſearch ont 


their necellities, and alleviate their diſtreſſes. Oſtentation is no. 


; part of this good man's character; for, in the diſtribution of his 


gifts. he relieves where relief is mite: and, conſcious that 


Juſtice ſhould direct Generoſity, he with- holds it from the 


profligate and unworthy. Theſe liberal motives have produced 
A redT reformation among thoſe to whom his bounty 1s diſtri- 
bated. Perſuaded that he is ever diſpoſed to alleviate the diſ- 


treſſes of Virtue, that the furrowed brow of Honeſty is more 


reſpeted by him than the ſmiles of diſſipated Grandeur, and 
that circumſpection and uprightneſs in their actions can alone 


conciliate his eſteem, they are anxious to evince, by a virtuous 


deportment, how much they deſire his approbation. And ſuch 
is their ſenſe of his goodneſs and their affection towards him, that, 


when he returns from his parliamentary avocations, he is intro- 
duced amid the ſhouts of àſſembled villagers, as the protector of 
the poor and the father of the people. 


We ſhall conelude our account of this venerable patriot with 
a letter to his conſtituents, on the eve of the laſt general election, 


when two nabobs had offered themſelves as candidates, as it 


affords a ſtriking proof of the integrity of his 2 and the 
rectitude of his conduct. 


Tu the worthy Electors of the Borough of Tul ſbury. 


00 Wah been informed that a conſiderable number of my 


5 friends have expreſſed ſurpriſe at — delaying to canvaſs the 
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borough until the preſent day, I truſt they will not impute ſuch 
delay to any want of reſpect, indolence, or procraſtination. 

% have always thought that the honour of a ſeat in parlia- 
ment ſhould conſiſt in fulfilling the duties of that fituation, and 
in being ſent there by the free, unbiaſſed good-will of the electors. 
1 have had the diltinguiſhed honour of being one of the repre- 
ſentatives for Tewkibury near twenty years; the electors mu/}, 
therefore, be acquainted with my charader and conduct as a pub- 
lic man. If they diſapprove of me as ſuch, I would by no means 
with, either by dint of ſolicitation, or any other undue influence, 


to turn them from the purpoſe of giving their ſuffrage to more 


worthy perſons. I with to lake the cool ſenſe of my conſtitu ens; 
and, therefore, have no fear whatever of giving them eve 

opportunity of mature conſideration before they ; SE PIER 
J have 20 intere/? whatever in being a member of parliament; 


but that of ſerving the public with an honeſt vote, whenever the 


opportunity offers. I ſhould rather with to deſerve; the cent 
dence of the people, than to be returned to the Houſe of Com- 
mons from any exertions, either of my friends or my own, that 
ſhould be either illegal, unconſtitutional, or in any way detri- 
mental to the welfare of the community. If electors expect that 
their repreſentatives ſhould act diſintereſtedly and honourably in 
that character, it is to be hopzd, that, at the general election, 
they will ſet a good example, by chuſing them upon decided 


public principles, and not from private and perſonal conſidera- 


tions, however the feelings of friendſhip, or even near connections, 
may operate on their minds. I ſay this with the more dit- 
intereſtedneſs, as I flatter myſelf in hoping that, from having 
lived among you from my birth, I may have formed friendſhips 
as ſincere, and connections as binding, as a life of between fifty 
and fixty years has enabled me to do. I wiſh not however to 
avail myſelf of ſuch advantages, but that you ſhould be ſolely 
directed by motives perfectly unconnected with perſonal induce- 
ments.—T truſt, that at lai my perſonal friends will not think 
me preſumptuous in recommending moit earneſtly to them to 
vote upon theſe principles, however ſuch conduct may affect 


Their very faithful and obedient ſervant, 


JAMES MARTIN.” 
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SATELLITE» 


ON IMPRISONMENT FOR SMALL DEBTS. 


A LL writers on ethics agree, that, when man relinquiſhed 
the precarious purſuits of the chaſe, and formed himſelf 
into ſociety, in order to give efficacy to law, and ſecure his 
poſſeſſions from the depredations of the ſtrong, he forfeited 
a portion of his natural independence. That power, lodged 
in the hands of executive authority, to determine the puntth- 
ment of crimes, and wield with dexterity the ſincws of 
government, was eſſential to their perpetuity ; and that the 
breach of moral obligation would be followed with puniſh- 
ment and the privation of liberty. 2 l 
That theſe fundamental principles are requiſite to prevent 
the decompoſition of ſociety, few will be diſpoſed to queſtion; 
but when we recollect that man, originally wild as the roving 
Indian, would ſurrender only ſo much of his liberty as was 
abſolutely neceſſary for the combination of the ſocial compact, 
it is a ſubject of regret, that many evils have ariſen incoh+ 
ſiſtent with ſuch primitive conceflion—evils which ſerve only 
to foment luxury and pamper villainy. {LOT A TELE 610 

Impriſonment for ſmall debts is among the moſt prominent 
abuſes exiſting in the ſcale of moral abaſement in this country. 
A man is often, from a trifling misfortune, doomed to drag 
out a miſerable exiſtence in a loathſome dungeon, Karl 
from his wife, his family, and his connections, for the N 
ſum of TEN pouNDs, without the means of reparation (a: 
induſtry is denied him), and without the chance of awakening 
to ſympathy the feelings of an inexorable creditor. 'That law 
which ordains the detention of the debtor, after the ſurrender 
and ſale of his whole for the liquidation of a debt, is radically 
unjuſt; for „ juſtice, being coincident with utility, is there 
ſupplanted by revenge. 0 * 

This is wrong in four ways—1ſt, Riches ſhould never 


have a diſcretionary power over poverty, as it tends to depreſs 
the mind in adverſity, and facilitate ſervitude.—2dly, It is a 
perverſion of puniſhment ; for “ all puniſhment which does 
not ariſe from abſolute neceſſity,” ſays the great Monteſquieu, 
6 1s tyrangical,” —3dly, It is ſanctioning à vindictive and 
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fuperfluous torment, to keep a poor delinquent on the rack 
of ſuſpence (more galling than the bitterneſs of death) as to 


the time of liberation : it can only ſerve to feſter and deſtroy 


his happineſs, and increaſe his deſpair, which will be more 
acute in proportion to the ſtrength of his mind, and his 
known inability to effect his deliverance.—4qthly, It is a violent 
intrenchment on the original compact; for mankind, by con- 
denſing themſelves into ſociety, intended to ſubject themſelves 
to the feweſt poſſible oppreſſions. 

If men would only meaſure their actions by that great 
ſtandard of Chriſtian charity, Whatever ye would that men 


ſhould do unto you, even ſo do ye unto them,” and dive into 


the dungeons of deſpair to take the gage and dimenſions 
of human wretchedneſs and miſery, ſentiments of benevolence 
would ſoon break through the relics of barbariſm, and the 


defects of our rpoo0R Laws, — laws which have ſworn eternal 


enmity to the happineſs of indigence. 


That this has been the uniform ſentiment of all literary 


men of the preſent age, a long catalogue of names (if names 
could add weight to arguments) might demonſtrate. Amon 


'the literary hoſt, it ſtands propped by the authority of Burke, 


who, when not warped by prejudice, and free from the domi- 


nion of faction, could, with an opulence and power of mind 


peculiarly his own, probe and unravel the moſt complex ar- 

guments, and dreſs truth in ſo faſcinating a garb as to make 
even intereſt dwindle into inſignificance. The following, like 
moſt of his ſpeeches, is expreſſed with an epigrammatic neat- 
neſs that combines both the elegance of Cicero and the 
logical preciſion of Ariſtotle. « There are, ſays he, « two 
capital faults in our law with relation to civil debts; one is, that 
every man is preſumed ſolvent (a preſumption, in innumerable 


caſes, directly againſt truth;) therefore is ordered, on a ſuppo- 


ſition of ability and fraud, to be coerced in his liberty until he 
makes payment. By this means, in all caſes of civil inſolvency, 
without a pardon from his creditor, he is to be impriſoned 
for life. And thus a miſerable miſtaken invention of artificial 
ſcience operates to change a civil into a criminal judgment— 

to ſcourge misfortune or indiſcretion with a puniſhment which 
the law does not inflict on very great crimes.—The next fault 


is, that the inflicting of that puniſhment is not oa the opinisn | 
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of an equal and a public judge, but is referred to the arbitrary 
diſcretion of a private, nay intereited and irritated individual. 
He who formally is, and ſubſtantially ought to be, the judge, 


is in reality no more than miniſterial, —a mere executive in- 


ſtrument of a private man, who is at once judge and party. 
Every idea of judicial order is ſubverted by this procedure.— 


If the infolvency be no crime, why is it puniſhed by arbitrary 


impriſonment ?—lf it be a crime, why is it delivered into 
private hands to pardon without diſcretion, or to punith 
without mercy and without meaſure ?” 

If we take into the account the expence of what is techni- 
cally called « charging a priſoner in execution,” we will find 
that the money that is paid to the whole rabble that are in- 
veſted with the inferior inſignia of office deters many from 
proſecuting a juſt and legal claim, and calls loudly for the 
remedial interpoſition of the legiſlature. Small debts ſhould be 


recovered in the moſt ſummary manner, and with the leaſt 


expence. Even bigots muſt admit this; and few reaſons can, 
I think, be aſſigned by the ſons of ſophiſtry, why a man, after 


baving laid a month in jail without obtaining bail, and the 


ſheriff having the plaintiff's demand ſubſtantiated before him, 


ſhould not have the power of awarding execution, without 


the parties being obliged to file declarations, pleas, &c. All 


the other tedious formula of law remain for thoſe who are 


advocates for prolixity, and friends to the accumulation of 
expence on thoſe who are groaning under the preſſure of dil: 
treſs, to develope. CEconomy in theſe proceedings may 


properly be ranked among the cardinal virtues 3. for man in 


confinement is in a ſtate of ſuſpended animation, ds wite and 
family probably preying upon the induſtry of others, and 
himſelf initiated into the chicane of villainy, and ſunk into 
the loweſt ſtage of human wretchedneſs. 

Independent of the depravation of morals which muſt take 


place i in theſe caverns of diſtreſs, and the multiplication of 


woe extended by conſanguinity and friendſhip, great loſs 
muſt be ſuſtained by the country in a pecuniary point of 
view, if we can depend upon the accuracy of Dr. Johnſon's 
calculations. He takes the population of England at ſix 
millions, of which twenty thouſand is the three hundredth 
part, who then were confined for debt. „ If we cltimate,” 


— 
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fays he, dc at a ſhilling a day what 1s loſt by the inaction and 
conſumed by the ſupport of each man thus chained down to 
involuntary idleneſs, the public loſs will riſe in one year to 
three hundred thouſand pounds; in ten years, to more than a 
ſixth part of our circulating coin.” We can have no reaſon, at 
this diſtrefling and eventful period, to ſuppoſe any diminution 
in number of thoſe poor miſerable wretches groaning out, 
unpitied and unheard, a life of unneceſſary miſery, in thoſe 
dreadful receptacles called priſons. —By the preſent law, a 
poor unfortunate debtor muſt ſpend the vigour of his days in 
priſon, unleſs releaſed by an act of inſolvency, which is fre- 
quently very injurious to the creditor. If an inſtitution ſimilar 
to that of the MAISON DE Force, at GHenT, was ſet on foot, 
to be appropriated entirely to debtors, and the jailer to be 
compelled to treat them with indulgence and humanity, then 
diſtreſs might obviate the obduracy of avarice, and blunt the 
{ting of oppreſſion.— A very excellent plan is indeed ſuggeſted 
by the benevolent Howard, viz. that different forts of manu- 
factures and trades ſhould be carried on within the walls 
of the priſon, ſo that every one might purſue his own 
vocation :' if he had not a handicraft trade, to be taught one. 
That the creditor ſhould be obliged to pay, immediately after 
the arreſt, regularly 4d. per day,. This money, with ſuch 
other additions as might be thought expedient, to be applied. 
to the maintenance of the priſoner : what he earned by his 
induſtry to be applied towards the liquidation of his debts. 
Suppoſing he earned one ſhilling a day, a debt of 20l. would 
be paid off in little more than a year, and in ten years 
near 200l. 

This plan is the ſuggeſtion of that truly great and exalted 
philanthropiſt, Mr. HowaRD, whole life appears to have been 
« a circumnavigation of charity,” to meliorate the ſufferin 
of misfortune, and increaſe the happineſs of every intellectual 
and ſenſitive exiſtence. Little doubt can be entertained of its 
practicability; and its utility is apparent, when the ſame great 
man, in one of his excurſions through England, found no lefs 
thanſix hundred priſoners confined for debts under 20l. doomed. 
to ſpend the prime of life in theſe cells of wickedneſs, where 
their ſpirits, however erect and independent, muſt in time be 
broken by olitude, and their hearts corrupted by 1 Ws 
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captivated with the dazzling phantom, and to-morrow it 
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„ The milery of jails,” to uſe the language of Dr. Johnſon, 
« js not half their evil: they are filled with every corruption 
which poverty and wickednefs can generate between them; 
with all the ſhameleſs and profligate enormities that can be 
produced by the impudence of ignominy, the rage of want, 
and the malignity of defpair. In a priſon the awe of the 


public eye is loſt, and the power of the law is ſpent : there 
are few fears, there are no bluſhes; the lewd inflame the 


tewd, the audacious harden the audacious : every one fortifies 


| himſelf as he can againſt his own ſenſibility, endeavours to 


practiſe on others the arts which are prackiſed on himſelf, 
and gains the kindneſs of his affociates by ſimilitude of 
manners. Thus ſome ſink amidit their miſery, and others 
furvive only to propagate villainy.” 
+ The whole ſubject is indeed fo evident, that little diverſity 
of opinion can arife as to the neceſſity of lopping off this 
peccant excreſcence of our laws; for laws, when they ceaſe 
to be uſeful, and become oppreſſive, ought to be repealed, 
however they may be conſecrated by cuſtom, or venerated by 
prejudiee : but this, or any other plan that could be deviſed 
by human ingenuity, would ſoon be decried by the howT 
againſt innovation, the only armour by which placemen de- 
fend their intrenchments, | and fatten on the credulity of 
mankind. 

CARLIOLUS. 


— - 
EXAMPLES OF FEMALE BENEVOLENCE. 


HILE we travel over this tranſitory ſtage of exiſtence, 
the object of our purſuit is happineſs. Man is to-day 


eludes his fearch. Glory, riches, and beauty employ thou- 
fands of our fpecies ; to attain which), they forego the pleaſures 
of ſocial life, are haraſſed with anxiety, diſtreſſed by care, 


and teazed by diſappomtment. 'The wants of mankind lie 
within a narrow compaſs : it is luxury, under the fiftitious 
name of civilization, which diſtracts the happineſs of huma- 


nity, and diſturbs the peace of ſociety. Inſtinct in man, 
while it points out to him the wants he labours under, 
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prompts him at the ſame time to relieve the diſtreſſes of others. 
This ſympathy of feeling, the ingenuouſneſs of nature, the 
ſimplicity of uncivilized life, is, alas ! too often a ſtranger to 
the affluent and the gay; while this amiable virtue is found 
in the uncultivated Indian and the untutored ſavage. The 
inſtances of pure benevolence we are acquainted with in our 


own country are undoubtedly many; but ſeldom have they 


exceeded the following examples of female philanthropy. 
The famous traveller, Mr. Ledyard, in relating an account 
of the treatment he experienced from different nations, 
deſcribes the hoſpitality of the women in terms of the moſt 
pathetic tenderneſs. “ In wandering,” ſays he, through 
the barren plains of inhoſpitable Denmark, through honeſt 
Sweden and frozen Lapland, rude and churliſh Finland, un- 
principled Ruſſiat, and the wide ſpread regions of the wander 
ing Tartar; if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or ſick, the women have 
ever been friendly to me, and uniformly fo : and, to add to this 
virtue fo worthy the appellation of benevolence, their actions 

have been performed in ſo free and ſo kind a manner (with- 


out the moſt diſtant proſpect of the ſmalleſt return), that, if I 


was dry, I drank the ſweeteſt draught ; and, if hungry, I eat 
the coarſeſt meal with a double relith. 7 


In Mr. Edwards's account ef Parker's late travels, he re- 


lates an account of his reception by the women on travelling 
along the banks of the Niger.—« In travelling along the 
banks of the Niger, I was overtaken with a ſtorm of thuader 
and rain, which drove me to ſeek ſhelter under a tree. As 
night approached, a 5 negro woman, nee from the 
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＋ This ſurprifing traveller, who went round the wool with Capt. 
Cook, undertook the hazardous expedition of traverſing the vaſt con- 
tinent of America, from weſt to eaſt, by way of Ruſſia, On this 
interpriſe he only took ten guineas in his pocket. From Stockholm 
he meant to croſs the gulph of Bothnia, on the ice; but, when he 
came near the middle, Ending it not frozen, he was obliged to return, 
and went round by the head of that great ſea, and paſſing through 
Finland, in the depth of winter, arrived at Peterſburg. From thence 
he went to Siberia, as far as Kamſcatka, on foot; but, finding the 
paſſage acroſs to America ſhut up with ice, he was forced to returu 
to Vakutz. Here he was taken up by order of the Empreſs, and, 
without any reaſon given, was hurried away to the confines of Poland, 
where be Fas diſmiſſed, with an order not to return to Ruſſia, 
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labours of the field, obſerved that I was wet, weary, and de- 
jected, and, taking up my ſaddle and bridle, told me to 
follow her. She led me to her cottage, where ſhe regaled me 
with an excellent ſupper of fiſh, and gave corn to my horſe; 
after which the ſpread a mat on the floor for my night's re- 
poſe.—Having done theſe kind offices, ſhe called in the 
female part of the family, who ſpun cotton for the greater 
part of the night, and relieved their labour by ſongs. One 


of them, which was ſung in a ſweet plaintive air, muſt have 


been compoſed extempore, as the literal tranſlation of the 
words 1s as follows : 
The winds roared and the rain fell. The Poor white 


man, faint and weary, came and fat under our tree. He has 


no mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind his corn.'— 
Chorus. Let us pity the white man; he has no mother to 


ng him milk, no wife to 1 his corn. 


OBSERVATIONS ON « AN ENQUIRY INTO THE 
NATURE OF TALENTS.” 


—— Ego nec Audium Vine divite vena, 


Nec rude quid profit video ingenium. 


Hor. 


IN the SartLLITE, No. I. there appeared a paper, entitled, 
* An Enquiry into the Nature of Talents,“ under the ſigni⸗ 


ture of PuirAx DER. This has long been a ſubject of controverſy 


among philoſophers. Philander has eſpouſed that ſide of the 


queſtion ſupported by the celebrated French philoſopher Hel- 


vetius, who, I believe, maintained, that no man is ſuperior to 
another with reſpect to original organization; that the capacity 
of receiving knowledge is equally poſſeſſed by all; and that the 
difference in intellectual attainments is ſolely to be imputed to 
different ſituations or circumſtances; including under theſe 
terms every thing external to the perſon from the period of his 


firſt coming into the world. I am not conſcious that the above 


is an unfair ſtatement ; but, if it is, I beg leave to be corrected. 
Thus then all is circumſtances; that wide chaſm between the 
philoſopher and the moſt illiterate mechanic is owing to this 
cauſe alone. The comprehenſive mind of the one proceeds only 
from accidental and extraneous cauſes, and not from any ſuperior 
force or energy which it poſleſſes, So far both are <qual. 
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Puhͤilander, after obſerving that the dogmas of innate knowledge 
are not calculated for the eighteenth century, ſays, “ all that the 
advocates for this opinion now contend for is, that Nature be- 
ſtows the capacity for attaining knowledge. But this is [till ſay- 
ing that ſhe works with pattiality ; that the has divided the human 
race into different elaſſes of wiſe men and fools; which is charging 
her with an inconſiſtency no way authoriſed by a ſurvey of her 
works.” —But do we not ſee how unequally the natural advantages 
of climate and ſoil are diſtributed? 1s not Nature chargeable with 
partiality in the phyſical as well as in the moral world? In ſome 
countries ſhe is ſo profuſe of her gifts, that their very ſuperfluity 


prevents men from enjoying them; in others again ſhe is ſo 


niggardly, that the inhabitants, with their utmoit efforts, can 
only procure a ſcanty ſubſiſtence. Beſides, partiality is an 
attribute only to be aſcribed to an animate and deſigning being. 
Nature has indeed been perſonified by poets, and even philoſophers, 
as a real intelligence. In poetry this may be allowed, as it 
enlivens the deſcription by olfering ſomething to the imagination 


of which it can take hold; but philoſophy, diſclaiming ſuch aid, 
ought only to aim at exhibiting things. as they are: and no 


more is meant by Nature than the aggregate of thoſe invariable 
laws and energies by which this world is immediately governed. 
[ will here mention, once for all, that what I contend for is, 


not that men are born with particular talents for poetry, natural 


philoſophy, or metaphyſics ; but, to excel in any of theſe, they 
mult poſſeſs a ſuperior degree of intellect; which, however, 
without favourable circumſtances to call it forth, would he 


dormant. This intelle& then is entirely modified by circum- 
ftances—but by no means created by them. It will manifeſt 


itſelf in various ways, according to the progreſs which the ſociety 


has made in civilization. In the early part of this progreſs, it 
diſplays itſelf chiefly in talents for war, and extraordinary dex- 


terity in procuring ſubſiſtence; and, in the more advanced 


ſtages, in mental acquilitions, and in adminiſtering to the luxuries 


of mankind.—“ I would like to be informed where all the 


talents were lodged in the dark ages antecedent to the Reforma- 


tion? We cannot doubt but that men were born then as well 
as now with extraordinary degree of talents; but, as I have 
remarked, it was differently modified. There was one man 


appeared about that æra, whoſe genius was equal to that of any 


who has exiſted ſince; I mean Alexander Farneſe, Duke of 
Parma, the moſt conſummate general that ever commanded an 


army, and who was Governor of che Netherlands under Philip 
the Second. | 3 2 
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It is obvious that a progreſs in arts, ſciences, or civilization, 
is the reſult of human exertion ; that man is induced by habit 
to become a philoſopher, an artiſt, or a poet.” To aſſign habit 
as the cauſe of a man's becoming a philoſopher is abſurd : its 
influence may indeed continue him one; but, previous to this 
Habit being formed, he muſt be at leaſt in a great meaſure what 
habit is ſuppoſed to make him. And it invariably happens, 
that, when a nation is beſt adapted to taſte the beauties of their 
performances, then is the time which has produced the molt 

celebrated and famous profeffors.” —Here, I think, Philander 
has fallen into the ſame error as above, in aſſigning one event as 
the cauſe of another, to which it is in reality conſequent. Before 
A nation can poſſeſs a taſte for the beauties of literature, this 
taſte muſt be inſpired either by one or a few individuals, who, 
dy their genius, break through the obſtacles which oppoſe them, 
and ſet a brilliant example 2 others to follow, till it is diffuſed 
through the whole community : and ſo far from genius being 
always called forth by national approbation, we often ſee that a 
reliſh for works of merit is confined to a very few contempo- 
raries, and juſtice is not done to the merit of the authors till 
the ſucceeding age. | : 

It may be objected, that, if excellence in ſcience were ſo 
eaſily attained, why do not every age and country teem with 
Philoſophers? The reaſon is obvious: the external objects of 
the world, the pleaſures and enjoyments of ſenſe, which are 
always the moſt prevalent in life, ate the unconquerable and 
everlaſting enemies to thought.“ A very inſufficient reaſon this; 
as theſe cauſes are general, ſo ought their effects. Why are a 
few perſons exempted from their influence, and, in ſpite of the 
world and the pleaſures of ſenſe, become philoſophers? An eaſy 
ſolution offers; becauſe their organization renders them ſuperior 
to the generality of mankind. It may hkewiſe be objected, 
upon what principles will you account for the proficiency of 
Shakeſpeare, Chatterton, and Burns---men who have been dig- 
nified with the appellation of Poets of Nature? IJ anſwer it, 
by ſuppoſing the proficiency of theſe bards to be in the ſame 
degree as that of others who have attained perfection. Shake- 
ſpeare and Burns could not have produced plays and poems 
without attentively ſtudying the human character, and looking 
ſteadily at the works of Nature.”--Very true; and it was this 
very faculty, which fo few are found to poſſeſs, of attentively 
ſtudying the human character, and looking ſteadily at the works 
of Nature, which conſtituted their ſuperiority, and entitled them 
to the credit of having extraordinary talents. Philander has 
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allowed that theſe men might poſſeſs an © exceſſive ſenſibility, 
or feeling, which may be ſaid to depend in ſome meaſure on 
the organization.”---This is an irreconcileable contradiction. = 
This ſenſibility is fo eſſential to a poet, that probably there never 
was one without it; and Philander, by admitting this to depend 
on organization, has (though indirectly) advanced what it is 
the deſign of his Enquiry to combat, that men are fitted by 
Nature for particular purſuits. 5 | 


«* Goldſmith was, in the earlier part of his life, extremely i 
averſe to inſtruction: it was not till he arrived at maturity that 
he began to ſhew the dawnings of what is ealled genius.“ 
I have already obſerved, that, to form a man of knowledge, two 
things are neceſſary :---Firſt, extraordinary talent, or capacity, 1 
depending upon organization; ſecondly, favourable: circum- \ 
ſtances to call it into action, without which it would lie dormant 
and uſeleſs. This inſtance of Goldſmith tends to prove, that, 
though when a boy, he had not actual knowledge, yet in the 
end he ſhewed beyond a doubt that he poſſeſſed a capacity for 
it, but, from ſome unfavourable circumſtances, its operation was 
preventeg. ©. | 8 

Alnwick, HORTENSIUS. 


A CERTAIN REMEDY IN PUTRID DISEASES. 


]* this philoſophical age, when diſeaſes ſo often change their 
appearance from what phyſicians had any former experience 
of, it is a pleaſing reflection, that the ſtudy of medicine has of 
late been ſo much ſimplified, and almoſt every diſtemper incident 

the human body ſo fully explained, as to come within the 
common apprehenſion of mankind. —'The following facts, com- 
municated to the world by the Rev. Mr edule x. 5g afford an 

_ antidote for the moſt dangerous diſeaſe with which the human 
body can be afflicted; ſo that it is hoped one of the moſt 

_ crowded avenues to the grave is at length in a great meaſure 

___ cloſed | _ | + 

« Seventeen years ago I went,” ſays this benevolent clergy. 

men, “ to reſide at Brampton, a populous village near Cheſter- 
field. I had not been there many months before a putrid fever 
broke out among us. Finding by far the greater number of my 0 
pariſhioners too poor to afford themſelves medical aſſiſtance, I N 
undertook, by the help of ſuch books on the ſubje& of medicine 
as were in my poſſeſſion, to preſcribe for them. I early attend- 
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ec a boy about fourteen years of age, who was attacked:by, this 
fever. He had not been ill many days before the ſymptoms 
were unequivocally putrid. I then adminiſtered bark, wine, 
and ſuch other remedies as my books directed. My exertions 
were however of no avail : his diſorder grew every day more 
untractable and malignant, ſo that J was in hourly expectation _ 
of his diſſolution. Being under the neceſſity of taking a journey, 
before I ſet off I went to ſee him, as I thought for the laſt time, 
and I prepared his parents for the event of his death, which 1 
eonſidered as inevitable, and reconciled them, in the beſt man- 
ner I was able, to a loſs which I knew they would feel ſeverely. 
While I was in converſation on this diſtreſſing ſubje& with his 
mother, I obſerved, in a ſmall corner of the room, a tub of wort 
Working. The fight brought to my recollection an experiment 
J had ſomewhere met with, H a piece of putrid meat being made 
{weet by being ſuſpended over a tub of wort in the act of fermentation. 
The idea flaſbed into my mind, that the yea/? might correct the 
putrid nature of this diſeaſe, and I inſtantly gave him two large 
ſpoonfuls. I then told the mother, if the found her ſon better, 
to repeat this doſe every three hours. I then ſet out for my 
journey. Upon my return, after a few days, I anxiouſly en- 
quired after the boy, and was informed he was recovered. I 
could not repreſs my curioſity, though I was greatly fatigued 
with my journey, and night was come on; I went directly to 
where he lived, which was three miles off, in a wild part of the 
moors. The boy himſelf opened the door, looked ſurpriſingly 
8 and told me he felt better from the inſtant he took the 
vyeaſt. | | | | 

Aſter I left Brampton, I lived in Leiceſterſhire. My 
pariſhioners being there few and opulent, I dropped my medical 
character entirely, and would not preſcribe for my own family. 
One of my domeſtics falling ill, accordingly the apothecary was 
ſent for. His complaint a violent fever, which in its progreſs 
became putrid. Having great reliance, and deſervedly, on the 
apothecary's penetration and judgment, the man was leſt 
ſolely to his management. His diſorder however kept daily 
gaining ground, till at length the apothecary conſidered him in 
very great danger. At laſt, finding every effort to be of fervice 
to him baffled, he told me he conſidered it to be a loſt caſe, and 
that in his opinion the man could not ſurvive twenty-four hours. 
On the apotliecary thus giving him up, I determined to try the 
effects of yeaſt. I gave him two large ſpoonfuls, and in fifteen 
minutes from taking the yeaſt his pulſe, though Kill feeble, be- 
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gan to get compoſed and full. He, in thirty- two minutes from 
his taking it, was able to get up from his bed and walk in his 
room. At the expiration of the ſecond hour, I gave him 2 
baſon of ſago, with a good deal of lemon, wine, and ginger in 
it; he eat it with an appetite: in another hour I repeated the 
yeaſt; an hour afterwards I gave the bark as before; at the 
next hour he had food ; next had another doſe of yeaſt, and then 
went to bed—it was nine o'clock ; he told me he had a good 
night, and was recovered. I however repeated the medicine, 
and he was ſoon able to go about his buſineſs as uſual. 

About a year after this, as I was riding paſt a detached 


farin-houſe, at the out ſkirts of the village, I obſerved a farmer's 


daughter ſtanding at the door, apparently in great affliction. 
On enquiring into the cauſe of her diſtreſs, ſhe told me her father 
was dying. I diſmounted, and went into the houſe to ſee him. 
I found him in the laſt ſtage of a putrid fever: his tongue was 
black; his pulſe was ſcarcely perceptible ; and he lay ſtretched 
out like a corpſe, in a ſtate of drowſy inſenſibility. I immediately 


procured ſome yeaſt, which I diluted with water, and poured 


down his throat. I then left him, with little hopes of recovery. 
T returned however in about two hours, and found him ſenſible 
and able to converſe. I then gave him a doſe of bark. He 
afterwards took, at a proper interval, ſome refreſhment. I ſtaid 
with him till he repeated the yeaſt, and ihen left him, with 
directions how to proceed. I called upon him the next moraing 


at nine o'clock. I found him apparently well, and walking in 


his garden. He was an old man upwards of ſeventy. 

“J have fince adminiſtered the yeaſt to above fifty perſons 
labouring under putrid fevers ; and what is ſingular,” continues 
this benevolent man, I have not loſt a patient.“ 


From the above, we are lead to expreſs a hope, that the i ig- 


norance of the quack will at length ſubſide; that common ſenie, 
the only director of the concerns of life, will regulate the judg- 
ment of thoſe who are ſo unfortunate as to be viſited by a putrid 
fever; and that, when ſo ſimple and ſo eaſy a remedy can be 
obtained, the intereſted pretender to phyſic will be diſappointed 


of his fee, and many a Valuable member of ſociety reſcued from 
the grave. 
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THE HERMIT. 


you lavery an oppreſſion were alike unknown to >the 
untutored Indian, near where the river Ganges tolls his 
waves, lived Nyſa, on the peaceful and fertile plains of Hindoſtan. 
His habitation was a cell, formed by thie hand of Nature, on the 
declivity of a mountain ; his food the production of a plat of 
ground he cultivated, or ſometimes gathered from the fruit- 
trees which grew ſpontaneouſly on the adjacent hills; and water 
was the only beverage he was deſirous of poſſeſſing. 
Nyſa, thotph he had been brought up in all the effeminatin 
Inxuriancy of the eaſt, and experienced the favours of Auringzebe, 
the powerful monarch of Hindoſtan, Joon fell a victim to the 
ambitious views of a deſigning miniſter ; by whofe inſinnations 
he was degraded from his office, and retired from the fatigue 
of public life ſtill howevet poſſefſing innocence and virtue. 
a Though ſelflexiled from the buitle and gr andeur of the 
world in which he had fo long been an ornament, diſgu Ted with 
the views of thoſe around him, and the corrupt principles of 
men in power, he did not, like Timon and Aſem, 


Rave mid the howlings of the reckleſs form, 
© Repeating oft his hatred to mankind,” 


Accuſtomed in his days of ſplendour to relieve the agent 
protect the innocent, and reward the virtuous, he could, even in 
this humble ſituation, make himſelf uſeful to his fellow. creatures: 
here the benighted and way-worn wanderer found an aſylum 
from the ferocity of the brute creation, and was ever welcomed 
with the cheerful ſmile of hoſpitality. Whatever his unluxuri- 
ant board afforded was offered fot his refreſhment, the moſſy couch 
was ſpread for his repoſe, while the eaſy gracefulneſs and intereſt- 
ing converfation of Nyſa deceived the hours of night, which 
inſipid filence, or onmeamng trifles, contribute to protrad and 
render tedious. _ 

He had wandered ſome diftance from his cell one evening, 
and was buſied in contemplating the majeſtic variety of the 
ſurrounding mountains (now partially bronght nearer by the rays 
of the ſinking ſun), and the fertility of the Pevading vales along 
their proud baſes, cultivated by the unerring hand of Nature, when 
ſuddenly the air darkened, and the lowering ſky threatened an 
immediate ſtorm. Struck with the impending gloom, he 
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haſtened back to avoid the fury of the tempeſt, and ſcarce had 
reached his cell when the rain began. 3 . 

After having carefully examined the actions of the preceding 
day, and paid a due deyotion to the Author of his exiſtence, he 
betook himſelf to reſt : but, ſcarce had the overpowering in- 
fluence of Sleep deprived him of his ſenſes, when he was alarmed 
by a voice without, craving his aſſiſtance; and, haſtening to the 
door of his cell, beheld with aſtoniſhment a youth quite ſpent 
and breathleſs with fatigue. Nyſa conducted him in, and placed 
before him the humble fare his houſe afforded; of which he' 
cently partook with a ſeeming ſenſe of 'gratitude. Being at 
length ſufficiently; recovered, his benefactor . enquired of the 
gentle ſtranger {with a graceful freedom, which a knowledge' 
of the world had long rendered familiar to him) who he was, 
and by what means he had come thither ?—To which the youtir 
modeſtly replied—* I am Oſymin, the only fon of Alkinmoor, 


Governor of Naugracreet. Under the direction of Alnazor the” 


Good I received my education. He inſtilled into my- mind an- 
early love of virtue, and a ſtrict regard for probity and truth. 
The love of ſcience increaſing with my years, I cultivated a 
friendſhip with Alfreda, a youth who poſſeſſed a penetrating 
genius, which, joined with a love of the arts, made him my 
_ tuperior in knowledge, though inferior to me in point of birth. 
A A ſhew of rational principles, added to a vivacity of temper 
and an infinuating addreſs, were ſufficient qualifications to- 
ſecure my eſteem, . I loved him ſincerely ; and, to endear myſelf 
to him the more, omitted no opportunity of promoting his 
intereſt, He in return acknowledged his gratitude in a manner 


which effectually removed every ſuſpicion. With a heart formed- 


for ſocial intercourſe, I fondly imagined I beheld in Alfreda the 
| Inſtructor and the friend; but, alas! youth is too apt to liſten” 


to the inſinuations of pretended friendſhip, and the draught of 


which we partake with pleaſure oft contains a poiſon that 
deſtroys our future peace. Shall I be believed in ſaying he was 
baſe enough to impoſe upon my eaſy confidence? Yes, by thoſe 
who know the frailty of the human heart. I yeſterday received 
a convincing proof of his perfidy, a minute detail of which 
would only increaſe my uneaſineſs, without furniſhing you with 
any uſeſul information. The thought, that he was unworthy my 


triendthip, filled me with inexpreſſible concern, anxiety, and re- 


gret. TI retired to the boſom of a thick wood, whoſe ſhade 
jecured me from the heat of the ſun, and there indulged for a 
while the gloomy ideas which filled my imagination. My 


thoughts were here lulled to a temporary ſorgetfulneſs of 
Alfreda, by the inceſſant murmuring of a river, whoſe courſe I 
followed, pondering oft on man's ingratitude, till I knew not 
where I was, nor wiſhed to return. 'The ſun had ſank below 
the horizon, and evening had bedewed the filent plains around 
me, when, to my ſurpriſe, the air darkened, and a thick glocm 
ſuddenly obſcured the faint gleam of departing day; the clouds 
poured down rain in abundance, and the vivid lightening dart- 
ed its dreadful fire along the wide expanſe of heaven. Amid 
the howling of the winds, which hoarſely murmured through 
the trees, I wandered with haſty ſtep, oppreſſed and chilled with 
the apprehenſion of ſurrounding danger. In this ſcene of ter- 
Tor, I diſcovered a faint light glimmering through a wood, and, 
forgetful of fatigue, ſoon gained the foot of the mountain, when 
Providence directed my wearied feet to thy peaceful habitation.” 
Human life,” replied the attentive Nyſa, is ever chequered 
With diſappointments and blended with perplexities. It is a 
labyrinth, in whoſe mazy path we journey on, deceiving and 
deceived, till death puts an end to our material exiſtence.— 
Happineſs is the univerſal with and aim of man; Reaſon 
ſuggeſts the ſureſt means 'of attaining that ſtate z Conſcience 
holds out to us rules by which we may form a juſt conception 
of every action, and prove their pernicious or beneficial ten- 
dency ; Prudence teacheth us to apply theſe rules to advantage; 
and Hope ſoothes the mind, by pointing onward to futurity, | 
whenever Sorrow invades our peace. We are wiſely taught to 
believe this lite is but a ſtate of trial preparatory. to another, and 
with this ſtate of probation happineſs is inconfiſtent. If thou 
haſt been unfortunate in thy connections with mankind, ſtill 
thou mayeſt find a friend in Heaven, whoſe benign influence 
will fill thy mind with a divine love of religion, and whoſe ſilent 
admonitions will deter thy imagination from indulging one 
thought repugnant to virtue. 
The mind of man is an immaterial and ſelf- directing power; 
its perceptions are at firſt ſuperficial and contracted, often ſuffer- 
Ws a wrong bias from early prejudice, bad example, or a want 
of education; and it is only by cultivating inward rectitude, and 
by the divine aid of our Creator, that we can hope to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of our duty—and in this we ought to be 
indefatigable. Ft = 
* Go now, my ſon, to thy repoſe. Remember that a lite of 
virtue is a life of peace ; that it is the daylight, the ſunſhine of 
the mind, and fills it with a perpetual ſerenity.“ IEP 
Carliſle, | 3 | MARIA» 
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THE PRETENDER'S SOLILOQUY 
ON HIS LEAVING SCOTLAND, IN THE YEAR 1746. 


TH ſmall birds rejoice in the green leaves returning; 
The murmuring ſtreamlets run clear thro” the dale; l 
The hawthorn trees blow in the dews of the morning, = 
And wild ſcatter'd cowſlips bedeck the green vale: 
But what can ſeem pleaſant, or what can ſeem fair, 
When the lingering moments are number'd by care! 
No flow'rs gaily ſpringing, 
Nor birds {weetly ſinging, ; — 
Can footh the ſad moments of joylels deſpair ! ji 


The deed that I dar'd, could it merit their malice, 

A king and. a father to ſet on his throne ? 

His right are theſe hills, and his right are thoſe vallies, 

Where the wild beaſts find ſhelter, tho? I can find none. 

But it is not my ſuff rings thus wretched forlorg— 

My brave gallant friends, 'tis your ruin I mourn! 1 
Your faith ſtood fo loyal, : a 1 
In hot bloody trial | 

Alas! can J make you no {ſweeter return! 

BURNS. 


THE BEE. TIENTS i 
WIIcOI May reſumes her reign; i 
Laughter, Love, and Joy ſhe leads; 8 i 

While her 12 thort-liv'd train 1 8 
Beam along the verdant meads. 


Julia, mark yon wild flow'r gay! * 
The Bee now quits its open breaſt, 
And to a fairer wings his way — ; ; 4 
The gaudy rifler cannot reſt. id 


3 


How like that flow'ret many a fair 
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A while her baſe purſuer flies 
But, if ſhe yields, ſoon cank'ring Care 
Preys on her bloom—ſhe droops and dies. 


. 3 ANDERSON, 
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BY THE LATE MISS BLAMIRE. 


; O URGE me not to wander, 


— And leave my pleaſant native ſhore, 
Where oft I did meander | 
On theſe lov'd banks I knew before : 


The heart that's touch'd with ſorrow 


Can feel no joy in change of ſcene ; 
Nor can the cheat, To-morrow, 


Be ought but what to-day has been, 


When Pleaſure cer o'ertakes me, 
Tis when J tread the wontcd round, 


Where former joys awake me, 


And ſtrew their relics o'er the ground: 
There's not one ſhrub or flower 

But tells ſome dear-lov'd tale to me, 
And paints ſome happy hour, 

That I, alas! no more ſhall ſee. 


Burnss Epitaph on Johny Dow, of Dauchlin. 


HEE: lies Jonny PIGEON, who, for his religion, 


If ony are anxious to ken, 


They maun follow the carl to the ither warl, 


For here Johny Pigeon had nane. - 


Sma' beer, perſecution z ſtrong ale, abſolution ; 15 
A dram his MEKMRENTO MORI; — 
A full flowing bowl the delight of his ſoul, 
And port his celeſtial glory. 
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| Review of Public Affairs. 


| ..--FRANCE: Ee | _ 
＋ O the preſent unſettled ſtate of this country is to be aſcribed the 
| continuance of warfare and contention in the world. —By dint 
of arms, ſhe has compelled near one half of Europe to bend to her 
power and yield to her. authority. To check the further growth, 
and repreſs the unbounded ambition of this republican hydra, the 
princes on the continent, in alliance with ſome neighbouring poten- 
tates, are combined for mutual defence, or effectual reſiſtance. But, 
whatever plans they may have in agitation, the longer they defer the 
execution of them, the more dubious will be the reſult —The myſteri- 
ous expedition to Egypt ſeems ſtill to remain unravelled. The 
accounts from that quarter are ſo vague and contradictory, that we 
are at a loſs to detail with accuracy any event of importance. From 
Buonaparte's own diſpatches, it appears that their ſucceſs by land has 
been adequate to their expectations. On his march from Alexandria, 
he was obliged to engage with ſtraggling hordes of Arabs and an 
army of Mamlouks: but it ſeems theſe obſtacles were eaſily ſur- 
mounted. - The power of the Beys was exerted in the battle of the 
Pyramids ; and upon the event of that engagement reſted the fate of 
Egypt. The wonted ſucceſs of Buonaparte awaited him; and, 
the fortunate iſſue of that victory, Cairo, the depot of all their ſtores, 
fell into his hands; 2000 Mamlouks were ſlain, 400 camels, loaden 
with baggage, and 50 pieces of canon, were taken, and the ſhipping 
belonging to the Beys was deſtroyed. , In this action, the impetuoſity 
and ferocity of the Mamlouks is repreſented to have been ſo terrible 
as to require all the ſteadineſs of military diſcipline, and the havoc of 
French artillery, to check and counteract them: and, when once con- 
fuſion is perceived in their ranks, they fall an eaſy prey to their 
enemies, and cannot poſſibly be rallied to be brought again into 
action,—Subſequent diſpatches ſay, that the French have penetrated 
into Syria, where they have built a fortreſs ; but the main body of the 
army ſtill remains at Cairo. They have had repeated ſkirmiſhes with 
the remnant of the Beys, and fortune is ſtill favourable to them. The 
account of Buonaparte's aſſaſſination and butchery of his army ap- 
pears improbable. Such a report may have originated from ſome 
conflict with the Beys, in which the French have perhaps met with 
ſome diſaſter, or ſome of their general officers may have been killed. 
—The news of Nelſon's victory certainly tended to animate the 
deſponding enemies of France. The deputies of the German empire, 


at Raſtadt, began to riſe in their demands; while thoſe of France 


made new and unlooked-for conceffions : but the directory, that they 
might not loſe fight of their own conſequence, got a decree paſſed for 
raifing 200,000 men by requiſition, and a large ſum was voted to ſup- 
| ply the loſs of their navy. They appear however at preſent ſolicitous 
to maintain peace with the emperor, if we recollec th: late occurs 


bis brother o 
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rence. of the territory of the Griſons being invaded without any 
oppoſition from the French. —The late law for raiſing men in France 
has produced tumuits and inſurrections in the interior of the country, 


and a formidable conſpiracy has ſhewn itſelf in Belgium, with the de- 


fign (as is generally ſuppoſed) to throw off their allegiance to their 
new maſters : but it appears probable that this inſurrection cannot be 
of long duration, as the Belgians are repreſented to be routed in every 


direction. The King of Pruſſia ſeems till undetermined reſpecting 


the new coalition: but he has ſhewn himſelf of late to lean to the fide 
of Germany, in the animated notes he has ſent to the congreſs at 
Raſtadt.— The ultimatum of the French plenipotentiaries being ac- 
cepted of by the German deputies, leaves us little room to doubt 
that a peace will be concluded with the empire. Perhaps the emperor, 
in his (PAC of King of Hungary, may take the field in behalf of 
Naples: but we advance this only as a conjecture. 


e A 
This devoted country ſeems faſt approaching to a complete revolu- 


tion. The conduct of Naples in receding from the principle of her 


treaties with France, in refuſing her ſupplies, and even threatening a 


puniſhment to thoſe who ſhould aſſiſt the beſieged in Malta, will 


tend to irritate and call down the vengeance of her republican. 
neighbours. He has no doubt been flattered with the proſpect of 
affiftance from Germany and Ruſſia; and the preſence of Admiral 
Nelſon, and the other powerful fleets which rule in the Mediterranean, 
were probably motives which actuated this power to throw down the 
gauntlet, and enter the lifts againſt France. Policy might have ſug- 


_ geſted a little patience, till he had actually received ſuch aſſiſtance as 


he was led to expect: — but, in the preſent appearance of affairs, we 
pretend to no great foreſight, when we apprehend he will follow the 
fate of his holineſs the Pope. —Champ!onet, the commander of the 


_ republican army, has already given proofs, either of the valour of his 


own, or the puſillanimity of the Neapolitan troops; for he has ſuc- 


ceeded in defeating them in every direction, without any material 


eheck.— The conduct of the King of Sardinia is to ns inexplicable. 
His fate is a phznomenon in modern politics. He might have been 
compelled to abandon his Piedmonteſe dominions; but deliberately 
to renounnce his claims, and convey them into the hands of the 


French general, without the ſmalleſt oppoſition, betrays the mind of 


a fanatic, or the terror of a coward. He is a deſcendant of the Stuart 
family; and his fate is ſimilar to that of James II. in abdicating the 
throne, of whom it is ſaid “ His reign was a ſcene of tyranny, and 
he left his throne to avoid the puniſhment which he merited.““ He 
has taken refuge in flight, and will probably follow the plan of fallen 
princes, immure himſelf in a monaſtery in his iſland of Sardinia. 


<1 17 5 IRELAND. | 
After the horrors of civil war which have raged in this unfortunate 
country for ſeveral months paſt, we are glad to hail the proſpect of 
the return of the halcyon days of peace. The daring leader, Hor, 
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has at length ſurrendered to government, no doubt under the condi- 
tion; of his baniſhment.—Among the prifoners on board La HocRR, 
an 84 line of battle ſhip, taken by Admiral Warren; was the ſingularly 
noted character, TEORBRALD WOLITYE Toxk. He was one of the 
original projectors of the plan of the United Iriſhmen. His activity 
in that cauſe obliged him to forſake his native country, and take 
refuge in France, where he was no leſs aſſiduous in promoting the 
intereſts of the conſpiracy than he had been at home. His behaviour 
when a priſoner was remarkable; and, when brought to his trial, he 
behaved with firmneſs and intrepidity ; ; acknowledged the charge 
brought againſt him, and appeared to glory in the cauſe he had em- 
barked in, and which he called “the ſame in which Waſhington had 
{ſucceeded and Koſciuſko failed“ He entreated of the court, as a 
ſoldier holding a commiſſion from France, that he might, like the 
emigrant, Sombrieul, be ſhot. His requeſt was denied him; but the 
night previous to his execution he cut his throat, of which he died. 
Abe ſyſtem of pillage and murder ſtill prevails in the country, and 
the rumour of inſurrection is not yet laid aſide: but we obſerve with 
pleaſure, that the reſtraints of martial law are ſuſpended i in Balfaſt, 
and the principal towns of the north.—A freſh topic of diſcuſſion is 
ſtill keeping aliye the feuds of party, and ſowing freſh' ſeeds of ani- 
moſity among the people; we mean the union of the two kingdoms. 
What would be its conſequences to Ireland is highly problematical. 
One part of the kingdom reliſhes the project, as tending to promote 
their trade and extend their commerce; whilſt another deprecates 
the meaſure, as one of the greateſt evils that could poſſibly vifit-them. 
The old diſtinctions of Orange men have ariſen in Dublin; and the 
tumults they have occaſioned are diſgraceful, owing to the inſults Spit 


have offered the amiable Werra ack in whagh ane ſeem to deipit 
his LOOT oral 


BRITAIN, 5 
We getenen aide of the legiſlature i is ſtill for war. His Majeſty, who, 
on the 2oth of November, opened the buſineſs of the ſeflion, dwelt 
upon the ſignal ſucceſſes of his fleets and armies, and con ratulated 
his faithful Lords and Commons on the event of Admiral Nelſon's 
enterpriſe; the acceſſion of the Emperor of Ruſſia and the Ottoman 
Porte to the common cauſe; and on the rebellion being repreſſed in 
Ireland. He told the gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, that the 
produce of the permanent revenue was fully adequate to our increaſed 
expenditure; the national credit was improved, and the commerce 
and induſtry of the nation were flouriſhing ; that the preſent ſituation 
of affairs unhappily rendered heavy expences indiſpenſible, but qur 


reſources would enable us to pravide the neceſſary fupplies, without 


any eſſential inconvenience. He concluded with relying with the 
_ utmoſt confidence on our efforts to enable him to conduct the conteſt 

in which we were engaged to.a ſafe and honourable conclufion.—The 
miniſter has in agitation a new. ſyſtem of finance, viz. raiſing the ſup- 
plies within the year, which is certainly the moſt prudent, and, if 
efectually carried into execution, would ultimately be the moſt 
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advantageous for the: nation. Poſterity wbutt not be burdened with 
eur debt, and we would ſoon know the extent of our abilities 

or the profecution of àa War. The new Tax on Income, intended 'a8 
a ſubſtitute far the the Tripple Aſſeſſment of laſt year, is, if properly 


mocdiſed, the moſt equitable that could be fuggeſted. The only 


thing to be apprehended in its operation, is the ſyſtem of diſcloſure, 


and which in a mercantile country becomes highly objectionable. 


There is reaſon te ſuppoſe that the tax will bear hard upon men of 
middling rank, which will probably be the means of rendering the 
other taxes leſs productive. We cannot but regret the cauſe which 

induced our legiſlature to ſuſpend that valuable privilege, the Habeas 
Corpus Act, the ſuſpenſion of which continues to May, 1790. - An 


additional proof of Britiſn proweſs has lately manifeſted itſelf under 


General Stuart, in taking the ifland of Minorca from the Spaniards. 
This iſland. will prove a valuable acquiſition, owing to its excellent 
harhour (Port Mahon), which will bea ſafe retreat for our ſhips in 
— Mediterranean, and enable us to keep in check the eruiſers of 
„„ cobils big 397 00 a.60195071NG 0 LOOMS e 
In reflecting on wo preſent politics of Europe, there is little-conſola- 
tory tothe friend of liberty and of mankind; The French government 
bas departed from the grand-principle on which they profeſſed to enter 
into war, to indulge in viſionary ſchemes af aggrandiſement, and te 
acquire conqueſts, which in the end will be deſtructive to them. 
They forget that the nation only which is happy and at peace is truly 
great. They neglect the means of internal greatneſs, peace, and in- 
duſtry, to purſue a falſe glory, which dazzles only to miſlead and 
deſtroy.— With reſpe to ourſetves, we are ſtill convinced that the 
return of peace ought to be the principal, the ſole object with the 


* 
OT 


Britiſh, government; and that no colonial acquifitions can be an 


adequate compenſation for even a fingle year of war. - We are not 
of that claſs of politicians whe are diſpoſed to deſpair of our country; 
but gur finances are deranged, and a ſeaſon of tranquillity is neceſſary 


fo reſtore them. Our commerce may not in appearance be diminiſh» 


ed; yet, if the expences with which it is at preſent burdened: be 


t ken into confider tion, it can. yet. ſcarcely he ſaid to be in a Alouriſhs 


Ing ſtate. Qur military arraugements may, poſhbly be neceſſary for 
the ſecutity of the 194 3 but we are convinced that they'are'calcu- 


lated ultimately to enervate and diminiſh its induſtry, which, is the 
fole 85 vantage that Britain poſſeſſes over other European nations —its 
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Some Arrangements reſpeFing the more regular Publication of the 
SATELLITE being about to be made, it is hoped that, after 


the Appearance of the Fourth M unter, 10 Subſequent Delay will 


take Place.] 
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"ANECDOTES, &c. 


When the Dublin ſtage was under the management of Mr. 
Ryder, Moſs, who is a good low comedian, but tull of the furor 
of extravagance in his acting, played the part of Lovegold, in 
the comedy of the Mis ER: to give an additional, and, as he 
thought, a happy ſtroke to the part, when he was frantic for 
the loſs of his money, he ran to the front of the ſtage, and 
ſnatched the harpſichord-player's wig off, exclaiming as loud as 
he could,“ You have got my money, and I'll keep your wig 


till you return it.“ The enraged muſician, when the play was 


ended, flew to the green-room, and inſiſted on Moſs giving him 
ſatisfaction.—“ Pho, pho,” rephed the player, © miſers never 


give any thing.” 


Ihe late Mr. Foott uſed to paſs much of his time at the ſeat 

of Sir Francis Blake Delavall. During one of his viſits, he 
happened to- be looking at ſome pigs belonging to Sir Francis, 
which had a few minutes before been ſerved with their morning's 


meal, and obſerved a filver ſpoon thrown among their victuals : 


the grunting community making more than common noiſe, 
cauſed one of the maids to go and endeavour to filence them, 
and not obſerving Mr. Foote, ſhe cried in a pet, Deuce take 
the pigs, what a noiſe they make.“ . Well they may, you 
jade,“ replied Foote, when they have got but one ſilver ſpoon 
among em all.“ my 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. Juvents,—We would recommend him to try ſome other walk in 


the paths of literature, where his claſſical knowledge may appear to 
more-advantage. His poem is too unintelligible for our purpoſe. 

- ANoN.—The ballad is too prolix : it has beauties, but they are 
loſt in its extreme length. 882 5 
NaArukA.— We will thank him for another copy of his eſſay, as 
part of it was torn away before it reached us. 

ANON VMovs would have given us the beſt proof of his“ moral 
feelings“ by paying the poſtage of his letter. 

A correſpondent in Scotland has given us a ſketch of the character 
of the late Lord DAER. As we conceive his character was caſt in a 
mould of “ Virtue's form,“ we would ſolicit ſome ingenious friend, 
or admirer of that worthy man, to favour us with a few memoirs of 
his life, as the ſketch ſent us is too imperfect for publication. 

PHILANDER, ATTICUS, and HORTENSIUS, {hall appear in our next. 

We ſolicit a continuance of the communications of CARLIOLUS), 


Mara, and other literary friends, who have occaſionally favoured us 
with their afliftance, — 


\ 
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MEMOIRS OF CATHARINE THE SECOND, LATE. 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


"HE characters which occaſionally may be of ſervice to the 
world are thoſe which, by profligacy, tyranny, and other 
enormous crimes, create an univerſal abhorrence among man- 
kind; while, on the other hand, the patriot and the benefactor 
of the human race affords a pattern for imitation and a 
ſtimulus to virtue. The former of theſe comes under our 
immediate conſideration ; and, as her ſucceſſor ſeems to be 
prefling forward into the buſtle of contention and witfare, a 
ſhort ſketch of her conduct and her politics becomes ſome- 
what intereſting at this particular period. 

Ihe late Empreſs of Ruffia, Catharine II. was i daughter 
of Chriſtian Auguſtus, Prince of Anhalt-Zerbſt, and was 
baptized Sophia Auguſta; but, on her marriage with the 
Grand Duke of Ruſſia, 1745, and conſequent admiſſion into 
the Greek church, ſhe aſſumed the name of Catharine. On 
the death of Elizabeth. her huſband Peter III. afnended the 
throne, in the year 1762; but he had ſcarcely reigned ſix 
months, when the machinations of his wife deprived him of 
his crown, and put a. period to his exiſtence. This horrid 
tranſaction, though affected to be involved in obſcurity, 
appears to admit of little doubt. She continually ſhewed the 
moſt marked averſion to the Emperor before he wielded the 
reins of government; but when that event took place, the 
cabals of her partizans were carried on ſo openly as ſcarcely 
to deceive the moſt partial obſerver. No man but Peter 
could be ſo much miſtaken; but his unſuſpicious behaviour 
was ſuch, that, though his moſt confidenual ſervants told him 
K x 
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of the conſpiracy againſt him, he was ſo fully convinced of 
their falſchood, that every inſinuation to that effect put him 
in a paſſion. Catharine ſucceeded in depoling her unfortu- 
nate huſband, and immediately was proclaimed Empreſs of 
all the Ruſſia. She had attained the object of her ambition, 
and ſhe now laboured to conceal the inglorious path which 
brought her to the throne, by plunging the nation into a 
war. She ſo far ſucceeded, that ſhe obtained the name of a 
GREAT monarch ; but, as the acceptation of the word great- 
neſs does not afoally convey the idea of goodneſs, ſhe may 
not improperly lay claim to the ignoble title. It is an in- 
ateful reflection however to conliger, that thoſe actions, 


falſely called GREAT, ſhould be effected at the expence of the 


happineſs of millions; that whole nations {ould be involved 
in miſery to procure the empty name. Her policy was ſomewhat 
Umilar to that of Elizabeth of England, in ſelecting miniſters, 
generals, &c. to manage her affairs. Her great exploits may 


be therefore attributed to the natural ſtrength of the empire, 


the force of which ſhe laboured to collect and concentrate, 
rather than to any perſonal abilities which ihe poſſeſſed. As 


to the propriety of her plans and the Juſtice of her meaſures, 
few need enquire. She was a tyrant in every ſenſe of the 


word ; and, as her caprices and her will were judged equally, 
proper, the validity of her meaſures was never diſputed by 
either her miniſters or commanders. Her unwarrantable claims 
upon Turkey can only be equalled by her unjuſt invaſion of 
Poland. With reſpe& to her conduct in that unfortunate 
country, it affords as flagrant an inſtance of the violation of all 
laws, human and divine, as is to be found in the annals of 
barbarous ſavages in any age. Who can refle& without horror 
ori the maſſacre of Iſmael? To ſpare neither age nor ſex, the 
harmleſs matron nor the inoffenſive citizen, but all, without 
diſcrimination and without mercy, to be imolated upon the 
altar of her ambition, and afterwards ſacrilegiouſly offer up her 
thankſgiving to heaven for the ſucceſs of this enterpriſe, betrays 
ſuch a callouſneſs to every feeling of humanity and every ſenti- 
ment of juſtice, as even to exceed the barbarity of Nero and the 


cruelty of Genghis Khan. If her ambition inſtigated theſe un- 


provoked attacks upon other nations, it fortunately happened 
that ſhe was ſometimes foiled in her career of injuſtice. She 
had, like Elizabeth, her favourites; and, like Elizabeth, ſhe had 


| too, in the perſon of her freed man Sabor, an Eſſex, who de- 


ceived ner. She was ruled by him ſo effectually, as even to be 
Toke upon reſpecting the condition and ſtrength of her 
forces. Her military liſts, in the war with Perſia, amounted to. 
400,000, but no more than 200,000 were ever brought into the 
field ; the conſequence of this was defeat and diſaſter, and by 
which two of her armies were conſumed. Her ſucceſs in 
Auſtria and Poland is to be aſcribed to the fortunate choice ſhe 

made of able minitters, rather than to any other cauſe. The 
policy ſhe held with other nations was ſo fluctuating and un- 
certain, that, without any apparent motive, ſne became the 
herald of liberty, or the advocate for deſpotiſm: but, without 
much diſcernment, it might appear that her predominant paſſion 
was political aggrandiſement.— During the war with America, 
one would have ſuppoſed that the trident of Neptune was, 
under her flag, to become the ſacred ſymbol of Liberty. She 
preſented a memorial to the courts of London, Verſailles, and 
Madrid, in which ſhe inſiſted that the commerce of all nations, 
even the belligerent powers, ſhould be free and reſpected. She 
even deputed Prince Gallitzin to the General States, to propoſe 
a league that ſhould be formed for its ſupport. But mark the 
inſidious contraſt. In the year 1793 the avowed principles of 
a directly oppoſite nature. Influenced ſolely by the inveteracy 
of her rage, ſhe denounced the ſevereſt vengeance againſt the 
upſtart republicans, and declared war againſt France, without 
diſcufſion, without manifeſto, and without being capable of 
alleging a reaſon, or even that barbarous maxim which has 
{flipped from the pen of Monteſquien, “that the law of natural 
defence ſometimes involves the neceſſity of attack, when a 
people ſees that a longer peace would enable another power to 
effect their deſtruction.“ 

With ſuch an inſatiable 1 who could have ſuppoſed 
that this woman had a taſte for literature, that ſhe rewarded 
men of letters, and that ſhe was the patron of genius. That 
the was entitled to the panegyric of philoſophers, we are not 
| acquainted with; but that ſeveral men of letters were rewarded 

for their abilities, that the patronized their works, and even 
affected a regard for the authors, is indubitable. Her pur- 
chaſing the libraries of Voltaire and D'Alembert evinced her 
literary tatte, unleſs it was with a view, as a late writer ſuſ- 

ects, to bury the relics of theſe great men. „But her 
refufal,” he adds, 4 to give effect to the uſeful inſtructions 
collected under her orders, by the learned travellers of the 
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academy of Peterſburg, under the direction of Pallas and 


Gmelin, proves clearly that the defire of a vain luſtre, rather 


than the real utility of nations, was the motive of the pro- 
tection the affected to give to artiſts and men of letters.” — 
Like the tyrants of antiquity, ſhe revived the ſingular prac- 
tice of royal and philoſophic banquets. At her ſuppers, ſhe 
was attended by all the philoſophers ſhe could collect; but 
the imperial reſentment was ſometimes excited, on which, 
occaſions ſhe rewarded the wit with baniſhment inſtead of a. 
laurel—a favour which Diderot was unfortunate enough to 
receive, as a premium for his frankneſs.—The well-earned: 
compliment ſhe paid to that. great orator, Mr. Fox, in placing 


his buſt between thoſe of Cicero and Demoſthenes, in her 


library, for his having prevented the threatened war with 
Ruflia, reflects honour on her taſte, and on the memory of that 
great public character. The ſtrongeſt feature of her private 
character was her antipathy to her ſon Paul, the preſent 
emperor. He owes his ſafety to the public, elle it is probable 
the young prince would have experienced a ſimilar fate with 


his father. The ambition of Potemkin would eagerly have 
ſought an opportunity to gratify the murderous inclination of 


the prince's mother, if the deed could have been perpetrated 


with impunity, but the public had not yet forgot the tragi- 


cal end of his father, and they watched with great tenderneſs 
over the offspring, which was one day to rule over them. 
As an inſtance of their attachment, Prince Paul being one 
day indiſpoſed, the people ſurrounded the caſtle, and inſiſted 
upon ſeeing him. The empreſs, pale, trembling, and appre- 
henfive for her own ſafety, was obliged to bring him forward 
to ſatisfy the public anxiety. bis wonderful woman at 

length finiſhed her extraor dinary career, and paid the debt 


of nature, on the 17th of Noy. 1796, ſuddenly and unſcen, 


in her water cloſet. 


In concluding this memoir, V we ſhall give a ſhort ſketch of 
different opinions reſpecting her. The firſt is written by 


N. de la Croix, and the ſecond i is anonymous. In ſpeaking 


of Ruſſia, be ſays—& This mighty empire was groſsly hewn 
out by Peter the Great. "The rough form of this coloſſal 
figure was ſoftened by Elizabeth; and it has received more 
of the human APPCArance tron the able hands of Catharine II. 
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who, by the inſtructions which ſhe gave the commiſſioners 

charged with preparing a new code of laws, has proved her- 

felf worthy of governing a great empire. She has done 

more by her equity and her beneficence than all the generals 
have done by their warlike virtues. Tt is of little advantage 
to ſo vaſt an empire to have its bounds extended. Its true 

welfare is more eſſentially promoted by favouring population 

by wiſe laws; by encouraging induſtry ; by increaſing its 

riches by commerce; by cultivating the arts, and reconciling 

them to a ſtubborn ſoil, ungenial to their nature; by melio- 

rating the manners of a ſtill ſavage race of nobles; and by 
communicating ſenſibility to a people whom the roughneſs of 
their climate had rendered impenetrable to all "the ſoft 
affections and ſocial virtues of humanity. Theſe are the 
works which already make the name of Catharine illuſtrious, 
and which will reflect fo much glory on her memory ”— The 
following places her in a leſs glorious point of view :— 


| « Baſe counterfeit of all that's mild and good | 
The Lord's anointed—with a huſband's blood! 
Thro' blood now wading to a foreign throne, 
Exulting o'er expiring Freedom's groan. 
Lover of men, yet ſcourge of human kind; 
Compoſt of luſt and cruelty combin'd: 
Still for new kingdoms ſtruggling, doſt thou brave 
Threeſcore and ten years and the yawning grave ? 
Thy mad ambition wilt thou never curb, 
But {till with wars the weary world diſturb 
Thou PROOF of HELL !” 


* 


ON THE ADVANTAGES ARISING FROM THE | 
STUDY OF CHEMISTRY. 


N turning our attention to the progreſs of knowledge in 
former ages of the world, it is ſufficient to aſtoniſh a re- 
flecting mind, that the moſt uſeful and ſublime diſcoveries ſhould 
| have been treated as the emanations of witchcraft, or the 
machinations of the devil. Galileo was eſteemed a heretic for de- 
claring that our earth was a globe, and that there were antipodes; 
and the author of the art of printing was held a molt dangerous 
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and wicked character, becauſe all his books were found exactly 
ſimilar to each other. The ſixteenth century (the æra of Galen 


and other philoſophers) produced men of genius, who diffuſed 
doctrines over Europe which ſeemed to defy. all oppoſition. 
At this time the golden dreams of alchemiſts evaniſhed, and 
ſcience, by ſlow degrees, began to force its way into the world. 
The ſtudy of Cukuis rar opened a new and comprehenſive 
field for phyſical inveſtigation. Paracelſus, the opponent of 
Galen, by his induſtry and penetrating genius, made many dif- 
coveries of the virtues of mercury and antimony, and even 
introduced the uſe of opium. In ſpite of the power of his 


enemies, he circulated his doctrines ſo effectually, that early in 
the ſeventeenth century there were no phyſicians in Europe of 


any celebrity but the diſciples of Paracelſus. His ſucceſſors in 
this field of ſcience were many; but they were {till obliged to 
combat the prejudices of mankind and the perſecutions of 
prieſts. ' Van Helmont was accounted a magician, and was 


_ tortured by the inquiſition, becauſe he was the moſt celebrated 


philoſopher and chemiſt of his day. It is ſaid of this great 
man, that he diſeovered, in the middle of laſt century, many of 
thoſe important facts which adorn the writings of our Prieſtleys 
and Lavoiſiers of the preſent day. He firlt gave the name of 


gas to thoſe vapours which reſemble the air we breathe ; and 


he illuſtrated his theory by ſome phænomena of the animal 


cconomy, ſuch as the ſuffocation of workmen in mines, the 
| accidents occaſioned by the vapour of charcoal, and that 
deſtructive atmoſphere which is breated in cellars where ſpiritu- 


ous liquors are in fermentation. He accounts for ſeveral 


diſeaſes upon this principle; and aſcribes the propagation of 
epidemical diſorders to thoſe noxious vapours with which the 


air is fometimes infected. 

Had the progreſs of chemical knowledge ſtopt here, it would 
hang been of little importance to the world, as the facts which 
were already diſcoyered were ſo diſtorted by every new theoriſt, 


that they only tended to render the ſtudy unſatistactory and 


obſcure ; but the great Bacon, whoſe comprehenſive mind ſaw 
the immenſe advantage that might reſult to the world in general, 


and to this nation in particular, from this branch of philoſophy, 


adviſed the collecting of facts, and the comparing of theſe 
deliberately, in order to diſcover the cauſes and circumſtances 
upon which they depended. Thus, ſays he, can a ſatisfactory 
ſyſtem be only produced.—If experiments are not directed by 
theory, they mar be a blind feeling; but theory without ex- 
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pderiment is deceitful and uncertain. This ſagacious philoſopher 
attained his object; for he ſoon completely baniſhed that 
dark and abſtruſe philoſophy which was built upon conjecture 
alone. | 15 By 
On the very day that Bacon died the famous Boyrs was 
born! The opulence of his circumſtances enabled him to pur- 
ſue with ardour the path which Bacon recommended, and he 
was amply qualified for the taſk. He was poſſeſſed of a 
penetration and ingenuity of mind which, in experimental phi- 
loſophy, ſerve to point out the ſhorteſt and moſt ſimple as well 
as uſeful experiments, and which enabled him to deduce the 
molt important truths from the ſimpleſt and moſt. inſignificant 
facts. — Hales, Boerhaave, and others, enriched the world by 
their uſeful labours. The firit, by his great number of experi- 
ments on vegetable, animal, and mineral ſubſtances; likewiſe 
into the effects of fermentation, chemical diffolutions and com- 
binations, the combuſtion of bodies, and reſpiration; and the 
latter upon his improvement of theſe experiment. 
 Hitherto chemiſtry, though it was much advanced, had been 
treated in a deſultory manner; but it was reſerved to the im- 
mortal BECHER to collect the number of facts that were diſco- 
covered, to generalize them, and form a ſyſtem. This man, 
whoſe genius equalled his knowledge, ſaw with a ſingle glance 
the immenſe number of chemical phznomena. He invented a 
theory that ſoon obtained credit throughout Enrope. He was 
invited to Vienna, where he contributed to the eſtabliſhment of 
ſeveral manufactures, a chamber of commerce, and an India 
company; but the jealouſy of miniſtry finally accompliſhed 
both his diſgrace and his ruin. He was not leſs unfortunate at 
Mentz, Munich, and Wurtzburg, which determined him to go 
to Haerlem, where he invented a machine whereby a great 
quantity of ſilk might be worked in a little time, and with few 
hands. New diſgraces and misfortunes however awaited him, 
and he was obliged to retire to England, and he died in London, 
at the age of fifty-ſeven, of a broken heart. —STanr, the 
Pruſſian, next followed the footſteps of the illuſtrious Becher. 
It was the opinion of theſe two philoſophers, that fre enters into 
the compoſition of all inflammable bodies, and into metals and 
moſt minerals, and in that condenſed ſtate it was called phlgiſten 
(latent fire), to diſtinguiſh it from its free ſtate. They tell us 
that fire (phlogiſton) is actually a material body, and liable to 
be modified by the influence of circumſtances. In bodies liable 
to burn it exiſts in a latent ſtate ; place them tn circumſtances in 
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; whieh edmbuſtion is produced, you then will behold it, perceive 
itt operate, and feet its influence. In bodies, as metals, though 
you do nat perceive tho Fame, yet, you will difcover this _ 
e by the alteration of their properties. 
0 Perhaps the next of eminence was the ingenious Dr. Buack, 
| | of Edinburgh, who diſcovered that certain ſubſtances, ſuch as 
| marble, chalt, and lineſlaue, were inſoluble in water; but, on 
| undergoing the action of fire, they aſſumed directly contrary 
| Properties; that, as in their former ſtate, they effervefced with; 
acids; but, when burnt, it was the reverſe; and being eafily 
| difſolved in water, ſo as to form a tranſparent liquor; and, 
likewife, they were rendered fo cauſtic as to corrode all animal 
| and ve getable ſubſtances. He diſcovered, that, by the procefs: 
| of: 4 they loſt half their former weight; and, when treated 
_ with acids, the compound weighed lighter than before. This 
Which was loft he proved to be a permanent elaſtic fluid, which 
he denominated : fixed air, deprived. of which, the reſidue was 
cauſtic, or quiat line. This celebrated philoſopher attracted 
the attention of contemporary chemiſts, who applied this new 
doctrine ia medieine, to which it has proved one of the moſt 
efecacions aſſiſtants that ever was invented. Dr. Macbride, 
that amiable and learned phyſician, eſtabliſhed its ſalutary 
application i in diſeaſes of a putrid nature, by introducing fixed 
| air into the fyſtem, and it has ſince been corroborated by the 
[ | teftimedy of Beddoes, Ruth, and 'Frotter.+ | 
N At length the immortal Piss TLEV aroſe, who, nd a ad 
| pofſeſſed of fortitude, and an intuitive genius, entered upon his 
4 philoſophic career, and proceeded, with ſuch unexampled ſuc- 
| ceſs, that he excited the admiration and ſurpriſe of the learned 
[ world. It is impoſlible to do juſtice in this eſſay to his numer- 
ous and ufeful diſcoveries. To him we are indebted for the 
* new modelling as it were the whole feience of chemiſtry, by the 
| _ difcovery of vital air, which he denominates dephlogiſticated air. 
And it is a curious fact, that this diſcovery was at the ſame 
N time . found out, theugh by a different proceſs, by the foreign 
= chemiſt Schelte.—Soon after, however, the famous Lavoifier in- 
| troduced the anti-phlogiltice theory, which, though combated by 
1 the united talents of Black, Kirwan, and Prieſtley, who, in their 
turn, were at laſt convinced of the new doctrine, has become a 
| 
| 
| 
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Ip As an inſtance of the efficacy of this valuable chemical alone, 
Ke No. H. page 455 of the SAT BLLITE, | | 
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Among the numerous diſcoveries in this uſeful branch of ſcience, 
the molt ſingular perhaps whatever, is that of plants emitting 
vital air and abſorbing fixed air. After it was communicated 
to the Royal Society, the Preſident gave their thanks to Dr. 
Prieſtley in a moſt eloquent ſpeech. —* From your diſcoveries,” 
ſays Sir John Pringle, © we are aſſured that no vegetable grows 
in vain, but that, from the oak in the foreſt to the graſs in the 
field, every individual plant is of ſervice to mankind ; if not 
always diſtinguiſhed by ſome medicinal virtue, yet making a 
part of the whole, which cleanſes and purifies our atmoſphere. 
In this the fragrant roſe-tree and deadly nightſhade co-operate 2 
nor is the herbage, nor woods that flouriſh in the moſt re- 
mote and unpeopled regions, unprofitable to us, nor we to them, 

_ conſidering how conſtantly the winds convey to them the fixed 
air iſſuing from vur lungs, while they ſend out vital air for us.“ 

From what cauſe do we enjoy the ſuperiority over other 
nations in our trade and manufactures? It is owing to the 
chemiſt. From his laboratory ſprings the cauſe which operates 
on the engine which moves the hammer to model the iron. — 
Owing to him the miner can with ſafety deſcend into the bowels 
of the earth, and procure us coal and lead and minerals of ever 
deſcription. It is from this that the manufactures of Vorkſhire 
and Lancaſhire, and the potteries of Staffordſhire, have acquired 
ſo much celebrity. Birmingham and Sheffield have ariſen to 
a degree of importance which nothing but the labours of the 
chemical philoſopher could have conferred. A ſcience, there- 
fore, which gives us a name of conſequence, which is the origin 


of our fortune and our fame, ſhould be held dear in ſociety, 
and communicated to our children. 


R. M. 
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FUNERAL EULOGIUM ON DR. FRANKLIN. 


BY MIRABEAU. FE, 


2 RANK LIN i is 8 hs genius who freed 11 
and poured a copious ſtream of knowledge throughout 
Europe, is returned into the boſom of the Divinity. 

The ſage to whom two worlds lay claim, the man for 
whom ſcience and politics are diſputing, indubitabiy enjoyed 
an elevated rank in human nature. 

L 
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| ©" The cabinet of princes have long been in the habit of 

notifying the death of thoſe who were great only in their 
funeral orations. Long hath the etiquette of courts pro- 
claimed the mourning of hypocriſy. Nations ſhould wear. 
mourning for none but their benefactors. The repreſenta- 
tives of- nations ſhould recommend to public homage oaly 
thoſe who have been the heroes of humanity. 

The Congreſs hath ordered, in the fourteen confederate 
ſtates, a mourning of two months for the death of Benjamin 
FRANKLIN, and America is at this moment paying the tribute 
of veneration to one of the fathers of her conſtitution. 

Were it not worthy of us, gentlemen, to join in this reli- 

ous act, to pay our ſhare of that homage now rendered in 
the ſight of the univerſe, at once to the rights of man, and 
to the philoſopher who moſt contributed to extend the con- 
queſts of Liberty over the face of the whole earth. Antiquity 
would have reared altars to that vaſt and mighty genius, who, 
for the advantage of human kind, embracing earth and heaven 
in his ideas, could tame the rage of thunder and of deſpotiſm. 
France, enlightened and free, owes at leaſt ſome teftimony 
of remembrance and regret to one of the greateſt men who 
ever ſerved the cauſe of philoſophy and liberty. 

I move you to decree, that the National Aſſembly ſhall 
weat mourning: three days for the late Benjamin Franklin, 
which was not only unanimouſly agreed to, but received with 
the moſt enthuſiaſtic een of OP” | 92k 


e THE IMPRESSING OF SEAMEN. 
WW HEN the buſineſs of government requires exertion. and 
expedition, it is the indiſpenſable duty of its officers 
to take the moſt efficacious means towards the attainment of 
the objects in view. This is a mode. of. reaſoning none will 
controvert, and none ought to counteract. But when the 
means employed to attain theſe meaſures become a queſtion 
of propriety, the good man muſt be awake to a ſenſe of his 


duty, and endeavour to correct the abuſe, or rectify the evil, 


and alſo to point out ſome alteration of the ſyſtem, « or im- 
provement of the Jon: 


SS 2. 
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It is a maxim in our conſtitution, that no man can be 
deprived of his liberty without his own conſent, unleſs he 
violates the laws of the land. This is an invaluable advantage, 
a natural privilege, and ought to be kept inviolate. Inſtances 
are too many where one individual has been oppreſſed by 
another; where the overbearing creditor has become the ruin 
of the unfortunate tradeſman, and the landlord the tenant ; 
where the robber has beggared the defenceleſs traveller, or 
the merchant has fallen a prey to the unprincipled pirate. 
Theſe are evils which the legiſlature cannot forſee, and there- 
fore cannot prevent. But when the TMPRESSING OF SEAMEN 
comes under our conſideration, we are compelled to heſitate, 
and deprecate an evil of the greateſt magnitude, and of the 
utmoſt importance to the happineſs of a large portion of the 
molt valuable part of the community. For what purpoſe has 
government beſtowed the utmoſt attention towards the - ex- 
_ tending of our commerce? — Has Clive and Cornwallis 
fought in the wilds of Hindoſtan, to ſecure our poſſeſſions in 
India—has Cook circumnavigated the world —has Chatham 
laboured to eſtabliſh a permanent fiſhery on the banks of 
Newfoundland and the Hebrides of Scotland, and to extend 
our trade to the Weſt Indies and America—have theſe great 
national objects been attained, at a vaſt expence of blood and 
treaſure, ſolely to rear a ſupply of ſeamen to be kidnapped ? 
Like the ox fattening for the market, is he taken care of only 
to be butchered ? If this were the principle upon which our 
diſtant colonies were eſtabliſhed and our commerce extended, 
it would be better if there never had been a Columbus nor 
a Cook. SD - 

It would be harſh to impute ſuch a motive to any miniſter; 
but the abuſe of the practice of impreſſing ſeamen has become ſo 
flagrant, that it juſtifies animadverſion, and calls aloud for the 
interference of the legiſlature, to ſubſtitute ſome other method 
for procuring a ſupply of ſeamen, than by forcibly tearing the 
parent from his home, and ſeizing on the unwary ſailor 
(perhaps juſt returned from a long voyage), without having 
it in his power to ſettle any domettic concerns, and provide 
for his wife and family. | 

The only argument for impreſſing ſeamen is, that it is im- 
pollible to procure an 10e ſupply by any other means, and 

* — 
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conſequently is never reſorted to but on the moſt important 
occaſion. This is a moſt vague and inaccurate mode of 
reaſoning. I would aſk by what means our ſtanding army 
and our militia regiments are ſupplied with men? The firſt 
is by bounties, and the latter by ballot. Have the ſame 
methods ever been reſorted to in raiſing ſeamen ? This plan, 
though never thought of, is not unworthy of an attempt z 
and, as there is too much reafon to believe that the mutinies 
in the navy ariſe principally from this ſource, any endeavour 
to prevent a repetition of ſimilar evils in future would be 
truly patriotic. 

On a ſuppoſition that one half of the ſeamen belonging to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland were immediately wanted— 
2 circumſtance which never happened were theſe ſeamen 
_ regiſtered at the different ports, they might be procured in a 
ſingle day, by the ſimple method of ballotting. As each 
community would be Rad reſponſible for its own, an evaſion 

could not poſſibly take place. An embargo on all ſhips 
leaving port for a certain number of days is a meaſure which 
is generally adopted in caſes of ſeamen being wanted, and 
ſhould the ſailors deſert their veſſels and Hy into the country 
when the ballot took place, they ſhould in that caſe be made 
liable to be impreſſed. Admitting that three men out of 
every four were wanted, the alternative is obviouſly prefer- 
able, as each man ſtood a fair chance of being excuſed, and 
not ſubje& to the future alarm of being dtagged from his 
home by a preis-gang, and treated like a crminal— The 
number of ſhips on voyages ſhould, on their arrival at their 
reſpective ports, be regulated as above; and, as there are 
few veſſels employed on any expedition that requires more 
than ſix months, there need be little dread of an invaſion 
that could not be forſeen and prevented in that period. 

At all events the meaſure ſhould be modified, if not 
entirely changed; were it only to confine the practice of 
impreſſing to all vagrants and people who have no viſible or 
lawful trade, and adopt the ſyſtem of ballot and aher 
entrance with the dehiciehcy. 

There is indeed one Exception to the injuſtice of imprefling, 
which the Board of Admiralty ſometimes adopts when appli- 
cations are made; but, as it is impofſible all ſailors can apply, 
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it is only partial.— Even this has become a flagrant evil, for it 
is frequently made uſe of by the unprincipled underſtrappers 
belonging to the Board only as a decoy. The alarmed ſeamen, 
when he gets aſhore, purchaſes a protection, which he thinks 
will enſure him from danger, but ere the lapſe of a day, he is 
too frequently immured in the dungeon of a tender. 
It is a ſubject of wonder, that government winks at ſuch 
groſs depravity, and ſuch glaring perverſion of the principles 
of our conſtitution. In many inſtances theſe emiſſaries of 
power do certainly act directly contrary to their orders, and 
when they do, they ſhould be brought to juſtice. In a 
recent tranſaction in the Ifle of Man, they not only ſeized 
upon the inoffenſive fiſhermen, but even tradeſmen and 
farmers, and indeed in a great meaſure ruined. the herring 
fiſhing in one part of the ifland for the ſeaſon. 
As this circumſtance may be but partially known, a ſhort 
relation of the event may not be improper in this place.— 
About the beginning of the ſeaſon appearances promiſed 
fair for an excellent herring fiſhing; boats and nets were 
collected, and all who had ſhares in theſe, with their friends, 
aſſembled for the purpoſe of lending their affiſtance.— 
Several hundred boats were employed, and had caught con- 
fiderable quantities : but their ſucceſs was ſoon interrupted. 
One night all the boats had ſhot their nets, and were leaning 
on their oars, expecting a conſiderable produce, when a veſſel 
in the king's ſervice, which had been hovering about the 
iſland for jeveral days, made its appearance; but, as there 
had never been an inſtance of impreſſing fiſhermen at their 
employment, they were entirely unſuſpicious. The ſcene 
however ſoon changed; the preſs-gang broke through their 
fleet of boats, and laid hold of every man they could meet 
with. Every one conſidering his own ſafety, they cut their 
nets, and made the beſt of their way aſhore. Eighty men 
were impreſſed that night, the moſt of whom were imme- 
diately taken to Portſmouth: a few of them got off on 
account of their being volunteers. But the miſchief was not 
the loſs of the men only. It is a well-known fact, that the 
proſperity of the iſland depends principally on its herring 
fiſheries, and when they are unfortunate, or unſucceſsful, 
their trade is very inadequate to their ſupport, and the poor 
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are completely miſerable throughout the reft of the year. 
In this inſtance nets were loſt to the amount of 7oo0Ol. After 
this few boats would venture out, nor indeed could they get 
out, on account of the loſs of their nets; of courſe the fiſhing 
produced little or nothing. Thus, by the unwarrantable 


_ Intruſion upon the induſtry of the fiſhermen of the Iſle of 


Man, part of the iſland muſt experience the dreadful evils 
of poverty and hunger for a whole year, and ruin many uſeful 
adventurers i in this valuable branch of trade. 


FRANKLIN. 
— i , 5 
THE NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF GREAT-BRITAIN, 


The penſive exile, bending with his woe, 
To ſtop too fearful, and too faint to go, 
Caſts a fond look where ENGLAND'S glories ſhine, 
And bids his boſom Ne as with mine. 
| GOLDSMITH. 


JF n we caſt our r eyes over the map of the world, our attention 
is arreſted to examine the places renowned in hiſtory, and 


conjecture is apt to form conceptions of the beauty and 
excellence of a country which has produced men of genius, 


given birth to heroes, or the benefactors of mankind ; and 
travellers, who may be-the admirers of characters of whom 
they have heard ſo much, whoſe works they may have read 
and been delighted with, or whoſe conduct is ſubject of praiſe, 
viſit the countries of ſuch men with a degree of enthuſiaſm 
merely the effort of fancy, and tread this claſſical ground 
with the ardour of a pilgrim and the devotion of a fanatic. 


This indulgence of the imagination, however it may tend to 
' pleaſe, is totally an illuſion. An unbiaſſed obſerver will 


ſind the ſhores of Italy and the iſlands of Greece as un- 
productive of the real comforts of life as the ſea- girt iſland 
of Great-Britain.“ 

The civil and religious liberty which this iſland enjoys has 
bee as much * theme of declamation with ſome, as it 
has been depreciated by others. This contrariety of opinion 
mult be owing to ſomcthing faulty in the political {vitem, but 
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which in other reſpects has many advantages. However, the 
natural advantages of this country are ſo ſtriking as to preſent 
themſelves in a moſt conſpicuous point of view. Foreigners of 
taſte and eminence, who have perambulated different parts of 
this iſland, have remarked, that the face of the country is ex- 
_ ceedingly agreeable, owing to its being happily diverſified with 
hill and dale. Its beauties are particularly eariched by an 
abundance of wood and water, which increaſes the elegance of 
the landſcape. The climate, it muſt be owned, is variable, and 
often loaded with groſs vapours; yet theſe being ventilated 
with the breezes of the ſea, render it not ſo unhealthy as un- 
pleaſant : and it will be found, upon a compariſon, that there 
is not another portion of the globe, of equal extent and popu- 
lation, in which ſuch a degree of health and ſtrength prevails, 
as in theſe kingdoms. In different parts of the iſland there 
are ſingular and uncommon inſtances of longevity.—The ſoil 
in general is fertile; and our harveſts not only yield abundance 
for ourſelves, but we frequently export our grain to fupply 
the wants of others. What ſacred writ ſays of the“ land 
of promiſe,” may with propriety be applied to this Thou 
crowneſt the year with thy bleſſings, and thy paths drop fat- 
neſs; they drop upon the paſtures of the wilderneſs, and the 
little hills rejoice on every fide. The paſtures are clothed 
with flocks, and the valleys are crowned with corn.” —This 
kingdom enjoys one peculiar advantage, that even the more 
barren parts of it, which are unfit for every other kind of 
vegetation, produce the beſt of materials for building thoſe 
wooden walls, which enable us to protect our trade, extend 
our commerce, to defend us from invaſion, and are our ſole 
bulwark and ſecurity.—We are happily free from beaſts of 
prey, and from noxious and poiſonous animals, wherewith 
thoſe who live under a more genial ſun are miſerably 
infeſted. ——The mineral productions of the earth yield 
us an inexhauſtible ſource of wealth, whereby our manu- 
factories are ſupplied with materials, and foreign countries 
ſerved with commodities of abſolute uſe.— Want and 


Poverty are ſtrangers to us; and as for famine, we know 
of it only by report, or the tradition of our forefathers. —The 
peſtilence, that dreadful ſcourge of mankind, we have not felt 
the horrors of for more than a century, and, it is to be hoped, 
will never viſit us again. = 
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Our ſympathy muſt be called forth when we reflect on the 
ſtate of the weltern hemiſphere : it is ſo ſimilar to the ſituation 


of our anceſtors in the laſt century, that we are urged to call 


the circumſtances to our recollection, 

During the period of the dreadful plague of laſt century, 
40,00 fervants were diſmiſſed in London when the nature of 
the diſeaſe was known: no one would receive them into their 


 houſes,: and the villagers near London drove them away with 


pitchforks and fire arms. During this dreadful calamity, there 
were inſtances of mothers carrying their own children to the 
public grayes, and of people: delirious, or in deſpair for the loſs 
of their friends, vhs threw themfelves into them alive. This ſtate 


of phrenzy in the mind is een deſcribad by: the 1 ingen: 


Pr. Darwin | 


One ſmiling boy, her laſt gde hope, ſhe warms, 

H uſh'd on her boſom, circled in her arms, 
Daughter of woe !—ere morn, in vain careſs'd, 
_  Clang'\thy cold babe upon thy milkleſs breaſt, 
With feebje cries thy lait fad aid required, 

| Btretch'd its Riff limbs, and on thy lap expired! 
CCL NET OT OTIS ee 10 
cn, OEElp II ĩr EIS 

4.7 BONE with wade eye: lids ON her child. the gazed, | 7 

And long to heaven their tearleſs orbs bb. raiſed ; DMT 
FI Then th quiek foot and throbbing heart the found Os 
Where Cnazrxkusg open'd deep bis holy ground; _ 
: Bore her laſt treaſure through the midnight Klon, 
| And, Kneeling, dropp'd it in the mighty torubf; „ 


I follow next! the frantic mourner fad. 
And, living, plunged amid the feltering dead.” "0.7 
e 1 and . f | : 2 0 . M. e 
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"THE FAIR MANIAC, A TRUE ;"groRy. 


| HE ſtate of ſociety is not congenial with happineſs, that 
can induce the father to ſacrifice the peace of his ſon to the 
Jordid ambition of a wealthy connection, nor liſten to the die- 
dates E nase. but ee bre a glittering exterior to 
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* A pit 40 feet long, 16 wide, and about 20 deep, was wy in \ the 
CHanraruovses, and i m two weeks it — N bodies! 11 
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the impulse of virtue and the pleadings of humanity.— This 
infatuation will not yield to the force of ſentiment ſo much as 


to the inſtitutions of civil ſociety ; for, ſo long as marriage is 
decryed as a bar to liberty, and ſo many checks are thrown in 


the. way of an early and virtuous attachment, ſo long will 


miſery, vice, and all the other evils of a diſſolute age, prevail. 
The following intereſting facts will beſt explain the propriety of 
theſe remarks; and the reſult holds out à fatal example of the 
weakneſs or wickedneſs of the one, and the unenampled virtue 
and the unwary credulity of the other. 

The unfortunate AnTiontTTE STELLA was the daughter of 


Count de Valdbrutch, who, depreſſed by misfortune, ſecluded 


himſelf from the world, and retired to his only remaining patri- 
mony, a ſmall eſtate a few leagues from Marbourg. Hers, like 
a philoſopher, he determined to paſs his life as a peaſant, and 
devote his time to the education of his daughter. The reſtleſſ- 
neſs of human nature however prevented him from enjoying long 
this ſtate of tranquillity: the war of 1715 rouſed him, and he 
offered his ſervices to the King of Pruſſia. His misfortunes 
only ended with his life, to which a period was put at the battle 


of Lowoſitz. He had placed his daughter under the care of a 


benevolent clergyman of Biereg, to whom he wrote, a ſhort 
time before his death, reſpeQing his affairs, and appointed him 
and a magiſtrate of Marbourg her guardians. Stella had paſſed 
twelve years of her life as her father had preſcribed, when her 


aunt, the ſiſter of her father, who had been in France, returned 


to her native place, and took her under her protection.— 
Mademoiſelle de Valdbrutch was not rich, yet her circumſtances 
placed her above a ſtate of dependence. She gave her niece 


however an accompliſhed education, and her pains were 


amply compenſated by the ſucceſs of her pupil, who, to a gen- 
teel addreſs, added a ſweet diſpoſition and an excellent under- 
ſtanding. 

Some buſineſs that Mademoiſelle Valdbrutch had oceafienally 
to tranſact, brought her acquainted with the Baron de Lisfield, 
Burgrave of Minden, which gave riſe to a conſiderable intimacy 
between them. This Burgrave had a ſon, a moſt agreeable and 
accompliſhed young man, who conceived a violent paſſion for 

Stella, and fhe was not inſenfible to his regard. Her aunt ſoon 
perceived it, and diſſuaded her from encouraging him, and 


thewed her the inconveniences, particularly on this occaſion, in- 


following too eaſily the dictates of her heart. Young Lisfield 
had but a ſmall fortune, which was dependent on his — | 
At 


| 
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but Stella had none at all. The ambition of his father forbade - 
has ſon to think of her, or even to ſee her. Stella and Lisfield 
ſaw each other but ſeldom, but their attachment increaſed. — 
Lisfield, whoſe ſentiments had not changed ſince the injunctions 
of his father, had inſinuated himſelf into the friendſhip of her 
aunt, and by that means afforded him opportunities of viſitin 

her. But an event happened which, though it gave Stella an 
acquiſition of fortune, deprived her of her aunt. Alone, in the 
bloom of youth, without friends and without relations, and her 
heart occupied by a paſſion which her reaſon diſapproved of, 


| ſhe viewed this world as a cheerleſs blank. Lisfield, who had 


feen her aunt during her laſt illneſs, took occaſion to declare 


ſolemnly that he ſhould always love her niece, and that no in- 


ducements ſhould compel him to alter his affection, or to 
transfer it to another woman. Stella, who was liſtening with 
tears in her eyes, acknowledged that ſhe returned his regard, 
and they both received her prayers and benediction ere ſhe died. 


__ - Stella now retired to her forme: habitation, at Brereg, under 


the hoſpitable roof of her clerical guardian ; and, though ſhe 
had repeatedly indubitable proofs of the continued affection of 


her lover, ſhe had toe much prudence, and too great a regard 


for his happineſs and independence, to liſten to his ſolicitations, 


in direct contradiction to the will of his father. It was not 
till ſeveral years afterwards, when Lisfield was urged to accept 
of the offers of a rich heireſs, and ſeeing no proſpect of an 


alteration in his circumſtances, that he determined to enter 
into the army, not only to avoid his father's importunities, 
but alſo to improve his fortune. With this view he engaged 
in the ſervice of the Prince of Heſſe, and ſoon after went 
to America, under the command of an Engliſh general. — 
This reſolution was entered into without the knowledge of 
Stella; and when, ſhe heard of it, though affected with the 
intelligence, ſhe did not endeavour to diſſuade him, as ſhe con- 
fidered his niotives were laudable. The idea of a ſeparation to 


ſuch a diſtance, and expoſed to ſo many dangers, filled her 


with the moſt dreadful apprehenſions ; but, without being over- 
come by the poignancy of her regret, the ſuſtained a degree of 
firmneſs, in their laſt interview, 3 aſtoniſhed him, and added 
ardour to his inclinations, to obtain her as a reward when the 


Perils of war were over. The clergyman, under whoſe roof ſhe 


reſided, had been always preſent, at her requeſt, at their con- 
verſations. He was ſo at their final parting. Lisfield, in the 
tranſport of his tenderneſs, took a Bible, which lay open in the: 
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room, and falling on his knees before Stella, took her hands, and 
put them on the ſacred volume, and vowed before Heaven to 
love no other woman on earth, and entreated her to approve 
his proteſtation. “ Yes, Lisfield,”” ſhe replied “ I know your 
worth; I do, and will ever love you, and none elſe ſhall have 
my regard. The miniſter, ſtruck with the preſence of 
the Bible, at Lisfield's requeſt, offered up his prayers for their 
Happy union. Thus they parted, vowing the firmeſt conſtancy 
to each other. „%% on Wotels Eg: | 
The parting of Lisfield from his miſtreſs was long remem - 
bered with regret. In all his letters he continued to profeſs his 
unaltered attachment. He was preſent at the battle of Trenton, 
and was wounded in the face; and in writing to her of that 
event, he ſays, Alas! perhaps you will not know me again! 
The fatigue of the war and my wonnds will have changed me; 
and you, adorable Stella, will not you be ſo too? Will not an 
abſence of two years be fatal to my happineſs? If I ought not 
to dread it from your heart, may I hope it from your ſituation? 
Can you ſupport it and preſerve it during ſo long an abſence ? 
Tell me what I am to expect; and let your ſentiments decide 
whether I ought to ſeek for death, or have the hopes at my re- 
Lurn of putting my fortune and my life at your feet. Nothing 
can ever make me love any one but you. I have ſworn it, and 
{wear it again.” — This was the laſt letter that Stella ever re- 
ceived; and, though ſhe repeatedly wrote, no anſwer ever 
reached her. She had now confidered herſelf as betrothed to 
Lisfield, and the idea of his death, which his long ſilence occa- 
fioned, filled her with a continued dread. Two years was ſhe 
tortured with this ſuſpence, and accident only informed her that 
he was ahve—but a priſoner, and wounded. An old ſoldier, 
maimed, feeble, and in rags, whom ſhe met one day in her walks, 
informed her of the melancholy event, and that he was preſent 
when he was taken a priſoner, but that he believed he at that 
time ſhould be coming to Europe along with a convoy of 
wounded ſoldiers. Lisfield, wounded and tick in America, was 
an excruciating idea that ſhe could not ſupport, and ſhe deter- 
mined to convert her effects into money, and go to England, 
there to wait till his arrival. She wiſhed to receive him in her 
arms; and, as ſhe confidered herſelf his wife, ſhe would com- 
municate all the relief and conſolation of which he would 
probably ſtand in need. | i li 
Arrived at Portſmouth, ſhe took a reſidence near the ſea, that 
the might be preſent on his arrival Day after day ſhe wandere 
a E 
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ed on the beach, and hour after hour ſhe wearied her eyes, be- 
dewed with tears, in the vain expectation of ſeeing him. She 
was obſerved at the ſame ſpot ere it was light, and watched 
each motion of the waves until the ſetting fun. Her haunt- 
ed imagination preſented him mangled with wounds, and the 
ſmalleſt guſt of wind ſeemed to threaten her with an eternal 
ſeparation. Did a ſhip enter into port, her eager ſteps led her 
to the ſpot, and many an enquiry. was followed with an inſolent 
rebuff, After eight months ſpent in this anxious manner, a ſhip 
arrived, bringing her the melancholy pleaſure, © that ſome 
Heſſian officers, who were wounded, were on their paſſage.” —: 
Her impatience increaſed daily. A veſſel at length arrived, 
reported to have Heſſian troops on board. She kept at ſome 
diſtance, for fear of giving too great aſhock to Lisfield's feelings, 
ſhould he be among them. He was landed with others. She 
fainted, and he was conveyed ſhe knew not where. Having 
recovered, and going to the different inns, ſhe found him at laſt. 
The maſter of the inn informed her he was very 11, and ſhe 
begged that her being in England might be gradually imparted 
to him. When ſhe entered the room, he burſt into a flood of 
tears. A lady was ſupporting him in her arms. What words, 
what painter, could repreſent the tragedy that followed! He 
had married in America, and this lady was his wife !--He _ 
entreated © pardon,” as pait reproach, for in a few minutes he 
| ſunk into the arms of Death. The diſtracted Stella ruſhed from 
the room, and, leaving her clothes, her money, and every thing, 
ſhe wandered ſhe knew not whither, vowing © that ſhe would 
never enter houſe more, or truſt to men.“ She {topped at laſt 
near Briſtol, and begged the refreſhment of a little milk. There 
was ſomething ſo attractive in her appearance, that ſhe imme- 
diately procured what ſhe aiked for. Young-—extremely 
beautiful her manners graceful and elegant—alone—a ſtranger 
—and in extreme diſtreſs ;—fſhe only aſked for a little milk, but 
uttered no complaint, and uſed no art to excite compaſſion. 
Her dreſs and accent bore viſible marks of a foreigner of ſuperior 
birth. All the. day ſhe was ſeen wandering in ſearch of a place 
to lay her wretched head: ſhe ſcooped, towards night, a lodging 
for herſelf, in an old out-houſe, filled with nothing but rubbiſh. 
The novelty of the circumſtance attracted the notice of the ſur- 
rounding country.. - They entreated her to come into a more 
comfortable lodging, but in vain. Neither prayers nor menaces 
ould induce her to move. Trouble and miſery,” the replied, 
+ dwell in hoùſes, and there is no happineſs. but in liberty and 
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frelh air.” She would accept of no food, except bread and 
milk, and that only ſrom the hands of females! On the men 
ſhe looked with anger and diſdain ; but ſw eetly ſmiled. when any 
preſent was offered her from the other ſex. She was evidently 
inſane. She was removed to a madhouſe, but, on the firſt 
opportunity, made her eſcape. Her rapture was inexpreſſible 

on finding herſelf at liberty, and returned again to her e 
miſcrable lodging. Four years did the forlorn Stella wander 
about in this deſolate manner, without the comfort of a hed, or 
the protection of a hoſpitable roof, till at laſt ſhe was s conveyed 
to Guy's TT Ps where the ſoon eden died. 
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THE RURAL DIVINE. 


MMERS'D in London, folly, and in noiſe, 

REcrokkof boaſts his fathionable joysz — — * 
Condemns Vacareo' o choice, who lone remains, 
The village-preacher of ſequeſter'd plains z 
Tells him his days unvaried, taſteleſs, glide, 
Remote from all the ſcenes of city-pride, 
Where ſplendid pleaſures ſpeed the happy e 
And ſtrew life's pathway with unfading flow'rs; 
Where crowd the rich, th' ambitious, and the gay, 
And all who baſk in bright Preferment's ray. | 


But hear, REcTorEo, hear the Muſe relate 
Vacareo's pleaſures in his rural ſtate, 
Where ſilent, unambitious hours 1mpart 

A ſweet ſenſation to the tranquil heart; 
And then confeſs, while Reaſon holds the ſcales, 
How much the weight of ſober joy prevails z - 
How much all Grandeur's ſcenes delude the 1 views 
And to the bliſs they promiſe how untrue ! 1. 


—— — — hed — Oo C 


+A beneficed clergyman in London. | 1 Curate of Tudely, 


in Kent. 
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MM ben ſolemn peals the ſabbath-morning tell, 
And o'er the vales, in trembling cadence, ſwell, 
Vacareo ſeeks the path, ſo often trod, 
To call his flock to Virtue and to God; 
From ſordid, grov'ling thoughts to raiſe the mind, 
Io themes of higheſt and of nobleſt kind; 
Jo teach the peaſant grateful to adore 170 
I!be hand that pours for him the boundleſs ſtore, — 
That, both in ſummer and in winter drear, 
Still rules the progreſs of the varied year ;— 
To ſhew that, brighten'd with Religion's ray, 
Life's hours will paſs in more unclouded day ; 
That Virtue, final victreſs o'er the tomb, 
Will riſe to flouriſh in immortal bloom. 


Beſides, when SUMMER, ſmiling o'er the plain, 
Greets the pleas'd eye with all his blooming train, 
How ſweet the morning-walk, in flow'ry fields, 

Jo trace the charms great Nature's proſpect yields | 
To view the wand'rings of the murm'ring rill, 
The vale ſequeſter'd, and th' aſpiring hill! 

Now with a book, now with a friend to rove 
Through the receſſes of the winding grove ! 

Nor do the joys of ſocial pleaſures fail 

To greet VAcaREo in his lonely vale,— 
That calm retreat, where, temperately gay, 
So oft has fled the ev'ning hours away; 

Where unambitious minds, congenial, ſteer 

From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere ;” 
Where no rude joys of lawleſs Bacchus reign, 

But Prudence guides, and Wiſdom's laws reſtrain: 

While Attic mirth, with Reaſon's feaſt combin'd, 
Unbends from labour, yet informs the mind ; 
While Friendſhip's glee and Harmony ſerene 
Diffuſe their influence o'er the ſocial ſcene ! 

But ye, who to life's mingled ſcenes aſpire, 
Who city-joys and Grandeur's glare admire, 
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t Alluding to a club, eſtabliſhed in the village, where moral 
queſtions were debated, Eo 5 


* 


Say, midſt the pageant ſcenes of public ſhow,” 


Does not life's ſtream in languid current flow ? 

Does not the oft-repeated pleaſure pall, 

The tuneful concert and the crowded ball ? 

Ah, yes! and leave this ſtriking truth impreſt, 
That Reaſon's ſanction'd pleaſures are the beſt. 

Then let not Judgment's erring taſte degrade 

The calmer bleſſings of the rural ſhade ; 

Where he, who philoſophic leiſure loves, e 
Meets the pure joys which Reaſon's voice approves; 
Shuns the wild rout of Diſſipation's train, 

The idle follies of the proud and vain; 

| With Virtue's feelings finds his boſom glow, 

And, chief of knowledge—learns himſelf to know. 


Tunbridge, Aug. 11, 1798. CLERICUS. 


AH | why am I doom'd to deſpair, 
* In ſilence to ſhed the fad tear 
My ſighs have infected the air, 
But they have not affected my dear. 
Ihro' the meads, thro' the woodlands I rove, 
See the birds how they coo on each tree; 
Each turtle dove haſtes to its love — 
Ah! why does my Laura ſhun me? 


Tho' humble and low is my cot, | 
With flow'rs I'll the caſement beſtrew ; 
III exhauſt all the art I have got, 
Io render it worthy of you. 
Then yield thee, my Laura, to me, 
 _ Repay not my paſſion with ſcorn; 
For with thee how bleſt ſhould I be; 
Without thee I'm loſt and forlorn. 


Neucaſtle. HoRA TITUS. 
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Review of Public Air. 
7 2 FRANCE: 


HIS unhappy country is fill under the ſcourge of civil war, and 
faction ſeems again ready to rear its head; but being entirely 


under a military government, diſſention in the interior is effectually 
ſuppreſſed. It is otherwiſe in their newly acquired territory of Bel- 


gium, where the force of the infurgents is ſuch, that it appears a more 
difficult undertaking to quell the diſaffected, than it was at firſt 


Imagined. Rumour ſuppoſes their ſtrength to ariſe from the aſſiſtance 


which our cruiſers give them in arms and ammunition.— The note 
lately tranſmitted to the German deputies, reſpecting the march of 


the Ruſſian troops through their territory, appears to be of the laſt 


importance, as, in caſe the emperor ſhould not interfere. to prevent 
them, the republic will conſider it as annzilling all their former nego- 


_ ciations, and tantamount to a declaration of war. The reſult is not 


known; but little doubt is entertained of the emperor's compliance 
with the terms of the note. The accounts from Egypt ſeem ſtill to 
be favourable to its new maſters. The rumour however of Buona- 
parte's aſſaſſination and the deſtruction of his army appears to have 


originated from a conſpiracy of the Turks to attain that object, but 


in which they completely failed. The credit which was glven to the 
report, in ſeveral of the ęourts in Europe, indicates ſomething like a 


previous acquaintance with the deſign. The inſurrection was a 


general one ; but the foreſight and vigilance of the French general 


_ defeated the plot in embryo. An engagement is reported to have 


ſince taken place between the Pacha of Siria and Buonaparte, which, 
though it terminated in favour of the French, was extremely bloody. 
Egypt, under the governing hand of Buonaparte, is organized into a 
republic; and, if the plans of that able general are carried into effect, 
it will become the firſt commercial country in the world. Situated 
on an iſthmus, between Europe and Africa, it will command all the 


trade of the eaſt; and its own luxuriant ſoil, under proper cultiva- 


tion, will note only yield the conveniencies, but all the luxuries of life. 
-— There is every reaſon to ſuppoſe the French have a wiſhful eye to- 
wards the acquiſition of Portugal to their power. At preſent there 
af pears to be a diſpoſition to attack that defenceleſs country; and, 
as the port of Liſbon muſt be of immenſe ſervice to them, it would at 
the ſame time ſuperſede a valuable ſource of our commerce, aud ex- 
clude our fleets from that important ftation, which has hitherto ſerved 
as a rendezvous, not only in the blockade of Cadiz, but the ſecurity of 
our poſſeſſions in the Mediterranean. . 

„ ITALY OT Rot 

can now only be viewed as ſo many provinces of France.. The de- 
feat of the quisotic General Mack and the King of Naples ſeals the 
entire ſubjugation of that country. It is probable the riches of that 


* 
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luxuriant kingdom is now altogether in the poſſeſſion of the French, 
and a republican form of government is built upon the ruins of he old 
one. Viewing this as a political meaſure, the acquiſition of Naples 
muſt be extremely valuable to its conquerors and, according to their 
ſyſtem of aggrandiſement, 1s caculated to be a rallying point to their 
fleets paſting to and from Egypt, and their rumoured project of colo- 
nizing Greece, The Ciſalpine, Ligurian, Roman, Piedmonteſe, and 
Neapolitan republics now form the ſum of the French conqueſts in 
Italy; and, except Sicily and Tuſcany, all have undergone a democratic 
pruning, and paſt the fiery ordeal of revolution. Time muſt determine 
whether or not beneficial conſequences will accrue from theſe revolu- 
tionary movements; but, in the mean time, they muſt experience the 
_ dreadful evils of a change of property, continual apprehenſion for their 
perſonal ſafety, and the licentiouſneſs of democratic enthuſiaſm. 


| | TUREEY. 

The commotions of Europe are now communicated to the territo- 
ries of the Ottoman Porte. We are not ſufficiently acquainted with 
the politics of this country to aſcertain the motive of the infurgents ; 
but it appears victory has hitherto been in their favour. Under the 
command of Paſwan Oglow, they have had ſeveral engagements ; and 
in a late conflict before Widdin, ſo decifive was the victory, that the 
Captain Pacha, in his flight into Wallachia, was followed only by fix 

men. The conſequence of this engagement was, that Thrajowan fell 
into his hands, and he impoſed contributions on all the ſurrounding 
country. The Porte, nevertheleſs, is making formidable preparations 
by fea, in conjunction with the Ruſſian and Engliſh fleets, to attack 
the Egyptian conqueror, though diſaffection prevails in Conſtantinople 

to ſuch an extent, as to induce government to prohibit even conver- 
ſation upon the operations of the rebels and French. ——In 


ten ſhips of the line, for the purpoſe of cruiſing in the Weſt Indies, 
are ſaid to be in a ſtate of forwardneſs, which will effectually ſecure 
them from the apprehenſion of danger from the naval attacks of the 
French. Strong objections are ſtill formed againſt the reſolutions of 
Congreſs, reſpecting the mifunderſtanding with France, and the legiſ- 
lature of Kentucky has made a bold propoſition, that, in the event of 
a war, that ſtate was not bound by the federal union to engage in 
the conteſt, but would remain neutral. Parties, upon the queition of 
peace or war with France, are nearly equal. But the aſſembly of 
Virginia has diſcovered the moſt marked reprobation of the two acts 
of Congreſs, entitled + The Alien and Sedition Acts ;”? and in an 
addreſs directed to be tranſmitted to the executive authority of each 
of the other ſtates, and every member of the Congreſs, they declare 
that theſe acts are unconſtitutional, and not law, but utterly null, 

void, and of no force or effect; and that the neceſſary meaſures will 
be taken by each for co-operating with this ſtate in maintaining un- 
impaired the authorities, rights, and liberties reſerved to the ſtates 
reſpectively, and likewiſe to the people. 

N 
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wn WEST-INDIES. © vie 
From the continual diſſentions in St. Domingo, ſince the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, between the people of colour and the 
whites, there is reaſon to apprehend that the former and the blacks 
will combine, and that a new and independent ſtate will ariſe among a 

people who were formerly ſlaves. The late evacuation of this iſtand 

by the Engliſh troops (the commander of which and the black general, 
Touſſaint, were upon the moſt friendly footing) affords us room 
to conjecture that a treaty to that effect has been concluded between 
them: ſo that, though Great-Britain has expended about 10,000000 
of money, and loft about 10,000 men, in the retention of a few ports 
in this iſland, it may ultimately be ſerviceable to us, in a commercial 
point of view, by being an independent ſtate. The rupture that has 
recently taken place between the French general, Hedouvil'e, and 
Touffaint, leaves us little room to doubt that it is the deſign of the 

latter to preſerye the iſland independent. This is corroborated by 
the circumſtance of Touſſaint's appearing with his black troops before 
Cape Francois, and not only ordered Hedouville, but all the white 
troops under his command, to leave the iſland immediately.— The 
fituation of affairs in - Sth 

1 GREAT- BRITAINS 

affords much room for ſpeculation reſpecting the projected Union. 
The miniſter has the moſt ſanguine idea of its advantages; and ſeems 
to believe, that it is the moſt effectual method of removing diſaffection, 
and preſerving the intimate connection that has ſubſiſted between the 
two kingdoms; as, in caſe Ireland is not more cloſely united to this 
country, the machinations of the French will either be able to conquer, 
or effect the total independence, of that kingdom. Except in the 
capital of Britain, the utmoſt indifference, reſpecting the fate of 
this meaſure, every where prevails. The plan of the Union has made 
its appearance; and, though the iſh themſelves are ſo inimical to 
the-meafure, the. probable advantages ſeem to incline to their favour ; 
while, to this country, the great influence which it would throw into 
the hands of the crown is an objection of a moſt formidable nacure.— 
The fleets of Admirals Nelſon and Jarvis are co-operating with the 
Ruſſian and. Turkith fleets, to repreſs the ambition of France, and 
prevent her from communicating ſuccour to Egypt; and likewiſe em- 
ployed in the blockade of. Cadiz and Malta.—Commodore Blankett, 
who lately ſailed with a ſquadron, has doubled the 1 of Good 
Hope; and it is ſuppoſed his deſtination is for the Straits of Babelman- 
del, and perhaps the conqueſt of the iſland of Socotra, in the Arabian 
 Gulph, as it has two excellent harbours, well calculated to check a 
communication of the French by ſea between Egypt and the Eaft- 
Indies.—A ſecret expedition of conſiderable extent is at preſent in 
agitation (ſuppoſed fr the defence of Portugal), the command af 
pyhbich is given to Generals Cuyler and Tarleton. 8 

Me are under the neceſſity of deferring IX BLAx b till our next. 
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Testet addreſſed to him (Poſt-paid) will be punctually 
attended to and duty acknowledged. 


L ANE CDOTES, Ke. | 


A young ain, who but lately entered into orders in 
Scotland, withed to adviſe with a reputable farmep the cauſe of 
his congregation ſoon * aſleep after he began to preach. 
Says the itinerant preacher, & am ſure the ſermons cannot diſ- 
pleaſe them, for they are all m m gun making.” I ſuſpected 
as much ;” replied the farmer, but if you will follow my ad- 
vice, you will do with your ſermons what I de with, my corn, 
and vou will have no longer 4 ſleepy congregation. 9 Aye, 
what is that ?” replied the preacher. & 3 fays the farmer, 
_« deprive them of their chaff?" 

The late Dr. Somerville, of 8 mene. heine openly 
inſulted by his indignant brethren for coming frequently to 
| GxorGe's without his wig and ſword, and having on coloured 
clothes, he came next day to the coffee-houſe, with the Jehu of 
bis coachman, and he with the Doctor's huge tie-wig on. 

„Here, gentlemen,” ſays he, is an argument to the purpoſe, 
that knowledge does not conſiſt in exteriors. There are none of 
you who would traſt me to drive you, and-the world ſhall ſoon 
ſee, alſo, as I paſs through the ſtreets of London, rnAT Taz 
i DOES NOT CONSTITUTE THE PHYSICIAN.” This curious 
exhibition being immediately converted into a ſubject of ridi- 
cule, the tie- wi 8 ¹⁰ was obli ow eee. . ng age 
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Ho RATIUS is under ſhe re . 


Ax ri-Juntus has employed his talents to little iepuryble, 90 SEE) 
ola ſuch a farrago of nonſenſe and abuſe. When we wiſh to diſ- 
grace our preſs with ſuch rubbiſh, we will give him notice. Should 
any Deriodical publiſher accept of his lucubrations, he may think 

himſelf a happy man if he eſcapes a BASTINADING, or the more 
DIG NI IE ſituation of a pillory. If he will take our advice, he wil 
remove his literary furniture to Grub-ftreet or St. Giles's. 


Iss W.—We are under à real obligation for her literary aMift- : 
ance ; and it is with regret we are obliged to poſtpone the beautiful 
Pieces of Miſs Blamire. Next number we ſhall certainly admit ſome 


of they and endeavour in future to JR them regularly, till 
finiſhed. | r Fat! 4 | 


Our FRED communications ſhall appear ſoon ; FR we have to re- 
queſt, that our correſpondents would oblige us by ſending their pa; 
Prurs rather earlicy than. formerly, addreſſed as on the other page. 
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MOIRS OF THE LATE ROBERT MACAUS. 
F FAD it been Kee: of this paper to reſcue, from un- 
11 merited obloquy, the character of a dats of men who' ur- 

ſue this arduous path of ſcience, viz. Medicine, we could not 


have been preſented with a more favourable opportunity than in 
the ſubject of this memoir, What rancour 57 Aictate, or ma- 
lice may ſuggeſt, ill becomes the liberal- minded to take into 
conſideration ; but, however, it has not unfrequently been made 
the ſubject of reproach, not always undefervedly, that the mer- 
cenary motive too often prevails over the health of the patient 
that the fee is a more predominant conſideration in the mind 
of the phyfician, than the ſucceſs of his caſe. That ſuch men 
exiſt, vs e no heſitation in giving eredit to; but ſo much 
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giving a ſhort ſketch of his life, we regret that we are in pol- 
ſefion of fo few materials. It is, however, a grateful reflection 


to confider, that the ſubject of it may be an acceptable offexitis. 


Of his lincal paternal progenitors 2 are tunable to peak. 
the moſt ancjent and re- 


avere, aftcr:paſling a fuſſielent time in this capacity, he was re- 
| | 5 


2 err 


moved to the Univerſity of Edinburgh. At the age of ſixteen, 
he was initiated into the ſtudy of his profeſſion, at College ; and 
by a moſt ardnous application to thoſe: ſtudies which were to 
conſtitute the buſineſs of his after life, in two years he conceived 


himſelf able to enter into the practice of a ſurgeon. At this 


early age he left his native country, in the capacity of an aſſiſtant 
| ſurgeon i in the army, to go to th at inhoſpitable climate, Canada, 
in North America. He had nòôt been long in that ſtation, when 
his employer was removed, and here an opportunity offered, in 
which boch the inhabitants of the country, and the regiment in 
which he was, paid a tribute of reſpect to his abilities, in ſo- 
liciting for him, unknown to himſelf, the ſurgeon' s ſituatien 
which he only formerly: held in an inferior capacity. His at- 
tainments, even at that age, Were fo conſpicuous as. bob ured him 
the reſpect of the moſt independent men in the country ; he was 
loved by the whole army; he was the idol of the pcojle, and his 
conduct and urbanity was ſuch, as even to gain the eſteem of 
the natives. Here he improved himſelf, by inceſſant application 
in ſcientific purſuits and general literature, ſo as to produce ſome 
valuable philoſophical papers which were atcerwards depoſited in 
the Royal Society. Among others was a paper, written in re- 
futation of the Abbe Raynal, on the beards = the American 
Indians, which may be found among their pr inted tranſactions. 
As a literary character, in general, it was his invariable cuſtom 
to write upon whatever ſubject he made the object of his ſtudies. 
Poſſeſled of a penetrating genius, he could with celerity com- 
munieate his thoughts; and the many ſubjects he wrote upon, 
affords us room to ſuppoſe, that his miſcellaneous unpublithed 
papers would form an elegant and uſeful volume. He nat only 
wrote conſiderably himſelf, but, deſirous that his example {ſhould 
operate upon other ſtudents, he invariably recommended the 
practice, that they might be able to form an eſtimate of their 
progreſs between their early and more mature years. Durin 
his military capacity he wrote ſeveral ingenious and uſeful 


eſſays, on ſuhjects connected with the profeſſion of a ſoldier. He 


. ſeverely upon the practice of duelling, and recom- 
mended modifications upon the trials by court martial. While 
he was ſtationed at Canada, he formed the reſolution of viſiting 
the falls of Niagara, and collected ſome of the curious ſpray 
found there, and upon which he wrote ſeveral philoſophical 
papers. During this reſidence he beſtowed great attention on 
the characters of the natives. Anxious to diſcover the cauſe 
which operated on the civilized ſtate of man to produce ſui- 


7 


and returned again to the ſeat of medical learning, Edinbu 


SATELLITE. 89 


vide and. inſanity, he was of opinion; that theſe imple people en- 
joyed a larger portion of happineſs! than the middle ara of 


men, in the more poliſhed nations of Europe. 


Near the end of the American war, when the regent re- 
turned to England, he diſſolved his connection with the row 


where' he aſpire tothe firſt honours of the college. He did not, 
however, continue long in this metropolis, but meditated the 
idea of ſequeſtering himſelf from the buſtle of public life, ahd 
retiring into Wales. In this he was again diſappointed, and 
retired to the hoſpitable” habitation ef his mother, in Wigton, 


where he occaſionally practiſed as a phyſician, with great re- 


putation. By the perſuaſion of his friends, he removed to Car- 
liſle, in the year 1792, where, both by his abilities as a phyſician 
and his behaviour as a worthy man, he gained the eſteem of all 
ranks and deſcriptions of people. He publiſhed there a volume 
of eſſays, entitled . Thoughts on different ſubjects, chiefly moral 
and political,” which for coolnefs and impartiality, for accurate 
and moral reaſoning, diſplays a- mind animated by an inde- 
pendent love for his country, and totally free from the malign 


breath of party ſpirit, or the poiſon of prejudice. Death, ra 


ever, ſoon, alas too ſoon! deprived the world of an eminent 
phyſician, and an amiable man. He fell a victim to his own 
charity, in communicating relief to an unfortunate object who 


was ill of a violent epidemic fever. He caught the contagion, 


of which won died in the om of October, 17975 at che age 
of 48. 

In viewing the 8 dne of his character, he was withal 
a man of ſterling probity, of unſhaken 1 integrity, and unblemiſnhed 
morals. A man who beſtowed his attention on almoſt every 
ſubject of human enquiry, which could either enlarge the mind 


or ſerve the intereſts of ſociety. He was not liable to be biaſſed 


by the ſpecious pretexts of ſophiſm or ſuperficial enquiry. He 


examined, he reaſoned, and drew always his own concluſions,--- 


careful not to offend, yet when called upon, he expreſſed his 
opinions in ſo open and undiſguiſed a manner, that even thoſs 
who differed from him, either upon phyſic, politics, or religion, 
were more ready to excuſe for the difference of his opinion, 


than to blame him. On the ſubject of religion he beſtowed an 


uncommon degree of attention, and conſideriug the immenſe 

field which it offers to the mind, he had preſerved ſuch a happy 

medium between the jarring diſciples of ſectarian and hierarchi- 

al principles as te keep totally aloof from many yet preſerving 
O 2 
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a. ſincere regard for the cauſe of truth and true religion. It was 
not in the belief of certain articles of faith, it was not in the 
rigid adherence to any particular creed, that he placed any re- 
liance upon, it was on an unſpotted life and unblemiſhed morals, 
de ſureſt proofs of a man's fincerity in any religion which were 
ie Ohjects of his prineipal regard. On this ſubject did he coolly 
beſtow inveſtigation, and wrote at conſiderable length, but more 
with a view to aſſiſt his own mind, than any endeavour to ſubdue 


the minds of others. His ſentiments were never favourable to 


any eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of dogmatical belief, for as he was always 
diffident himſelf, he believed no one man who ſought calmly after 


truth, but would be found to differ in ſome circumſtances 
from another. As a writer he was chaſte and perſpicuousz 


without any alloy of tinſel or turgidity. Much averſe as he was . 
to the, cuſtom of declaiming and appealing. to the paſſtons, he 
was always ſenſibly awake to the calls of ſympathy and the feel- 
ings of humanity; His countenance was a true index of his 
mind, always calm and unruttled ; he ſeemed to be continually 
muſing, and bent upon buſineſs for the happineſs of his fellows 


creatures. He would have been a true companion for the bene- 


volent Howard, for like him, the relief of the diſtroſſed was his 


daily occupation and his amuſement. Like him he ſought for 


the unfortunate,' and was not ſatisfied with relieving them from 
the immediate preſſure of want and diſeaſe, but ſo far as his 


abilities extended; endeavoured. by his advice, his recommenda- 
tion, and his purſe, to prevent the reeurrance of a ſimilar evil in 


future. With the chearful he was free, with the miſerable he 
was ſympathetic, and with the wiſe, the humane, he was friendly 
and fincere. No way calculated to gain a name by political in- 


trigue, he fought no opportunity to diſtinguiſh himſelf by party 


cabals, or the mean arts of ambition. A man of feientific re- 
fearch, but without vanity and ambition; a man of private 
worth, ꝑoſſeſſed of all the diſintereſtedneſs peculiar to public 
virtue; the friend of the poor, the companion of the good, and 
a phyſician of unſpotted fame and untainted reputation. 
Cartiflt, Funt, 1798. Se EI . 
be THE IMMORALITY OF THE TIMES. = 
DERIIAPs at no period ſince the Reformation has the dig- 
nity of human nature been more degraded than it is at 
preſent, in the praGites and conduct of the lower ranks of ſocie- 


ty though they are in the poſſeſſion of every right, whether po- 
litical or religious, that can exalt them as citizens or render them 
reſpectable as individuals. The condition of civil life will allow 
them no more. Nothing is taken from them but the ſavageneſs 
of natural liberty. Vet, inſenſible of the privileges they enjoy; 
they are led by their own depraved inclinations, or are taught 
by men as flagitious, and not much wiſer than themſelves, to 


conſider that Government as arbitrary, which requires obedience 
to the laws that preſerve ſociety from anarchy, without impcſing 


on it chains; and that Religion as falſe, which connects happis 
neſs. with our duties, teaches us to triumph over affliction, and 
even over death itſelf, With them, the diſtinctions of religion 
and ſuperſtition, of civil ſubjection and ſlavery; are confounded 


under one name. It never occurs to them, or occurs to them 


without conviction, that he who braves a HEREAFTER, and has 
no fears beyond the grave, muſt be reſtrained from miſchief by 
ſtrong poſitive laws, that an apprehenſion of puniſhment might, 


at leaſt, retain its hold on the mind, when the ſenſe of ſhame has 


At a period ſo alarming to political ſociety, from the general : 
corruption of manners, from the profeſſed infidelity of ſome, and 
the lukewarm indifference of others, in matters of faith, J hope it 


is not neceſſary to impreſs on the minds of the clergy, whether of 


the eſtabliſhed Church or not, a ſenſe of their duties, or to point 


out the line of conduct they ought to purſue. It cannot be ſup- 


poſed that, though they are at eaſe in their poſſeſſions, and not un- 


der the neceſſity, like the primitive preachers of Chriſtianity, of 


encountering 1 hardſhips, or braving the dangers of per- 
ſeeution, they will ſlumber at their poſts, when the enemies of 


their religion are increaſing in number and activity. On the 
induſtry and integrity with which they diſcharge their duties, 


the temporal and eternal happineſs of millions depends. Indo- 
lence, the languid vice of monaſteries, which threw a ſort of 


venerable air over tte character of a monk or a friar, can give 


no ſanctity to that of a modern eccleſiaſtic. If he wiſhes to ac- 
quire veneration, he muſt earn it by real ſervices, by active vir- 
tues, by laborious duties, and watchful anxieties. 
There is hardly any moral diſorder, however deeply rooted or 
widely extended, that a clergyman ſhould deſpair to remove. 


White, from the holineſs of his profeſſion, he commands our re- 


verence, he is furniſhed, by the doctrines. of his religion, with 
every means that can work on the fears of the bad, or raiſe the 
ſinking hopes of the penitent; and be has every motive of in- 
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9 S4rzLTrrx. 
tereſt and ambition, as well as of duty, not to neglect them. 


Happineſs being of a ſocial, not a ſolitary nature, he will ulti- 


mately promote his own, by advancing that of others; and by 
eſtabliſhing a virtuous ſociety around him, extend his domeſtic 
comforts beyond the verge of his parlonage. His pariſh will 
be his home, preienting to his view, as it were, one family, in- 
| formed with one ſoul, and influenced with the ſame antipathy to 
vice, the ſame love to virtue. This would be a happineſs—a 
diſtinction which nominal honours cannot confer; and if it does 
nat gratify the higheſt wifhes of the heart, chere muſt be ſome 
hoſtile principle that . ITO in its moral Maron 
of things.” 

The fermons of our modern divines; el ſuch as bis 
been publiſhed, do not want elegance, as far as the ornaments of 
Kyle are concerned; but, in general, they diſcover in their 
ſtructure more labour than eaſe, more art than nature. Plain 
practical diſcourſes, written in an eaſy unadorned language, and 
delivered from the pulpit with that feeling and ſimplicity of elo- 
quence that come from the heart, will be found to be more 
powerful inſtruments in the work of reformation, than the cold, 

artificial expedients of modern oratory. . . 

That no bad man can be a good orator,” is an obſervation 
which every clergyman ought to remember, becauſe it is found- 
ed on truth, The malignity of a bad example operates with 
fatal influence on the minds of an audience, and does more in- 
jary to the cauſe of chriſtianity, than perhaps, the ſceptical opi- 
nions of the moſt confirmed Deiſt. The moſt effectual way of 
recommending a precept, whether moral or religious, is by ſhew= 
ing in the conformity of our lives that it is practicable, and 
that we do not wiſh to claim any exemption, on our parts, from 


die duties it enjoins. Such a warm and honeſt appeal to the 
heart will be of more ſervice to the intereſts of virtue and reli- 


gion, than mere naked declamation ; it involves no abſtruſe 

caloning, no intricate ſpeculation, but, with arguments that lie 
level to-eyery comprehenſion, carries conviction to the mind. 
Il is certain indeed, that a ſhade of error and folly may be dif- 


covered in the lives of tha beſt and wiſeſt of men; and it would 


be uncandid to expect, that the conduct of the clergy, ſhould at 


al times, be entirely free from it. Such infirmities find an 


2 in the imperfections of our nature, and he who may 


us thera into crimes, is an enemy to the ſacred order; mT 


© malevolence to the clergy (ſays the pious Johnſon) is at no 
Arat dittance from irreverence of religion.“ 


— 


I eannot . conelude this eſſay without mentioning a vice that js 
common, I had almoſt ſaid peculiar, to the lower ranks of the 
community; and from which much of the depravity, and many 
of the miſeries of the age ariſe. I mean that of drunkenneis, 
in the practice of which our countrymen, like the rude Boors 
of Thrace and Germany, are proverbially notorious. It is 2 
crime that can admit of no extenuation. Pride is ſometimes the 
characteriſtic of an elevated ſpirit, and ambition of a” hold, 
aſpiring mind ; but the vice of drunkennels exhibits a degraded 
underſtanding, as well as a corrupted heart. The man who 3s 
addicted to it is divelted of the proudeſt attributes of his nature, 
His guilt will admit of no varniſh. It appears, in its native de- 
formity, to every eye, and in characters which every perſon 
can read. With zhe knight; of the glaſs he may be a ſpirited 
fellow, a jovial foul, and the licentious numbers of the poet may 
roll in his praiſes. | But in his ſerious moments, in the inter- 
vals of thought and reflection, he will diſcover, in a diminiſh- 
ed fortune, in a broken and infirm conſtitution, the perverſion 
of the language, and learn, that nothing can take from the 
moral turpitude of the crime, much leſs give it an ethical e, 
cellence. Happy, if his reflections induce him to retreat to the 
{ſhade of virtue and temperance, with the remains of his {ori tune, 
his health, and his underſtanding ! + | 

But declamation on the ruinous effects of m Will 
be of no avail, fo long as the preſent number of public houſes is 
eountenanced by the magiſtracy. Their number is a ſatire on 
the national policy. Every {mall and ſequeſtered village con- 
tains one or two, and ſometimes more of theſe tolerated nui- 
ſances, beſides ſeveral gin and whiſkey ſhops, where nauſeous 
and adulterated liquors are retailed, in defrance to the laws; 
and from which the conſcientious officers of the exciſe turn away 
their eyes. The evils ariſing from theſe holes of idleneſs and 
diſſipation are numerous as they are afflicting. They are the 

reparatory ſchools, in which almoſt every ſpecies of villainy 
Lag its rudiments. In them are found the revilers of our 
king, our conſtitution, and of our religion, the highway robber, 
and the midnight aſſaſſin. If public-houſes are licenſed, With. 
. out any regard to number or character, becauſe they increaſe 
the revenue, we cannot too much reprobrate ſuch a dangerous 
and delufive policy. That „public vices are public benefits” is a 
maxim that has been adopted by ſome politicians, but with little 
conſideration on its tendency and effects. The ruins of nighty 
empires bear awful and convincing teſtimony of its falſctood, 
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A chearful induſtry, and a well-regulated ceconomy, are the ge- 
nuine ſourees of the wealth of a nation, and the beſt foundation 
of its power. When thaſe virtues withdraw their ſupport, it 
verges to its fail. CRC 

In animadverting upon the vices of the age, the cuſtom of 


cock. fighting {ſhould not paſs without cenfure. It is conſidered 


by ſome as a harmleſs amuſement, for the purpoſe of filling up a 
vacant hour; though it ſhocks the ſenſibilities of every one who 
tan think and feel. It originated with the ancient Grecians, 
from whom the Romans received it, as appears from Columella, 
about the decline of their empire. The firſt quarrel between the 
two brothers, Baſſianus and Geta, ſons of the emperor Septi- 
mis Severus, happened, according to Heroclian, at a eock- 
light. When or by whom the cuſtom was introdueed into Eng- 
land is unknown, but probably by the Romans, a few years be- 
fore they quitted the land. At the time of the invaſion by 


Julius Cæſar, the cock was domeſticated, and conſidered by the 


natives as ſacred. William Fitz-Steven, the biographer of 
Becket, and contemporary with that martyr, mentions cock- 
fighting in his rude Latin, as an amuſement among the ſchool- 


boys on Shrove-Tneſday :*—« On the anniverſary of Shrove- 


« Tueſday, all the boys of the ſchools carry their fighting cocks 
« to their maſter, who allows them the forenoon as halkday, 
that they might ſee their cocks fight in their ſchools.” | 
_ = Even inthe remembrance of the writer of this article, the euſ- 
tom was not totally baniſhed from the ſchools in the northern 
parts of our kingdom. A vacancy of two or three days at 
Shrove-Tide, for the purpoſe of fighting their cocks, was always 
made by the boys one of the conditions of peace at the barring- 
oute f, and generally granted by the maſter, who received, at the 
ſame time, a gratuitous ſubſcription from his ſcholars, called 
tork-pence. > V 


— 


notannis die quid vocatur Carnilevaria ſinguli pueri ſuos apportant ma- 
giſtro ſuo gallos pugnaces, et totum illum antemeridianum datur de puerorum 
Wectare in ſcholas ſucrum pugnas gallorum.“ 231 N 


22 


+ © The practice of nARRIN G- our was a ſavage licenſe practiſed in many 
fchools to the end of the laſt century, by which the boys, a fev days before the 
periodical vacation drew near, growing petulant at the approach of liberty 
_ tome time before the regular receſs, took poſſeſſion of the ſchool, of which they 

barref the doors, and bade the maſter defiance, from the windows, It is not 
ealy to {uppeſe, that the maiter, on ſuch occaſions, Would do more than laugh; 
but, if tradition may be credited, he often ſtruggled hard to force or ſurpriſe 
che garr ion. F e DR. Jon NSOR. 
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In the pits of the Grecians and Romans, and even in ours, till 
the middle of the 15th century, the cocks fought with the ſpurs 
with which nature had armed them. It was reſerved for mo- 
dern cruelty to provide them with weapons of deadly ſteel. 
Psy this hiſtory of ene, arge = we obſerve, that its pedigree 
is ancient but not honourable. The political and religious in- 
ſtitutions of the ancients encouraged ferocity as a virtue. They 
conſidered, as effeminate weaknels, every ſoft emotion of the bo. 
ſom. The ſufferings even of their deareſt friends never melted 
them to pity. The Romans were the builders of amphitheatres, 


where the blood of citizens ſtreamed for the diverſion of unfeel- 


ing ſpectators. To the heathens the origin of cock-fighting is 
therefore naturally traced. But what apology can be made for 
the privileged inhabitants of our ifland, who, amidſt the light 
of the 18th. century, and under the influence. of the mildeſt of 
religions, continue, in all its crueltics, a practice that ſo directly 
tends to foſter the worſt paſſions, and ſteel the heart againſt the 
impreſſion which nature deſigned it ſhould receive? 

The legiſlature cannot better conſult the national honour. ant 
welfare than abolithing this infamous cuſtom, which has been ſo 
long the diſgrace of our country ; but it muſt be remembered, 
that this cannot be done by laws weak or uninforced, which ſeem 


only made to be deſpiſed, but by ſuch as carry an authority that 


may ſecure obedience. And who ſhall blame the ſeverity of that 


ſtatute which reclaims, to virtue and induſtry, the noiſy N ns 


ſolute crouds that encircle a cock-pit ? 

Burniide Eb. 16. . ATTICUS. 

ON THE, USE AND ABUSE OF KNOWLEDGE. 
F all the arguments whereby ignorance is excuſed, and idle. 


neſs encouraged to repoſe, there is not any more exultingly 
proelaimed with the appearance of unqueſtionable ſtrength, than 


the depravity of men of genius, or that the ſplendour of i juſtrious 
talents is often obſcured by uncommon defects; yet ſatisfactory 
as that poſition may appear to the ſuperficial obſervers of man- 
kind, it ought to be an additional argument, a powerful motive 
for the more general diffuſion of human knowledge. 

In all ages « of time, there have been men of various excellence, 
who, thos gh deeply verſed | in the myſteries of ſcience, or elevated 
by Urong imaginations; warm in the daring flights of genius, or 


qualified-for Pp eceptors of morality, have exhibited a conduct ſo 
| P 


| 
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differnt from ilieir inſtructions, as fully evinced that their fail- 

ings.were proportionate to their abilities. Hence, thoſe of more 

ordinary underſtandings, or fluggith diſpoſitions, congratulate 

themſtlves in the want of knowledge, by fuppoſing that a com- 
prehenſtwe mind muſt infallibly bor attended with a corrupt 

heart ; and that as the bounds of information were enlarged, the 

confines. of virtue would be broken. 

Among the numerous propaſitions ll philoſophy, tare. is no 
hypotheſis tending to prove that human acquirements cauid 
erudieate vicious indlinations, or the volumes of morality re- 
mould à degenerate; mind ;* they may refine the groſsnefs of 
turpitude, and; poliſh the face of deformity, but they are incom- 
vetent: to effect a total renovation of the heart. Yet, ſuch a 
change are they expcctad to produce; and knowledge is ſpurned 
becauſe. it bas not performed Pte to which it is totally 

Ambition! is the qredominang den“ | . tha ln who 
Srins through a horfe- collar, to the general who devaſtates en- 
: piresz from the mitk-maid who excells at the rural dance, to 
the duthef who. vies at a ball room; it is the fame principle 
cliffering owty in operation; they are alike impelled by the de- 
firs of praiſe, and alike gratified by the ſhout of approbation. 
Tllere are few who will not fmite at the ſimplicity of the ruſtic, 
and; many who will depreeate the-ferocity of the ſoldier ; let it 
then be recollected that knowledge might have elevated che one, 
and Gonfined the other. Had information illuminated the clown, 
he would have deſpiſed ſuch petty pre- eminence; his mind 
would have ſought a higher direction, which emulation might 
as eaſily have attained. Had the general once tried his miſ⸗ 
taken yalour. by the genial 3 of philanthropy, and ſub- 
mitted his reflection to the precepts of truth, he Would liave ſeen 
that his powers, were nearer excellence when. employed for the 
| a than the geſtruction of his brethren ; that all Wer is 
unfuſt, except m defence of our country's liberties 3: and that he 
ae f. gain .colgbrity, deſtroys thouſands. of his fellow-crea- 

ures, 1hould be jrunortalized. with as many gibbets. Imper- 
eaten bs the concomitant of humanity, All that ſcience. can 
e, or e Aale 1 ee _ Vattand of er, on 
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I * It appears to us. cher know 100g c Fen 0 IG the FA obe rvation) 

is as neceffary to the heart ay Tight 12 to the eye, and that without it the work 
of raſo mation werd £0 dns, Kern ney: on this ſubject will be 
wghty acce mahle. Enron“. 
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the diſcoveries of philoſophy,” were they umted in one mind, 
would never render it perfeck. In great men, the luſtre of their 
worth places in a ſtronger Ughy, every 'eppoſite deed; many 
| failings that are overiooked in the miſs of eontirienality; r 8. 
gurded as flight deviation, wre in them aceounted impifdon- 
able miſdemeanors, and wilful perverſtöns of duty. Sificethe 
ornaments of literature, and the inſtructors of mankiid are liable 
both to erroneous ſpeculatio and er ronebus practice; it behoves 
thoſe whoſe principles are well fixed, and hoſe minds night be 
Proporncndtyy * inſtead of 5 — wy the 


0 „ - 7 


emen, and important enattions to GP, & To Ned their 


hiſtory m a nation's eyes“ is the. lot of few; but aſſtdiouſty to 


cultivate uſeful knowledge, and promote che general intereſt of 
ſociety, is the appointment of ail; each has a circle that his 
example may benefit, he may find poverty ſor riches to relieve, 
wounds for humanity to heal, wrongs for juſtice to redreſs, and 
ignorance for information to extricate; nor is there a ſpace in 
the wide extent of creation, that uſeleſsneſß thould be prematted 
to encumber. 

The depravities of exalted characters, trhen properly viewed, 

are far from ſubjects of triumph. Envy may behold them with 


joy, but candour weeps over their fall. When the meridian of 
enius wanes in the clouds of infamy, it is a mortifying procf 


of human weakneſs. It is an anſwer to the ee 0 diſcon- 
tent, and a leſſon for imperious ſufficiency. 
Perhaps much of the exultation evinced by common minds at 


the depreſſion of extraordinary men, ariſes from the contempt 


with which ſueh perſons often treat thoſe of leſs qualifications. 
Few can drink the cup of proſperity without intoxication, and 
few poſſeſs great abilities without a caſual diſplay of oſtentation. 
Literary men have many claims to ſuperiority which are better 
ſet aſide; they may prove many things which in general con- 
verſation 'policy will forbid ; and are indeed ſo circumſtanced, 
that all the forbearance and humility they can exerciſe will ſel- 
dom ſecure their peace; for envy will ſtill miſrepreſent their 
meaning, and vulgarity defame their actions. But it is their 
duty, both to act and to write, with ſerupulous circumſpection. 
E-2 
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different from-alicir inſtructions, as fully evinced that their fail- 
ings.were proportionate to their abilities. Hence, thoſe of more 
ordinary underſtandings, or fluggith diſpoſitions, congratulate 
themſtlyes;in the want of knowledge, by ſuppoſing that a com- 
prehenſtwe mind muſt infallibly be attended with a corrupt 
heart 3 and that as the bounds of information were enlarged, the 
eonfines. of virtue would be broken. 
Among che numerous propoſitions of philoſophy, there is no 
hypetheſis tending to prove that human acquirements coud 
eradieate vicious inolinations, or the volumes of morality re- 
mould a degenerate; mind ;* they may refine the groſsnefs of 
turpitude, and: poliſh the face of deformity, but they are incom- 
petent to effect a total renovation of the heart. Yet, ſuch a 
change are they expected to produce; and knowledge is ſpurned 
becauſe it bas not performed purpofes to which it is totally 
Ambition is the predominant paffion. From the clown who 
grins through a horfe- collar, to the general who devaſtates em- 
pires ; from the milk-maid who excells at the rural dance, to 
che duc heſs who vies at a ball room; it is the fame principle 
_ differing only in operation; they are alike impelled by the de- 
fire of praiſe, aud alike gratified by the ſhout of approbation. 
_ Fhere'are few who will not ſmile at the ſimplicity of the ruſtic, 
and many who will depreeate the ferocity of the ſoldier; let it 
then be recollected that knowledge might have elevated the one, 
and Confined the other. Had information illuminated the clown, 
he would have deſpiſed ſuch petty pre-eminence; his mind 
would have ſought a higher direction, which emulation might 
as eaſily have attained. Had the general once tried his miſ- 
taken valour by the genial warmth of philanthropy, and ſub- 
mitted his reflection to the precepts of truth, he would liave ſeen 
that; his powers, were, nearer excellence when employed for the 
profperity, than the deſtruction of his brethren ; that all war is 
Unfuſt, except in defence of our country's liberties ; and that he 
Nh, to gain celebrity, d aitroys thouſands. of his fellow-crea- 
tures, ſhould be, zrunortalized. with as many gibbets. Imper- 
fectiqn is the concomitant. of humanity, All that ſcience. can 
beRtoxe, or. morality enforce;;. allthe irradiations of genius, and 
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the diſcoveries of philoſophy; were they united in one mind, 
would never render it perfect. In great men, the luſtre of their 
Worth places in a ſtronger Hglu, every eppoſits deed; many 
failings that are overlooked in the maſs of eormonality, or fe- 
gurded as flight deviations, are in them accounted! tmpardon- 
able miſdemeanors, and wilful perverſibns of duty. Sifice the 
ornaments of literature, and the inſtructors of mankind are hable 
both to erroneous ſpeculatio atid erroneous priffice z it behoves 
thoſe whofe principles are well fixed, and Boſe minds might be 
Proporiionably improved, mitead of ſelecting examples to the 
diſparagement of genius, to rovſe from the embraces of indy- 
lence ; correct by precept and example the faults of others, and 
exerciſe thoſe talents, which they may be in poſſeſſion of. 
Though every one is not expected to clirab the alps of wiſdom, 
and few are deſtined to treverie the regiens of pofitbility, yet 
all have underſtandings to be reQaihed, comprehenſions to be 
extended, and important ſituations to occupy. © To read their 
hiſtory in a nation's eyes“ is the. lot of few; but aſſidiouſty to 
cultivate uſeful knowledge, and promote the general intereſt of 
ſociety, is the appointment of all; each has a circle that his 
example may benefit, he may find poverty 1or riches to relieve, 
wounds tor humanity to heal, wrongs for juſtice to redreſs, and 
ignoranee for information to extricate; nor is there a ſpace in 
the wide extent of creation, that uſeleſsnefſs ſhould be permitted 
to encumber. . | 3 | 
The depravities of exalted characters, when properly viewed, 
are far from ſubjects of triumph. Envy may behold them with 
Joy, but candour weeps over their fall. When the meridian of 
enius wanes in the clouds of infamy, it is a mortifying proof 
of human weakneſs. It is an anſwer to the clamour of diſcon- 
tent, and a leſſon for imperious ſufficiency. FF 
Perhaps much of the exultation evinced by common minds at 
the depreſſion of extraordinary men, ariſes from the contempt 
with which ſach perſons often treat thoſe of leſs qualifications. 
Few can drink the cup of proſperity without intoxication, and 
few poſſeſs great abilities without a caſual diſplay of oſtentation. 
Literary men have many claims to ſuperiority which are better 
ſet aſide; they may prove many things which in general con- 
verſation policy will forbid ; and are indeed ſo circumſtanced, 
that all the forbearance and humility they can exerciſe will ſel- 
dom ſecure their peace; for envy will ſtill miſrepreſent their 
meaning, and vulgarity defame their actions. But it is their 
duty, both to act and to write, with ſerupulous circumſpection. 
8 5 48 | | 
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Let no author venture to believe that his life is immaterial to 
his works; it is a rock on which thouſands have ſuffered ; and a 
maxim that will finally undermine. the foundations of literary 
'honour, Men are ever ready to cavil at inſtruction, and diſpute 
the rights of him who aſſumes the office of a preceptor. Hence, 
they-will examine his writings, and if they are incontrovertible, 
His. conduct; here, for the leaſt inconſiſtency they immediately 
refuſe his advice; but if the difference be glaring, tliey proclaim 
it around, all are eager to unmaſk the impoſtor, and the tale 
is forwarded to remote climes, with additions ſuggeſted by ma- 
| lice, and augmented by revenge. 
"Thoſe who are endued with genius, ſhould recollect from 
whom their gifts proceed, and the ſervices ay are enabled to 
rform. 
" one 1s diſtinguiſhed i in vain; | there are occaſions for the 
virtuous exertion of his genius ; he} is entruſted with talents, of 
whoſe ſtewardſhip an account mult be hereafter rendered; © and 
N him, to whom much 1 is given, much will be ck „ 


2 


Ho) W FAR DOES THE PRINCIPLE OF ACTION IN 
MEN AND BRUTES 3 


Sanctius his animal, meztiſque capacius * 
Deerat 2dhuc, et quod dominari i in cetera poſlet. 
W homo eſt. : 12886 4 Oviy. 


MP it is faid, Ws governed by Reaſon, Brutes by. Inſtinct, 
which means a blind impulſe or defire, without any view 
to conſequences; this word inſtinct is in every ones mouth, yet 
few are able to give any ſatisfactory account, in what it conſiſts. 
It is ſaid to be an impulſe or deſire; what is deſire? Deſire ariſes 
in our breaſt, when any thing is beſore us, the poſſeſſion of which 
ſeems caleulated to communicate pleaſure;“ we can only deſire 
a thing for the | ee 8 which it poſſeſſes, or Which we 


— — 


1 1 this dc Gai dion falticiently anſwers our preſent purpoic, i is not 
together ac <curate; defire, properiy ſo called, is followed by action, and only 
takes place wen the object is attainable ; when it 13 not, ſuch as to fly, to 


walk upon water, &c. although we may wiſh for it, we cannot be ſaid to de- 
fire it. | 
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ſuppoſe: it to poſſeſs, we muſt believe that ĩts good qualities pre- 
de minate over the bad, before it can become the object of 


deſire. This, it may be thought, is contzadicted by the ſimul- 


t nir of deſire in the mind, with the preſentation of. forme. ob- 
jects beſore it, and where it could not have had time to conſider 


whether good or evil would be the 


r&fult, . It will be found 


on examination, that in thoſe caſes raste ſpeedineſs cf, dcelite | 


cccurs, that either the exciting object 1 15:6 ſo very ſumple a na- 


ture, that its good or evil is obvious, Or, elfe! it. is alrcady familiar 
to us, and we have known its effects befoxchand. . In this 
caſe the ſource of the deſire is habit, hut whenever. a thing i is Of 


a complicated nature, and. unknown, to us, Ve ſuſpend our de- 
ciſiom till we have diſcovered its tendency, and deſire or avcr- 
ſion its oppolite, folloves 


allicd to Prefercnce, it is preceded *I. compariſon, and. allowed 
by volition. 

If what I have advanced be wal founded, the hetter part of 
the definition given of inſtinct, that it is a deſire, without view to 
conſequences, muſt be falſe, as it appears that deſire is regulated 
by cenſequcnces alone, when we know not the good or bad 
effects of any thing chat we can neither love nor hate. It is 
inconceivable how ſo extravagant a prepoſition: came to be af 
ſumced, as that intelligence (and v ho can deny that brutes have 
intellie ence ?) can act without ſcme end in. vier. It could only 
riſe {rum the vanity and pride of man; in this caſe e is 
our ſureſt guide; and it -atlurcs us, that man has a deſię 
all he does, ſo of courſe muſt brutes, w ho are but a few —— 
below him. The innumerable initances of ſagacity recorded, 
inconteſtibly ſhew that the lower part of the creation in their 
actions infinitely exceed the narrow range which inſtinct allows. 
I will adduce one very. curious inſtance, related by the 1 * 
Dr. Darwin, of which he himſelf was an eye witneſs: “ A wap 
on a gravel walk, had caught a fly, nearly as large as himſelf ; ; 
kneeling on the ground, I obſerved him to ſeparate the tail and 
the head from the body part to which the wings were attached. 
He then took the bog; J. part in his paws, and rok about two 
feet from the ground with it ; but a gentle breeze wafting the 


wings of the fly, turned him round in the air, and he ſettled again 


with his prey upon the gravel. I then diſtinctly obſerved him cut 
off with his mouth, firſt one of the wings, and then the other, 
after which he flew away with it unmoleſted by the wind.“ 
Looncmia, Sect. xvi. 17, 4. To multiply inſtances would be 
juperfiuous, every. book on the ſubject teems with them. Our 


accordingly; thus defire is nearly 
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coneluſions reſpecting the blindneſs and want of deſign in brutes 

muſt be unjuſt, the principle of action in them ſeems to approach 
very near to that of men; ſtill, however, our ſuperiority over 
them is great, and I will now endeavour to point out in what 
this ſuperiority chiefly conſiſts. 


In all our actions, we have a double end in view, a par- 
ticular and a general one, the firſt of thefe is always intended 
to be ſubſervient to the latter; thus in an act of charity, the 
partienlar motive is the relief of the perſon in want; the 


4 


rappineſs' or pleaſure. "When I enliſt for a ſoldier, the parti- 
cular motive is to repel the enemies of my country; the general 
one is, as before, my. own happineſs, to which the welfare of 
my country is neceſſary. Thus an enlarged view has taught 
man to make the particular conſequences of his actions ſub- 
ſervient to his general good, it has taught him that even when 
immediate pain may be the reſult of his deeds, they may yet 
be beneficial to him in the end; man fees danger while at a 
diſtance, and his knowledge ſhews him how to avert it, perhaps, 
by ſome trifling preſent inconvenience, and he chearfully brings 
an evil upon himſelf, but then it is to avert another of greater 
magnitude which is impending. By this faculty man keeps it 
always in his mind to chnfe the leaſt evil or greateft good; 
he ſees that were he to put forth a latrocmating hand to the 
goods of his fellow-man, the immediate effect would be that he 
would reap enjoyment ; but it is not to the particular conſe- 
quences alone of his actions that he attends, but he examines 
their conformity with his general good, and adopts or rejects 
them accordingly ; and in this caſe he ſees ſociety ready to 
_ overwhelm him with deſtruction, he therefore willingly abſtains. 
On the other hand, perhaps his neighbour is in danger of loſing - 
his life, and he ſees that by riſking his own he can fave it. 
Here an immediate evil is brought. on, but he looks forward, 
and fees ſociety and the friends of the delivered come forth to 
hail him as a worthy member, and confer upon him a civic 
crown, accompanied with the moſt ſhining honours and rewards, 
here if he has ſufficient courage it is clearly his henefit to act 
as 1 have ſuppoſed. Thus it ſufficiently appears, that man mea- 
fures his actions not by their particular confequences, but by the 
mflnence which they will have (or which he ſuppoſes they will 
have) cn his general and future happineſs. We can now point 
out a capital diſtinction; man, it ſeems, has always a twofold 
end in view, of this brutes are wholly or nearly mcapable, and 
all that their limited powers can comprehend is the effects directly 


general one, and which attends all our actions, is my own 
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flowing from their actions; for the moſt part immediate gra- 
tification is their only object, and all that they have any idea 
of. Like man they are not ſenſible that ſometimes by giving up 
pleaſure they will promote their welfare, and though happineſs 
flows not immediately from their actions, yet in the end it will. 
Theſe are ſpeculations too refined wherg the pain is preſent and 
the pleaſure future, has no lure for them, as their cogitations 
extend but a little way beyond the preſent moment. Hence 
another poſition will follow, as the ſacrifice of a preſent” for a 
future and greater good is the foundation of benevolence, pa- 
triotiſm, and all the ſocial virtues of which brutes: muſt be in- 
capable. This then, I think, forms the moſt ſtriking diſtinction 
between men and brutes, the one will forego preſent eaſe, nay 
exiſtence itſelf, becauſe he has an eye to the future, and believes 
that it will be for his good; but the other performs thoſe ac- 
tions only which he expects will be ſucceded by pleaſure, nor can 
he conceive any other. Thus both are inceſſantly purſuing one 
aim (and which muſt be the aim of all ſenſitive beings) that of 
happineſs; but the means by which the one ſtrives to attain 
this end, are inexpreſſibly more extenſive than thoſe of the other. 
Put this eſtabliſhes no generic diftinction between them, they 
differ widely in degree, but in degre2. only; the brute ſurveys. 
the preſent, and that imperfectly, but man, by his ſuperiority, 
embraces an immenſe circle of actions; he confiders the paft- 
and future, as well as the preſent; he calls up all the eireum- 
ſtances of the cafe before him, and deduces his decifions from 
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the whole extent of things. Cr! 4 : bes 
Alnwick, Feb. 135 179 9. 8 | | HO RTENSIUS, . 


ON TIE IMMORTALITY OF THE soul. 


« CLOME men ſay, that every thing dies with us. Here we 
0 ought to believe our on experience; we were nothing 
before our birth, and we ſhall be nothing after death.“ I 
adopt the analogy ; but if I take my point of compariſon from 
the moment when I was nothing, and when I came into exiſt- 

_ ence, what becomes of this argument? Is not one poſitive proof 
better than all the negative proofs in the world? You'conclude 
ſrom an unknown paſt to an unknown future, ta perpetuate the 
nothingneſs of man; and I, for my part, deduce my conſe- 
quence from the preſent, which I know, to the future, which I 


. 
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do not know, as an affurance of this future exiſtence. I pro- 
. ceed on the preſumption of a goodneſs and a juſtice to come, 

from the inſtances of: gocdneſs and Ne which I aQually ſee 
diffuſed over the univerſe... 


Beſides; if we have, in our Nen ſtate, the deſire: and the | 


| pre-/entiment: only of a life to come; and if no one ever returned 


thence to give us information concerning it, the reaſon is, a prof 
more ſenſible would be inconſiſtent with thie nature of our pre- 


ſent Efe on the earth. Evidence on this point muſt involve the 
ſame inconveniencies with that of the exiſtence of a God. 
Were we aſſured by ſome ſenſible demonſtration, that a world 
to come was prepared for us, I have the fulleſt conviction that 
all the purſuits of this world would from that inſtant be aban- 
boned. This perſpective of a divine e here DelOWs: would 
throw us into alcthargic rapture. _- © 

I recollect that on my return to France, i in a ae which had 


| been on à voyage to India, as ſoon as the Tailors had perfectly 
diſtinguiſhed the land of their native country, they became in a 
great meaſure incapable of attending to the buſineſs of the ſhip. 


Some looked at it wiſtfully, without the power of minding any 


other object; others dreſſed themſelves in their beſt clothes, as 
if they had been going that moment to diſembark; ſome talked 


to themſelves, and others wept. As we approached, the diforder 
of their minds incrraſed. As they had been abſent ſeveral 


Fears, there wus no end to their admiration of the verdure and 


foliage of the trees, aud even of the rocks which ſkirted tlie 
ſhore, covered over with fea weeds and moôſſes, as if all theſe 
objects had been perfectly ner to them. The church ſpires of 
the villages where they were born, which they diſtinguiſhed at a 
diſtance up the country, and which they named one after another, 
Filled them with tranſports of delight. But when the vellc] 
entered the port, and when they ſaw on the quays their friend, 

their fathers, their mothers, their wives, and their children, 
ftretehiug ont their arms to them with tears of joy, and calling 
- them by their names, it was no longer Poffible to retain a ſingle 


mann board; they all ſprung athore; and:it became: noceſſary 
to employ anocker {at of mariners 'to 0 bring the veſſel to Aar 


| mogrings: Wee © 088 e 
- What-then would be this ood were we re indulged with afanfible 
"Cdn that heavenly: comury, inhabited by thoſe who are 


moſt dear to us, and who: alone are moſt worthy of our ſublime 
affections ? All the laborious and vain ſolitude of a preſent. lite 


mY come to an end. * fe arenue from the one world to the 


* 
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other being in every man's power, the gulph would be quickly 
ſhot; but nature has involved it in obſcurity, and has planted 
doubt and apprehenſion to guard the paſſagee. 

It would appear, we are told by ſome, that the idea of the 
immortality of the ſoul could ariſe only from the ſpeculations 
of men of genius; who, conſidering the combination of this 
univerſe, and the connection which preſent ſcenes have with 
thoſe which preceded them, muſt have thence concluded, that 
they had 2 neceſſary connection with futurity; or elſe, that 
this idea of immortality was introduced by legiſlators in a ſtate 
of poliſhed ſociety, as furniſhing a diſtant hope, tending to con- 
ſols thiankbid under che prefure of their pe Beal injultice. 
But, if this were the cafe, how could it have ul its way into 


the deſerts, and entered the head of a negro, of a Charib, of a 


Patagonian, of a Tartar ? How could it have been diffuſed over 
the itlands of the ſouth ſeas and over Lapland; over the voluptu- 
ous regions of Afia, and the rude climates of North America; 
among the inhabitants of Paris and thoſe of the New Hebrides d 
How is it poſſible that ſo many nations ſeparated by vaſt oceans, 
ſo different in manners and in language, thould have unani- 
mouſly adopted one opinion; nations which frequently affect, 
from national animoſity, a deviation from the moſt trivial cuſ- 
„ nptghbours 77 ITT» oe ger 


All believe in the immortality of the foul. Whence then 
could they have derived a belief ſo flatly contradicted by their 


daily experience? They every day ſee their friends die; but the 


day never comes when any one re-appears. In vain do the 
carry victuals to their tombs ;. in vain do they ſuſpend, 5 1 
tears, on the boughs of the adjoining trees, the objects which in 
life were moſt dear to them; neither theſe teſtimonies of an in- 
conſolable friendſhip, nor the vows of conjugal affection chal- 
lenged by their drooping mates, nor the lamentations of their 
dear children, en out over the earth which covers their re- 
mains, can bring them back from the “ land of ſhadows.” 
What do they expect from themſelves, of a life to come, who 
expreſs all this unavailing regret over the aſhes of their departed 
favourites? There is no proſpect ſoinimical to the intereſts of moſt 
men; for ſome, having lived a life of fraud, or of violence, have 
reaſon to apprehend a ſtate of puniſhment ; others having been 
oppreſſed in this world, might jultly fear, that the life to come 
was to be regulated conformably to. the ſame deſtiny which 
preſided over that which they are going to leave. 


_ BERNARDIN. 
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ed to receive theſe luminaries, the world may be 
in the 1 maſs it ſuffer individuals, born 
to eſcape obſervatien,. and leave the 


ference to living authors, which is calculated to repreſs 


A regular courle of ſtudy, as it impe 
tion from all the alluring pe 


lie affairs of the republic of letters. 


— 


Fearning being thus. by the nature of things veſted in the 


mine on the merits of Milton or Johnſon, nor ſhewn ſuch avidity 
to grant the elaims of the numerous diſciples of the Della Cruſ- 
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can ſchool, who have deeorated Poetry in gorgeous attire, and 


martyred Pathos and Simplivity at the ſhrime of Folly and . 


travaganee. 

If the evil here pomplainad-of 3 is Aena bo eriſt, it 
ought certainly to be the peculiar care ef thoſe who direct the 
public talte in literary affasʒ to enden vour to recall the wander - 
ing judgments of their rłaflers from what will in time fap 


the foundatient of pure and elaſſical elegance, and overwhelm 


us, though not with the barbariim of the dark ages, with that 

which is very far removed from what the decided opinion of 
| antiquity pronounced to be excellence. 

As it remains in the hands of thoſe who keep the avenles of 

literature, they ought to He cantions how they iniſgtide the 


opinion of their readers ; arid as the advancement of true tafte 
depends upon their fiat, they ought to deliberate before ooy 


Javiſhed upon the redundant exuberance of a haxuriant 
nation, unqualified and mdefinite praitt. Whit I hint at here is 


the reception which the“ Mytteries of VUdolpho” met with 
from the critics, and confequemtly from the world. It is not for 


me to detract from the fame any have acquired by their literary 
attainments; but T cannot furrender my judgment to praiſe that, 
which, if judged by any ſtandard rule, would be deemed a pro- 
duction nv way rerharkably exceltem. Surely between the na- 
tural and truly picturtſque drawing of Mrs. Smith, and the over- 
charged and gaudy pictures of Mrs. Radaliffe, it would be folly 
to make a edinparifon.* Mrs. Smith finds the avenne to every 


heart by feeling and ſentiment, and though from frequently in- 
accurate outlines, ke the celebrated painter Corregio, produces, 


by the force of her brilliant and bewitching colouring, the moſt 
faſcinating effect; even her pieces of poetry, notwithſtanding 
the numerous plag Farms and imitations, are bold and vigorous 
prodndtions, and * find # mit rr in every Breaſt. 

Bst in this giving fly opimon of works defore the public, I 
am departing from — oHett of this eſſay. I hope I have 
pointed out foſhe little defects im the polity of Hreratare, in the 
conduł of crities who, rather chan judge of modern works by 
ancient principles, fee to make thei? Prineiples conformable to 


the vitiated rad Fhictunting taſte of the public, in hich the eri- 


terion of true excellence is 12885 loft fight of. 
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Tf 1 had been in exiſtence when the inimitable papers of the 
Rambler were firſt given to the public, I dont know whether my 
want of diſcernment would have been equally obvious, as the ma- 
jor part of his readers evidently was, to occaſion the ſage author to 
complain that he had never been a favourite with the public,” 
and have left it to poſterity to determine whether his obſervations 


were pedantic or judicious, his ſtyle turgid or energetic. I 


confeſs myſelf not a little ſurpriſed, when I read the following 
paragraph (which ſeems to have been dictated by that diſguit 
which only contempt could inſpire) by the ne on ebe 

the ow celebrated Rambler to a concluſion. A 
© I am far from ſuppoſing that the ceſſation of my perfor. 
ance will raiſe any enquiry, for I have never been much a fa- 
vourite with the public; nor can I boaſt that, in the progreſs of 
my undertaking, I ave: been animated by the rewards of the h 


| liberal, the careſſes of the great, or the praiſes of the eminent.“ 


It is certainly ſtrange, that the writer of the Rambler ſhould 
have been ſo apparently unacquainted with his own excellence; 
it is {till more. ſo, the “ frigid and naregtic“ indifference with 
which his writings: were received by the public; and if thoſe 
ſublime and dignified apoſtrophes, thoſe valuable moral pre- 
cepts, now ſo higlily appreciated, could eſcape the notice of the 
original readers, and not merit the careſſes of the great, nor the 
praiſes of the eminent, to what a pitch of ſottiſhneſs may not 
rhe public mind degenerate, and what does ſuch a want of diſ- 
crimination tend 980 but n downfall of zeiger and the e of 
ſcience? 


canli, to . 7 [oath ILA DER. 


BENEVOLENCE.—AN ANECDOTE. 


HEN the great navigator, Columbus, landed firſt | upon 
the iſland of Cuba, he and his followers were not only 
Weed as friends, but as beings of a ſuperior order; it was re- 
Served for his avaricious ſucceſſors to deſerve the epithet of mon- 
{ters. As an inſtance of their kindneſs, a venerable old man 
approached Columbus after he had landed, and preſenting him 
with a baſket of fruit addreſſed him thus: Deign, O ſtranger, 
to accept of this gift. You, are come into our country, and we 
are neither able nor willing t6 refiſt you. Whether you are 
mortal like ourfelves, we know not; but if you expect to die, 
remember. that in the world to come, the ſituation of the good 
and bad ſhall be widely different. If you believe this truth, yon 


certainly will not hurt thoſe who do not injure you.“ 
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IS now the 1 jorlefs winter Pp I ' 
By fogs obſcur'd by ſtorms oppreſs d: 
The evening fades in duſky grey, - £03 
And Sol forſakes the gloomy veſt. 1 9 6A 


The billowy clouds Term the fins 
Between each paule the torrents. Rn ; | 
The cottager the ravage pics, 
And {huts his humble cabin door. 


Park floating! PR 5 du the vale. 
No longer dreſt in mantle green, 


While Boz eas? bleak and bluſtering gale 
Intrudes en men thow'r between. 


The village 8 grey with age, 


That oft has brav'd the tempeſt dir,, 


Now weeps the fury of its rage, 211 
And weather-beaten ſeems the ſpire... | 


The ſea-mews, driven bs the ſtorm, 5 
Acroſs the fallow wing their way; 

And oceans” birds in many a ſwarm, 
Their ſtreaky plumes i in air r. | 


The cattle nip the 95 blade, 
Expos'd on yonder {allow hill; 

Upon the oak the laſt leaves fade, 
And ſwoln. appears the ſummer rill. 


Now comes the ſeaſon dark and drear, 
That gives the plowman pauſe from toil ; _ 

No more the whiſtling fwam you hear, 

As blithe he turns the ſtubborn ſoil. 
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Where welcome gives his * . 
And oft beſide the well made fire, 
The ſmiles of ruſtic love they ſhare: 


Amid the gloom that winter ſpreads, 
Shall we in languid ſadneſs pine; 
And while he deſdlates the mends, .. 
To ſad and gloomy thoughts incline ? 


No; let the breaſt where Science dwells, 
To friendſhip give the darkenꝰd hours 3 
And while the raptur'd boſom ſwells, 
Recall the j joys of ſummer' 8 bowers. 


80 ſhall the j 0 . 3 
By fogs obſeur'd, by ſtorms oppreſs' d, 


GG 


With eaſe and freedom glide aways , 
And Spring ſalute mild nature 5 gueſt 15 Is 
5 R. caRLaLE 


WHAT 18 HONOUR ? 


ONOUR's A ſtrympet, now fo common 
Her proper meaning is but Ettle e 

When coronets and titles deck the flave; | 
A man of honour may be prov'd a "TAY "2 

And noble blood---allow for | ol atid ſtäins - 
May creep unnotic'd through a fcoundrePs veitts : 
A cringing ſycophant, a trembling coward,” = | 
May ſpring from LoxsnALH or thay og from Renan. 
A lord may be a ſtatesman's ſervile tool, 
An earl a blockhead and a duke a fool; 
A prince may be a madmarn---btit x king 


A knave, a fool, a madmay, 'an OS. 
Honour's the mark :---ſhe 8 0 a M Will; 
Roars in the cannon; clacks behind the mill; 

In flow'ry figures makes Sk. Stephen's ring, 

To tax a nation, or to cheat u kg 

Brawls at the bar, the hardeſt cate to clear z 

| Breathcs in the flute to pleafe a lady s ff f 


SA TEIL. LIT. 
Sounds from the pulpit in a filken tale; 
Lives in the wind, and 


Is full as great in tatters as in lace; 


Is full as great in him who begs his bread, 
As him who ſurfeits being 4 1 2 — ASA 
es up her abode, | 


Wich cheats and thieves 
Or in the Treaſury or the abi road: 
Each ſtation her prerogative declares, 


ſings in every gala; 
Runs at Newmarket, foremoſt in the race; 


7 ws. * 
— ; 
„ 5 -—*y 
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TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 


ROGERS. —By Mx. Roscosr. 


*ORTAL, from yon n ſphere, 


Ere eternal j joys thou fhare, 
An thy earthly duties done, 
Huſband, father, friend, and ſon ? 


Haſt thou o'er a parent's head, 

Drops of filial fondneſs ſhed 2? 42 7 
What the pleafure---haſt thou r 

Tis to love and to be lov'd ? rs 


Haſt thou, with delighted eyes, 
Seen thy num'rous offspring riſe 2 
Haſt thou in the paths of truth _ 
Led their inexperienc'd youth ? 


Didſt thou e' er in ſadnefs dend, 
O'er the ſorrows of a friend? 
Didſt thou haſten, unappall'd, 
When thy ſinking country call'd? 


Huſband, father, friend, and ſon, 
Well thy journey haſt thou run ; 
Life has known its beſt employ, 
SOWn 1 in virtue, reap'd in joy. 


* 


| From, abu St. A toven to Wi aging fer 8 
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AN unuſual preſs of matter in the laſt number conſtrained us to 
poſtpone our ſummary of Iriſh palities. We wiſh: we could 
now reſume the taſk with ſatisfaction to-ourfelves,. or pleaſure tu our 
readers. The ſame devaſtation: and. diſtreſs, which agitated; that 
diſtracted country, ſeems unfortunately not to. be on the decline, but 
rather increaſing, if not with an addition to the power of the 
infurgents, yet in the malignity of their deſpair.— The ſubject of an 
incorporating union with Great Britain, has tended to rouſe the latent 
energies of Parliament, which ſome men 8 of ee they could 
not have exerted. Their oppoſition to the meaſure, though t maꝝnot 
polling Nine wer fürn, yet proves that they At a fincere 
regard for what they conſider to be the independence of their country. 
That oppofition of Parliament appears to have been in entire uniſon 
with the majority of the people, and as a memento of their victory, 
a pillar is erecting to perpetuate, that event, with an applicable 
inſcription, and the names of thoſe who voted againſt the meaſure. 
As an inſtance of the mutig hagen up That ſubject in the 
capital, when it was announced to the public, the whole city 
illuminated, and in many houſes the windows bore the inſcription of 
the numbers who voted, of: THE GLORIOUS 105,” — Within theſe 
| few weeks the public mind has been kept in perpetual agitation, under 
the idea that a general inſurrection was to take place in Ir-land, in 
concert with a formidable armament, which. is ſaid to have been 
going forward in the different ports of France and Holland. That 
alarm has in a great meaſure ſubſided, but: ftill there is reaſon to 
apprehend that France will make a final ſtruggle with her navy, to 
effect, if poſſible, the feparation of Ireland from Great Britain. 
What corroborates this ſuppoſition is the perpetual infatuation of the 
mobility of Ireland, in creating diſturbances in the country, and 
manufacturing arms. To annihilate the power of theſe inſurgents, 
a bill has paſſed Parliament to put the country under martial law, 
and to ſupercede trials by civil law entirely. Meaſures of this 
irritating nature, we are apprehenſive, are calculated to keep alive, 
rather than allay the turhaleat diſpoſitions of the diſaffected. Much 
as we approve the general conduct of the Viceroy of Ireland, we 
believe the moſt efficacious means to remove the ſpirit of rebellion is 
to ſubſtitute conceſſion for coercion, If we look into the hiſtory of 
Ireland, we will find the Iriſh a faithful, warm hearted, independent, 
and generous people, and at all times bearing up againſt the curevt 
of oppreſſion; but repeated injuſtice has entirely changed their 
natures. They fonght for liberty under Charles I. and were pillaged; 
they fought for James II. and were pillaged. The robberies of the 
rebellion were legitimated at the reſtoration, The robberies of the 


pas 
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revolution were ſecured by diſabilities and pcnalties, which has been 
productive of that brutiſh indolence and ſavage ferocity which is now 
the characteriſtic of the nation. If a change in the ſyſtem of the in- 


ternal policy were adopted: we are apt to think the conſequences 


would be greatly beneficial, as we are of opinion with the Highland 
general, « they may be Jed, but will not be driven.“ A me Fe 


Scarcely had we begun to foſter the complacent idea of a peace 
with Germany than that proſpect was blaſted. Whether owing to 
the intrigues of the cabinets of Vienna and, Ruſſia, or the aggrandiz- 
ing ambition of France, that peace is placed at a greater diſtance we 
are unacquainted; but the immediate cauſe. has been the non- 
compliance of the Emperor to prevent the march of the Ruſſian army 


through his territories. The fortreſs of Ebrenbreitſtein, that bulwark 


of the German frontier, and hitherto deemed impregnable, has been 
compelled to ſurrender to the French armies, aſter a blockade of 
rcarty two years, ſo that they are now in complete poſſeſſion of every 
garriſon of any conſequence upon both ſides of the Rhine, It has been 
a matter of e ſurpriſe, that, during the important negotia- 
tzous for peace between the deputies of both nations at Raſtadt, this 


7 


ſirong garriſon ſhould have been cloſely befieged, for this ſpace of 


time, and no attempt at any time made, of any conſequence, to 
relieve it. However, thereaſon of this conduct is at length explained 
by the Abbe Seiyes at the court of Berlin. From the contradictory: 
ſtateinents which have reached us, reſpecting the repeated engage- 


ments between the forces of the two nations, we are at preſent much 


in the dark. Conjecture therefore muſt ſupply the place of informa- 
tion, and in this reſpect, we apprehend we are at no great diſtance 
from the truth. When Generals Maſſena and Jourdan determined 
(according, no doubt, to their inſtructions) to penetrate into Germany, 


their plans ſeem to have been anticipated by the Archduke Charles, 


from the manceuvres he has made uſe of to check their progreſs. 
Maſſena, having conquered the Griſon country, appears to be, in 
conſequence of the Archduke Charles, withdrawing from that quarter 
all the troops he could ſpare, in order to get poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
important paſſes of material conſequence on the right ſide of the 


Rhine. In this reſpect it would aqpear he has ſucceeded, as Maſſena 


and Jourdan are both at a pauſe, or rather in the retrogade motion. 
To retain theſe important. ſituations, no doubt many, alas ! too 


many human ſacrifices have been made, and it is to be feared that 


much blood will yet be ſhed, ere the contending powers will compro- 
miſe their reſpective differences. From Buonaparte no information of 


any conſequence has arrived that can be depended on, except the 


attempt to land a body of Turkiſh troops before Alexandria, which 


it appears have been diſappointed in their object. The grand Duke 
of Tuſcany, it ſeems, has made his final exit from his dominions in 


Italy, which no doubt finiflies the career of French conqueſts in 


that devoted country. 
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' PRUSSIA. 


If + we tre to deliete path Tumour, the verſatile politics of that 
country may be properly eiſtirgutthed! under the figure of a 
WEATRER-cock. Every alteration of the afpett of affairs commit- 
nieates its influence to the Cabinet of Berlin. The victory of NeKon 
off the Nile, made him incline to join the coalition againſt 0, 
and then, the formidable nee of 200, ooo men by that power 
poſtponed his determination. The arrival of the Britiſh Embaſſador 
along with arguments of an ENCHANTING hattre, nd well nigh catt 
the baltanice; but the 'mufie of Seiyes“ pRirs Ti cloquence made 
dim preponderate in favour of the Republic. The ſeeret ob ate of 
the treaty, hetw=en France and Germany, have been divulged; 
it appears that the Emperor had bartered the garriſons upon PE 
Rhine, properly in the poſſeſfion of the reſpective princes, and which 
| ke had no authority to do, for the Venetian teriitory. uch a 

conduct naturally excited bis indignation, and it is proba ble that for 
dais breach of faith in the Emperor, he will fuffer his pique to get the 
better of his intereſt, if he ever indeed ſuppoſed that it was his in- 
d go to war With the Republic of France. This treaty ex- 
pia the cauſe of the blockade of Ehrenbreitſtein and its conſequent 
falki and ehe cauſr of the French endeavouring to "i poffeſſion! of the 
other: WriveFes on the right bank of the Rhine. 


ji GREAT-BRITAIN: 


tue bent guettion of the Union between her 4nd Ireland bas Pert 
chſruſſed in the two houſes of Parfiament, and carried in the moſt 
ivocal manner. Indeed, the peremptory manner in which it 
was drought for ward left Rttle room to doubt of its fate. Sv deter- 
minedd is the refolution of Mr. Pitt upon this important ſubject, that 
be has declared © he will never abandon the ſegiſlative union but 
with his life. Sued a pledge is not altogether favourable to W 
late the Affeckions of the Triſh, and ſtin, Though we are of © 4 
that Ireland would enjoy many commercial advattages of Which it is 
at preſent deprived, Ad which the nature of the country promiſes 
ſuceeſs to; it appears that Great Britain would be the loſers, both in 
3 mmerrigl and pdlitical point of view. From the accounts lately 
zeccited from the Faſt Tadies, there is ſtrotig reaſon to faſpert that 
T p Safb, one of the Fteateſt enemirs of the Britiſh in Hndoftan, 
has Bren carrying on a cotamunication with Decnaparte in Fyypt. 
He has lately. received a number of French officers into his ſervice, 
and excluded all Europeans of any other country; but, erde . 5 1 
mikrary eſtabliſhment has received an accefion of 2999 men from th 
or of Good Hope. 10 85 


END OF No. IV. 


— — 


Five numbers of our Literary Miſeellany are already before the 
public, and though its merit is àppreciatet and its reputation in- 
creaſed, the Editors have to. regret that they are nat remunerated for 
what expences they have already incurred. We have indeed to ac- 


knowledge, that the public are not deficient in their ſupport, for our 
fate is extenſive, and our whole impreſſion nearly fold.” But we find 
that the expence of publitatron in ſo ſmall a form as 3d; a number, 
has tended to abridge the àdvantage which we would otherwiſe have 
derived: Beſides, the bookſellers at a diſtance complain, that the ex- 
pence of carriage, &e. is more than adequate to the profits. Theſe 
conſiderations, with the advice of our publiſher in London, are mo- 
tives which' induce us to alter the form of publication; ſo that, after 
the th number is publiſſied, which wilt complete the firſt part, we 
ſhall in future publiſh'it in parts, at the end of every fix months. 
We therefore ſolicit the coutinuanee of our former contributors, to 


promote this deſign. 
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- ANECDOTE 5 
 Oxz day as Dr Young was walking in his garden at Wel- 
wyn, in company with two ladies, (one of whom he afterwards 
married) the ſervant came to acquaint him a gentleman wiſhed 
_ to ſpeak with him. Tell him,” ſays the Doctor, I am too 
s happily engaged to change my fituation.'* The ladies infift- 
ed upon it he ſhould go, as his viſitor was a man of rank, his pa- 
tron, his friend; and as perſuaſion had no effect, one took him by 
the right arm, the other by the left, and led him to the garden 
gate; when, finding reſiſtance vain, he bowed, laid his hand 
upon his heart, and in that expreſſive manner, for which he was 
10 remarkable, ſpoke the following lines: -- 1 


« Thus Adam look'd, when from the garden driv'n, 
And thus diſputed orders ſent from heav 'n. 
« Like him I go, but yet to go am loth; 

Like him I go, for angels drove us both. 

« Hard was his fate, but mine ſtill more unkind— 

„ His love went with him, but mine ſtays behind.“ 


— —_ a * : — ———— — 
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To CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Rev. Robt Miln's (M. A.) great literary character precludes 
the neceſſity of a compliment from us, but we would eſteem it an 
honor to be favoured with his future communications. | 


Hlortenfius ſhall appear in our next, | | 

Philologus ſhall. certainly have a place in our miſcellany, but we 
regret that he has not given his ideas a wider range, and elucidated 
dis reaſoning by the pleaſing mode of example. It is a ſubject of 
great utility, and if he will extend his effay to a few more pages, by 
the mode we have ſuggeſted, it would add infinitely more to the cele- 
brity of the ſubject. At all events, the prefent ſketch “ On the in- 
4 fluence of the pragreſs of ſcience on the manners and characters of 
„% men, ſhall appcarin our pet. 95 


- 


— ” - — * 


Atticus? promife, we hope, will be fulfilled, and we truſt the be- 
nevolence of the author's intentions will be amply compenſated. 

The future favours of Carliolus, Mr R. Anderſon, Mr Houſman, 
&c. and our former contributors, would be highly acceptable. 

"the paper + On the Literature and Literary Men of Carliſle,” 
Will, in all neobability, appear in our next. | p 
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MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER; KNOwN BY TIE 
NAME OF PRINCE MENZIKOFF, 'OF RUSSIA. 


NO the philoſopher the changes of the affairs of men, and 
1 the revolutions of Empires appear as ſo many links of a 
great chain, which tend to produce events, though perhaps not 
of an immediate, yet ultimately a beneficial effect 10 the happi- 
neſs of mankind. ''To the moraliſt, the waywardneſs of fortune 
is an additional incentive to virtue, is a powerful afgument 
againſt vice, whereby the lures of wickedneſs and pride may be 
avoided in proſperity, and the ſting of remorſe may not occupy 
the mind ef him who is 'depreffed by adverfity. To them, 
therefore, who are alive to the feelings of ſympathy, who are 
not yet callous againſt tlie calls of reſſection, and who may be 
animated by the love of domeſtic peace and pure virtue, attend 
to the fate of Menzikoff, the companion and the friend of Peter 
the Great, the oſtenſible miniſter of Catharine the Firſt, yet 
abſolute governor of all the Ruſſias. the 4 2 

- Born in a humble and in an obſcure ſtation of life, the famous 
BARON Lyrokr, the tutor and the modeller of the mind of 
Peter, introduced him firſt to the notice of his maſter. Men- 
zikoff was peculiarly fond of buffoonery and that ſpecies of 
humour which gains admittance into the chambers of the great, 
and Peter, who had frequently been entertained by his cour- 
tiers with the wit of the young Alexis, at length took him into 
his ſervice, aud admitted him into his moſt intimate confidence. 
Such was the early riſe to fortune of the creature of Baron 
Lefort, who was in every reſpect adapted to his purpoſes. 
As this foreigner had to combat with the jealouſy of the 
Ruſſian lords, in introducing any improvements into Ruſſia, 
Menzikoff was well calculated 1 ſerve not only as his ſpy, but 
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as H friend, wh engagements removed him at a diſtance 
trom the Emperor. This confidence he deſerved, for he not 
only promoted his ſchemes for the improvements which he iu- 
troduced into the empire, but with a grateful ſenſe of the obli- 
gations he owed him, Re warded off many a conſpiracy which 
was laid for the deſtruction of his patron. Thus Menzikoff and 
_ Lefort poſſeſſed a reciprocal regard for each other, and enjoyed 
the unlimited confidence of the Emperor, till the death of the 
latter, when the former enjoyed che entire guidance of his 
mind. 

The firſt riſe of MenzikofPs fortune is attributed to a circum- 
ſtance which, moe trivial, appears probable. Peter, when 
dolly fifteen! years of age, had a plan of a regiment ſſtetehed out 

to him by his instructor EerorTy/to be clothed, armed, and 

Gleipline after the German method, aud to be inſtituted his 

guards. Lefort, who, was Colonel gf this, regiment, admitted 
the young adventurer i into the ranks} and Peter, who diſcover- 
ed. his ſuperior ahilitias as a foldiez, became ſo charmed with 
hin that ihe was immediately promgoted; and endeavoured from 
that moment to attach him to himſelf. This attachment was 
daily increaſed, as well from the conformity, of their agg, as the 
unremitting zeal which. Menzikoff,diſplayed..i in promoting che : 

Emperor's ſchemes, removing thoſe many | obſtacles 1$9,14m- 
Mete old prejudices, which the Boyards were centimially 
throwing in the way, and even looping to the office of hang» | 
man at 3 of the rehellion of the Strelitz. By ais ab: lity 
USA} ſtateſman, , he wop the. monarch's confidence; -andyh3 his 
ble e ſoldier, he. gained his. eſteem. He ſaved the Him- 
pezop's life in the field of battle, and he prevented à eonlpiraey 
which was levelled at his crown.. Hef was advanced rapidly te 
the igel dignities, of the ate, and aſh, real ſervices, kept him 


there. L aj! It 1 120 5 674 } 71 1 
Hie accampanied Beten on 2 travels: age his intezeſt was 


mage a Praxce of the Holy; Empire. Soon after which, he had 
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you will dęſiroy your baun avert; and immediately was pacified. 
Yet he made, in ſeveral inſtances, ſuch gläring breaches of dnty 
as to appear wonderful he was not hurled from his ſituatioh in 
diſgrace. In the affair of Stettin, Menzikoff juſtly ĩimagined he 
was then to receive the pimiſhment which it would appear he 
merited. In the war of 1713, he was befieging the capital or 
Pomerania, which he would have ſoon taken, but ſeduced by 
the gold of Baron Goertz, and ſome vain promiſes of Frederic 
William I. of Pruſſia, he conſented to deliver it up to the latter. 
Upon his return from the campaign he obſerved a moſt fingu- 
lar line of conduct, which would ſeem even to aggravate the 
crime. He retired to his palace in the country, and when aſked 
why he went not to court to pay his reſpects to his ſovereign, 
he replied, in the moſt indignant manner, “ghat it way not the 
practice for them who returned home to pay the firſt viſit.“ Peter, 
more exaſperated at the obſervation than his conduct, took with 
him ſome Ruſſian lords, who were his enemies, and going to the 
miniſter's houfe, loaded him with reproaches, and was with diffi- 
culty reſtrained from making uſe of his uſual revenge, a beating. 
Menzikoff intreated him to hear him, in a private room by 
themſelves, which, then he had obtained, he immediately 
aſſumed a more determined tone. Tou love glory, ſays he, 
and I thought I was performing you a ſerice. Charles, your rival, 
has given away kingdonis ; I wiſhed you to io greater things even 
than Charles, therefore I, one of your ubjedtr, gave away provinces, 
an honour which no prince can boaſt of, but yourſelfs 1s not this 
more valuable than a_poſſeſſion,* which, at ſuch a diſtance, you would 
have been unable to keep. Peter, always ſtruck with whatever 
was great, not excepting the romantic, was aſtoniſhed. He 
embraced his miniſter as the guardian of his honour, and taking 
him by the hand in the preſence of his enemies, applauded his 
conduct, to their great chagrin and diſappointment. mW 
After the death of Peter the Firſt, the crown devolved upon 
his wife Catharine. During her reign, the power of Menzikotf 
became ſtill more unlimited. Catharine was certainly indebted 
to her miniſter for her advancement to the throne of Ruſſia, 
and out of gratitude ſhe gave the reins of government entirely 
into his hands. It was Nenzikof alone that reigned. Catha- 


rine only acted under his direction; and as a proof of his aſcen- 

dancy over her, ſhe gave orders in her will, that her ſucceſſor, 

Peter the Second, ſhould marry his daughter. To this circum- 

tance may be attributed that reverſe of fortune to which the 

haughty Menzikof was ſoon to be doomed, and of which his 
82 
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enemies made ample. uſe. of, in order to. compleat the downfall 
of this celebrated man. fl g eh * + „FFF 
Alter the death of the Queen, the young king was totally 

under Menzikoff's direction; and when the circumſtance tranſß- 
pired of his daughter being betrothed to the Emperor, the pride 
of ariſtocracy. took the alarm. It was freſh in their recollection, 
that Menzikoff was once a, plebeian, and it was only the inno- 
vating hand of the /acrz/egious, Peter that. had enobled the upſtart 
prince Menzikoff. It is generally ſaid of Menzikoff that he was 
an able ſtateſman, a wiſe, politician, and that he diſtributed 


juſtice, with an impartial hand. He had, however, differed 
from Count Oſtermann in council, and had by that means made 
him his enemy; and Prince Dolgorouki, belonging to one of 
the firſt families of the empire, had, by ſome means, been 
offended at the politics of the miniſter... Theſe two characters 
had formed a plot. againſt, the unwary Menzikoff, to deſtroy the 
hopes of the miniſter, and to wreſt the young king from his 
guardianſhip and protection ; and they ſucceeded... 

Menzikoff had taken, him into the country, upon a hunting 
excurſion, and this, they took advantage of. Oſtermann waited 
on all the ſenators and the principal officers of the guards, and 
repreſented, in a. plauſible manner, the tyranny and odious pride 
of the miniſter, - Ne cajoled ſome, threatened others, and with 
Prince. Dolgourouki he engaged to get his daughter married to 


* 


Peter II. The {on of Dolgorauki was the intimate companion 
of the king, and by his father's repreſentations he ſucceeded in 
bringing him into their ſchemes, At midnight, the young king 
cſcaped from Menzikoff, and ere the morning the cabinet of St. 
Peterſburg. had undergone a complete revolution. The uncon- 
ſcious Menzikoſſ, when informed of the eſcape of the king, was 
little aware of the extent of the danger to which he was expoſed. 
He had not dreamt that he had an enemy, or if he did, that they 
' were, too embecile to deſerve his notice. He haſtened, however, 
to the capital, and conſcious of the integrity of thoſe who pro- 
feſſed themſelves his friends, he meditated vengeance upon thoſe 
who had made the king their priſoner. How courtiers deceive 
themſelves! The meaſures of his enemies had been long medi- 
tated, and his ruin was too ſure. When he arrived, he entered 
the palace, but the, guard was changed, aud the garriſon was 
under arms. He continued to advance, but was repulſed. He 
now found, too late, that his power was at an end.; he turned, 
and walked penſively towards his own palace, but no more 
taund in his way that croud of courtiers who had been accuſ- 
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tomed to ſurround him. The torm:had difperſed them, as it 
diſperſes timid doves; and ſcarcely had hem entered his houſe, 
when he was ſurrounded with, grenadiers. The officer who 
command them advanced, and arreſted him in the name of the 
Emperor. He imagined, like other courtiers, that if he ſaw his 
ſoyereign he would, be reſtored ig favour; hut a mandate arrived 
from Peter, ordering him to depart to Reuneburg. This was an 
eſtate belonging to himſelf; hut he had not proceededifar on his 
journey when a ſecond detachment of grenadiers overtook him, 
che commanding officer of which had order to ſtrip him of the 
badges of the orders of Ruſſia, and the marks of foreign nobi- 
ty which he had received. At this act of; degradation, Men- 
zikoff became anew man his ambition and vunity forſook him, 
he acted the, philoſopher throughout, and appeared already 
to brave the viciſſitudes of fortune. Takg,back, ſays be, fle- 
tokens of. my fooliſh, vanity. i have them all tolledted in ibis coffers 
expecting that the firſt ach of my humiliation would be to; firip me 
of them, Mould I had them on. me, that this att might bade been 
the, more humiliating.” The orders of the efficet did rot Rep 
here, he ordered Menzikoff and his ſamily te alight. frem-bis 
coach, and to perform their journey, in waggons prepared! for 
them. Execute your orders, he again roplied, I am prepared: for 
every thing. The. more you take, the ſeauer canſes of uncaſineſs vou 
leave mo. I only pity thoſe abo are io profil by theſe ſpoil:.”*, Thus 
he continued his route to Renneburg, appeared perſectly tran- 
quil, and when he occafionally., ſaw his wife and children, he 
continually. exhorted them to bear the ftorm of fate witiout de- 
ſponding. 3 2 e ten tic th 1 VVV 
When arrived at Renneburg, he had not the conſoiation long 
to enjoy his poverty unmaleſted. His enemies even there, 
though removed a thouſand werſts from Peterſburgh, were 
apprehenſive of his intrigues, and a power to reinſtate himſelf. 
into power. Though nothing was further diſtant from the mind 
of Menzikoff, yet he was doomed to perpetual baniſhment in the 
extremity of Siberia. See now the once ſamed general, and at 
one time the greateſt man in the Ruſſian empire, dragged like 
a ſlave from his home, compelled to ſtrip himſelf of his clothes, 
and be habited in the dreſs of a Ruſſian peaſant ; ſee his wiſe and 
children, the innocent victims of political rage, accuſtomed to all 
the conveniencies and refinements of opulence, itripped of their 
jewels and their apparel, and afſuming the dreſs of poverty aud 
of rags ; their gowns made of the coarſeſt contexture, and ſheep 
ſkins for a head-dreſs. The unfortunate Princeſs, the wife of 


| 
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Menzikoff, ſoon fünk under her calamities and fatigue. Her 
huſband exhorted her to meet death with courage and reſolu. 
tion, and ſhe expired in his arms. This was an additional cala- 
tity for Menzikoff, for” he 10ſt in a beloved wife, his fWeeteſt 
conſolation and the partner of Ris griefs. At an immenſe diff 
tance from friends aid relations, no heart to ſympathize with 
| ing nd friend to ſooth his forrows, he was” }6bliged to perform 
the aſt offices” of ſepulture himſelf In the very ſpot ſhe died, 
chere he dug her grave with his on hands, and Mme ate 
after interment, was compelled to continue Ai A e to — 
capital of Sibefia 7 ts ried -- 

 -"Bearcely had he reached 'PobGliky kre thoſe who had faered 

ander hib adalitiftririon, ald — him to be che eule of 
their calamities; met him, and inſtead — condolence; added in- 
fultito Ris wisfortunes. Here he was ſupplied, by orders from 
the! Foverndr, with five hundred roubles, to provide himſelf with 
neceflaries, which might be ſervieeable to him in his baniſhment. 
Ibis ſurn he expended in providing for the wants of his family, 
and the farplus'he diſtributed among the poor. He had yet 
ſeveral thouſand miles to travel before he reached his deſtined 
_ tefidence3/tind'in' travelling "thither; 1 in an open waggon, he 
was expoſed to the xerrible melemency of the external air, for 
the dreadful period of fix months. Before he reached Vakoutz, 
his place of baniſtiment, he met with an occurrence which re- 
called the bitter remembrance of his diſgrace. Stopping at the 
cottage of a Siberian peaſant; to take ſome refreſhment for him- 
ſelf and family, he obſerved an officer of kis acquaintance come 
in. He was on his return from Kamtſchatka, where he had 
been ſent under Peter I. relative to che diſcoveries of Captain 
Bering, on the ſea of Au ux. This officer had | ſerved under 
him, and Menzikoff knowing him, ſaluted him by his name. The 
officer, amazed to hear himſelf named in a country 1d very 
diſtant, aſked how he knew him. am" Alexander; fays he, 
late Prince MenzibdſV?=1Fhis officer, refleting how he had left 
his general in the — elevated ſituation in the empire, could 
ſcarcely believe his ſonſes to ſee Menzikoff in ſuch an abject eon- 
dition; and obſerving in che corner a young man tying the ſole 
of his boots with cords, aftked him, in a low tone, and pointing 
to Menzikoff, Whe i that extranrdinary man? „ ft js 
Alexander, my father, replied he aloud x Should you, who are under 
[> many obligaticns to our family, nat know us in gur mi, fortunes : wi 
« Excuſe the petulance of my for, ſaid Menzikoſf, it is he able you 
uſed to dandle in your rarini s Iheſe are his ft erg; theſe are my 
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daughters,” While uttering theſe words, with tears in his eyes, 
he thewed. the officer two young women, dreſſed like country 
Pont. and ſoaking ſome cruſts of bread with milk in a wooden 
bowl. 0 f « This ones added he, WA Mifratoed to Peter . our Eu- 
Der re hs 
2 The aſto niſhment. of the 1 to 58 of ſeh A Iferent 
ate, of things from the time he left Ruſſia, with the afflicting 
185 9 of. Pic! patron, may be better conceived than deſcribed. 
He bade the officer farewell, and again mounted his dull wag- 
gon, ſaying, « Tell my enenties in what a Pate you met me. Their 
hatred will be flattered quith_ it. Bui aſſure them. that my. foul is 


more calm than theirs, or it ever aaf in the time of my proſperity.” 
At length the unhappy Menzikoff. arriyed at his deſtined reſi- 


| dence, and with ſome; labourers which had been ſent him he be- 
gan to build a houſe, clear the ground, ſow ſome ſeeds, and make 
1 preparation was neceſſary, in order to lodge and ſubſiſt his 


tamily. His daughter, who was to have been the Czarina, 


udertook the charge of the kitchen, and the other the dairy and 
rnding their clothes and linen, Every morn! ng the family 
repaired to the oratory, to prayers, a place which Me 


atctted for that purpoſe.” Misfortunes made him devout, the 
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wents of tolitnde had driven paſſions from his mind, and nothing 


but. tranquillit y xeigned thermmſeme.. 9 
Six months had ſcarcely elapſed wh bis: eldeſt nber w was 


_ 1:in26 with the ſmall pox, He acted as nutſe and phyſician, but 


his, care and his ſkill were unavailing. She died, but met her 
Tate witli fortitude and reſigfiatian. As ſoon as ſhe was dead, 
he fixed his countenance, ſtedfaſtly on hers, and: watered it with 
his tears ; and addreſſing bim elf to his two ſurviving children, 
* learn. . yeur fiſter: beao to die.! His, ſon and daughter were 


ſeized in the {ame manner, his {kill and attention were, however, 
more ſucceſsful, for they both recovered. His on ſorrows, 


and the great fatigue he had lately undergone, tended to under- 
mine his health, but his amel and his fortitude baffled a while 


2 diſtemper which had ſeized upon his: vitals, and it was not till 
nature Jas exhauſted, 9 the danger of his ſitua- 
tion. The idea of leaving his children unprotected added horror 
to his feeling mind. Seeing himſelf, therefore, drawing near his 
end, he called his children to his dale to give them his 
parting advice. My dear children, Ii am bordering on my 
lat hour. Death, of whigh:the thought has cheen familiar to me 
lince ever 1 have dwelt here, would have nothing terrible in it to 
me K l had to give an agcopne to the: Sovereign Judge only of 
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the time which I have ſpent in chis place of  banithment. 


Hithertoy/my- fweet children, your heatts have been preſerved. 
from corruption you will dibſerve' your! ſtate of ititiveence 
better in theſe deſerts than at court, © If yon ever return \thither, 
only recall to mind the examples I have given you here.“ The 

5 adieu, made his chil- 
dren imagine his end was not 10 near; but he had collected 
all his fortitude on this trying occaſion,” and ſcarcely had he 
done ſpeaking in giving his children. "Hs blefſ ing, we, a ſlight 


| convulſion php him off. 


This unfortunate family were reſervech however, for more 
happy days. At the time of Anne's acceſſion to the throne, 
they were recalled to Sti Peterſbürg, where they were provided 
for in a mager ereditable to-the'State.”*"The' grandſon öf Men- 
zikoff was but 9 member of the” e 5 W ; and we 
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HE. aſe of words is to convey the: ideas of be: af to 

1 another, and thiusto cafry oha communication of ſenti- 
ments, which;is the foundation of All intercourſe among ſocial 
beings. Words may be communicated to the eye by certain 
characters, which we call writing ; or conveyed to the ear by 


articulate ſounds; which e call ſpeech. Now, as theſe eharae- 


ters or ſounds habe no inherent quality which naturally ex- 
preſs ideas, mankind have ES e to carry on a 
neceſſary aud a matuab commerce i from” this'caufe ariſes the 
great diverſity of languages in the world, and whieh makes 
even provinees have ſomewhat peculiarly their own.” It is in- 


dieed frequently the caſt; that the ſume word, by tlie ſame per- 


ſhix may be uſed in alitera}, metaphorical, or analogic ſenſe, 
which in either caſe muſt change the meaning entirely. 
No wonder then, that men ſhould frequently miſapprehend 


each other in the uſt of rheſe ſigns which are variable and ar- 
bitrary. It is neceſſary, therefore, hat in our diſquiſitions 


after truth, when equivocal terms are made uſe of, -and fuch 
as admit of different meanings, or may convey different ideas, 
we define and ſettle beforehand the particular determinate 


ſenſe in which thezz terms are taken. For if they are ſome- 
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times uſed-in one; and at other times in a different ſenſe, we 
indeed retain the words, but entirely loſe. ſight of the idea. 
Vor want of this method in proceeding, we ice ſo many logo- 
machies, ſo much perſeeution and abſurd diſputes in the world, 
ariling from the different acceptations of the ſame words, 
which diſputes have occaſioned more evil amongſt us than per- 
haps any other cauſe. What lover of mankind, then, would 
not endeavour to put a ſtop to this miſchief? Let us N about 

the meaning of the words we uſe in controverſy, and I believe 

we ſhall ſoon be agreed i in things themſel ve. 

Of all the words in uſe none have occaſioned more altercation. 
chan the word which is the ſubject of this enquiry. What vo. 
lumes have been written! what parties have been raiſed ! 
What maſſacres have been committed! What wars have been 
carried on! What countries have been depopulated and 
laid waſte by diſputes concerning the meaning of a few words, | 
and particularly this. And though men have been engaged in 
theſe diſputes for more than fifteen hundred years, they do not 
know what they are diſputing about to this day. Every party 
inſcribes certaiu CABALISTIC terms on their banners, and ima- 
gine there is ſomethiug ſo charming i in them, that all mankind 
thould range themſelves under their protectiou. Nay, different 
parties make ule. of the fame words, and every one ſays they 
only have a right to uſe them; and their ſeveral votaries moſt 
firmly believe their ſeveral pretenſions. . _ Surely it would be 
happy for mankind, then, if they would all agree to enquire 
into the true meaning of thoſe enchanting words, that they may 
no longer be impoſed upon. None can be againſt fuch enquiry 
but thoſe who think it their intereſt to keep up the diſputes. 
It is undoubtedly: for the happineſs of all men to know the 
truth of theſe matters; for when men once come to ſee how 
they have been trifled with, and wrought up to animoſity 
againſt each other on theſe accounts, they. will drop their con- 
tentions, and treat one ancther with kindneſs and benevolence. 
Happy aleration.! What * Ps or trouble can de too en to 
bring it about? 

Of all the words in our language the meaning of the. werd 
REASON is the moſt ambiguous. - Sometimes it is taken for that 
fitneſs in ſubjects to one another which is natural and inde- 
pendent on will and pleaſure; as when we ſay that ſuch 
or ſuch a thing is agreeable or contrary to the reaſon of 
things. Sometimes it is taken for human capacity. or compre- 


den hon, as in that trite obſervation, , That many things. are 
＋ 
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above whieh are not contrary to our reaſon ;” for the meaning 


of that fentence. muſt be, if it has any meaning at all, that 
there are many things which we have no capacity to compre- 
hend. And te indeed every man who reflects ever ſo little 
upon human nature muſt be fully convinced of. From which 
J would make, therefore, this remark, than we can no more 
= upon fach fubjects, than we can deſeribe objects out of 


our fight. Sometimes the word reaſon is taken for the cauſe 


or inducement. which has prevailed upon us to act after one 
manner in preference to another, as when we ſay, This was my 
reaſon for doing fo. Sometimes it ſignifies the argument by 
which we prove a truth, or detect a falſchood, as, We ſay a 
thing muſt be true or falſe for this or that reaſon. Sometimes 
it means the human intelle& or underſtanding, & as in this ſen- 
tence, % The SUPREME BEING expects to be ferved by us accord- 
ing to that portion of reaſon which he hath imparted to us. 
Sometimes by reaſon we mean the moral ſenſe, moral virtue in 


| ny or more particularly the virtue of juſtice z as when we 


y, it is contrary to make one law for ourſelves, and another 
for other people; and thus we call à man good who is govern- 
ed more by reaſon than by appetite and paſſion. And ſome- 
ef it is taken for the power or faculty of judging, or draw- 

mg a concluſion from premiſes which is the only means by 
which we arrive at knowledge. The difference between the 


knowledge of God, and of his intelligent creatures is, that he 
knows and fees att things with all their poſſible combinations 
and circumſtances by intuition, at one view. Whereas we come to 
our knowledge by ſlow degrees, and after many deductions of one 


thing from another. But as aft good things eome from God, 
we could riot poſſibly have any knowledge at all unleſs he had 


been pleaſed to communicate to us ſome portion of kis own di- 


vine knowkdi ©, and made us to perceive and ſee by intuition, 
and at the firſt view, ſome certain kruths that we call Axious, 
DATA, er felf-evident principles, whict by the uſe of our reaſon 
or faculty of comparing and judging, ſnould lead us on to other 


truths, and raiſe us, ſtep by ſtep, to larger views, and more ex- 
tenſive knowledge. ' This is the higheſt and moſt proper ſenſe 
of the word Reag0N-; and: this includes the intellectual, tlie 
moral, and the diſcurſive powers of the mind. The two former 
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Human intellec or. underſtanding. I take to * that faculty of the mind 


by which it perceives objs&ts t to it, and which may be communmicated 


by Various means, 
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as certain 'principles, the latter as the power bf comparing 
objects which are thus preſented to us- with each other, and 
thereby finding out wherein they agree or diſagree. This is 
what we commonly call reaſoning, or exerciſing our xEASO N. 
This is the characteriſtic of human nature; this diſtinguiſhes 
man from all the other animals of the earth, and makes them 


wiſer than the beaſts that periſh. The very definition of a AR 


is, that he is a rational or a reaſonable creature. This is his 
glory— this is his honour. e — 


THE LAST SPEECH or ax INSURGENT NEGROE. 


TT is not to incite a ſpirit of rebellion—it is not to upbraid 


4 the dealers in this human traffic, that the following appeal 


to the feelings of every lover of humanity, is dictated. It is an 
appeal for MERCY for jus ric to thoſe outcaſts of ſociety, the 
NEGROES in our colonies. If the legiſlature do not emancipate 


them, they are however entitled to be treated as men, not as 
brutes. The following ſpeech, if not dictated by the pathos of 


eloquence, ſeems to come from the pen of truth, and as ſuch 
is not only entitled to our reſpect, but our approbation. 
Lou men that have the white complexion, cruel-hearted 
men, who take the name upon you of my maſters, you are 
now going to kill me. Do ſo. I have perpetrated an unpat- 
donable crime, according to your notions. I have rent my 


ſetters ; I took with me upwards of five hundred men, who 


were as much enamoured as myſelf of that ineſtimable bleſſing 
heaven deſigned for all her children. In reality, I might have 
perpetrated an unpardonable crime, and you not had it in your 
power to puniſh me. Had I left them to their rage, you would 
all have been ſtabbed, or burnt, or mangled in your habitations, 
on a ſignal they deſigned to give. I would not ſuffer this; for 
that — which you taught me, and which, notwithſtanding 
all your wickedneſs, I love, forbade me ſuch a vengeance, 
though by ſome it might have been conſidered juſt. However 
kill me, notwithſtanding this; rid me of two torments, ſlavery 


and your preſence ; but before you kill me, hear the few laſt 


words I ever am to utter. 3 33 

« And you likewiſe, dear companions with me in misfortune, 

whom your maſters, in their policy, drag hither, that my death 

may ſerve as an example to deter you from a repetition of a 
1 2 
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like offence, I die for; hear Acarnon, your friend. your bro- 
ther. Tis for your advantage, not my own, I ſpeak ; for you 
remain in flavery, while I am on the point of 1 it. 
This ſcaffold is to me the cill of libert. 
The ſovereign Being, when he made me, furdly deſigned T 
ſhould be free; and independance was the firt: of all 
„ gifts. How, therefore, have I loft that gitt White men, 
'tis you I aſk... 
« A thief attacked the life and habitaticn of my aber. [ 
defended them as long as I had power to lit my arm 
againſt him; but at laſt he overpowered me, This thief en- 
changed me for a certain quantity of an intoxicating liquor, 
Was I in the tout degraded on account of ſo vile a commerce ? 
Liquor may deprive thoſe men who drink it of their underſtand- 
ing, but can never ſurely change the nature of a human being, 
who at all times kept it from his lips, becauſe he chought it 
would no leſs defile them than a lie. 
Such then, atrocious men, is in reality your right Wl title 
to me. An abominable right and title. I confels, my father 
had a right and title in me, and with juſtice on his {ide he might 
have puniſhed me, if I had been rebellious; but to ſell me was 
a thing he could not with juſtice do. Could I do ſo myſelf? I 
had a right to riſk my life ; but then my liberty was never at 
my own diſpoſal. Do you think then you could buy, for 
„ andy, of 2 chief, what t neither 1 nor my father had 2 right to 
fell? | | 2 85 
N Thoſe n you are uſed 1 to carry about with you an 
conſult, are yours, the workman gave them to you in exchange 
for money. He might lawſully do ſo; but if, inſtead of that 
. wmdterial ſpring which makes them go, an itimaterial foul had 
ben beſtowed upon them, in that caſe the workman would have 
had no right to fell them. H have, notwithſtanding ſuch a truth, 
been bonght, though animated with the bregth of God. As 
ſoon as 1 was bought, you fancied I had loft the dignity or 


nature of a human being. You conſidered me as if I had been 


nothing but a beaſt of burthen. Vou - confounded me among 
Four cattle. Did I ſay among your cattle ?*—Was I uſed fo well! 
When craft and cunning have inveigled a wild horſe into 
your nets, you firſt of all attempt to bring down his ferocity 
before you tame him. It is on ily by degrees you make a ſtate 
of ſervitude familiar to him. You - careſs the creature, juit 
defore you put the pit into his mouth. The firſt burthens he 
ma Je to bear are light; you let him reſt when he is fatigued ; 
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and ſved him to keep up his ſtrength. But was it thus you 
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treated me? or is it thus vou treat thoſe miſerable beings who 
now hear me? 

Put indeed you had no need to bring down my ferocity. 
I cherithed you before I knew your natures. I contider ed vou 
as beneficent divinities, and bleſſed the moment when I. fell into 
your hands. I ſought, by every method, to inſpire my. ſellow- 
aves and bondsmen with the tame idea of you. Miſerable 
friends, I deceived you! Pardon me—lI was deceived myſelf. 

55 And thou, reſpectable cid An that I regret while dying, 
thou whole name is no leſs dear than my own i father? s to me, 
forgive thee from my heart, for Wi made me love and re- 
verence men of thy complexion. I imagined all the whites 

were like thee. Thrown upon QUT coat by {hipwreck und the 
tempeſt, with what gratitude di aſt thou not receive my ſervices, 
when I had brought thee to cur cabin! With what fi iencſhup 
didit thou not infiru@ me in the knowledge of thy country! 
thought my tout enlarged while liſtening to thee, Thou be- 
towedth, in ſome meaſure, a pew life upon nie. After this, 1 
conkd not but eſteem you, white men. At noon, yrhea 1 had 
brought my father to a range of cocoa trecs, where he might 
it beneath their ſhadow, I was uſed to bring thee likewiſe, 
1 was uſed to pluck and open for thee their refreſhing” Iruits 
while thou wouldit lift my thoughts up to that 3 Being who firſt 
bade the trecs bear fruits for men. 

locked upon all thoſe men as making one great family. 
I thought that {fa:ndy was headed by a common father, who 
loved all his children; but oh, great Creator, what a family 
On one fide tyranny, ferocity, and ayarice! On the other, pa- 
tience, ſlavery, and tuhmifſi on! Such was the allotment. 

« What a length of time was there not neceſſary to extinguiſh 
in my heart the affections I indulged myſelf in for you, white 
people! What indignities have I not undergone; before I could 
be brought to hate you ! When firſt you puniſhed me I thought 
I could not but be guilty, ſince I could not fancy you would be 
unjuſt, Your repeated barbarities, however, now make me 
deteſt you, Could I poſſibly ſuppreſs my execrations, in the 
midſt of your barbarity, for every paſt injuſtice done me Re- 
collect your recent cruelties. 

Cloſe hy my hut I ſaw a ſlave, quite ſpent with toil and 
Lungers hold our to kei - ſkinny babe a dry and ſhrivelled nipple. 
Milk was what it wanted; but inſtead of it, I ſaw it iwaliow thole 
big tears that trickled down the mother's cheek upon her bo- 
ſein, I was moved to ſhare my dinner with her. I deferred 
work for hers. Leck at her. She is there among the croud. 
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That melancholy looking woman yonder that holds up het 
child. 
„This deed, for which my heart has fo well paid me, and 


5 on which the cxvar ETERNAL will alone grant a blefling for, 


how did you recompenſe me for it, whates ? (Untie me, execu- 
tioner; untie my arms; I cannot run away, becauſe my legs 


:"-— "WE fettered ) There! (uncovering his ſhoulders) behold it written 


on my back! The recompenſe of my humanity! ! | 
I dare not mention every tittle of your cruelty ; but when: my 
body is expoſed and naked, come black men and contemplate - 
_ thereon, if you have ſo much courage, the effects of your relent- 
leſs maſter's ferocity ; and you, whites, be pleaſed at the refine- 
ments of your cruelty. . The ſcars upon my back are for re- 
fuſing what you called a marriage. Were you to propoſe, a 
ſecond time, that marriage, and annex my life to the en 
I would ſtill refuſe it. | 
What advantage could I hope for from whatever marriage 
vou propoſed me? You that, when your veſſel brought me over, 
and three hundred fellow captives with me, would have thrown 


ten of them overboard, leſt you ſhould loſe the money, as you 


Taid, inſured upon them. It was certain they would die of the 
diſeaſe they were afflicted with, when your inſatiate avarice 
prompted you to drown them. Of the ten, eight manfully 
Jumped overboard ; the other two were, with their fetters, flung 
into the ſea, and you beheld them ſtruggle with the waves, be- 
fore they ſunk for ever. White men, could you, after ſuch a 
barbarous action, ſwear that through the dangers of the ſeas you 
loft thoſe ten poor murdered negroes ? White men only have 
the art of ſhunning. perjury by cruelty, no leſs than that of 
devils. 

e When the thief, I have already ſpoke of, took me e priſoner, 
I was going to unite my fortune to the lovely Zemarind. She 
had received my preſents, and her mother had ſent me the uſual 
arrows. Every thing was ready. All the flutes were tuned; 
the maidens and young men had learned the marriage ſong. 
They had compoſed the dance, and happineſs—deſpairing re- 
collection! but thou ſhalt not at this moment ſteal upon me 
and ſubdue my manhood. White men, why were you inhuman? 
Had you favoured me, I might have then—but why thould I 
have added the ſervitude of others coming from me? Should 1 
have communicated my exiſtence to beloved little ones when 
Jour barbarity compelled me to curſe my own exiitence ? All 
my limbs were in your power. Your whips and ſcourges made 
me eel it. I had conſtaney enough to brave your torments; 
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but, alas! I ſhould have loſt it had Lſeen my wife and children. 
— Children ! Can a flave have children? No, no; he may mul- 
uply the cattle white men deal in, but he can have no children. 
Should I have preſented you with other victims? Periſh 
rather the whole negroe race. May they for ever diſappear, 


and flavery wih them. But not ſo; for flavery would not di. 


appear. Your ſavage ſouls would not lie dormant ; you would 
{ubjugate each other. ; 3 
« May the negroe race then multiply, and be at laſt en- 
Iightened. May they, one day or another tyrants, you turn 
pale, and dare not lift your eyes up; but take courage - may 
they, one day or another, not make white men ſlaves, but ſhew, 
by their behaviour, they conſider all men brethren. This is my 
laſt prayer. May the Eternal grant it. Executioner perform 
thy office. Mangle as thou wilt this preſent houſe of clay, and 
let my ſoul out, that ere night it may reſt with its Creator. 
OF LITERARY HABITS. 


A MAN who is endeavouring to qualify himſelf for writing, 
4 \ | ought to aim at expanding his mind, by frequent exer- 
cites of his faculties, as at ſtoring it with ideas by reading and 

„ole vation. Theſe two ſtudies will not interfere with each 
other, for there are times when we can neither read nor obſerve, 


2 - 
* 


and. he who wiſhes for reputation fhould never be idle. The . 


end, indeed, of all intellectual exertions, is the collection of 
ideas; and he who is furniſhed' with a copious and valuable 
ſtock, wants little beſides to recommend him to public attention, 
and to enſure reputation. The expanſion of the mind is neceſ- 
{ary to the attainment of this end; for if we have not vigorous 


laculties, we cannot take extended views, and if we do not take 


extended views, we cannot collect valuable ideas. 


— 


Tgnorance, though à fault, ought never to be a reproach to 


a man; the acquiſition of knowledge requires not only rare and 
extraordinary reſburces, but circumſtances, fortunate and happy. 
Hence learned and wiſe: men have always been rare in the 
world. As knowledge poſſeſſes ſufficient charms. to induce us 
to make extraordinary facrifices ; to be able to think ſyſtemati- 
cally upon all ſubjects muſt be highly deſirable, and to reaſon 
upon and. define remote cauſes, muſt carry along with it innu- 
merable advantages and many pleaſures, unknown to the igno- 
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rant. A man, with a mind undiſciplined, cannot be ſaid to 
enjoy rational exiſtence; he views every object with the like 
apathy, and treats every circumſtance with the ſame indiffer- 
ence z but bring him into the company of ſenſible mien, and you 
open upon him a ſource of uneaſineſs and care; he then diſ- 
covers his inferiority, and the thought is galling, that convinces 
us but un abi BE i nn fon | 

A man of abilities entracts pleaſure from every object; his 
reveries and contemplations are replete with vivacity; philan- 
thropy, and ſympathy. The mind is a Mrror that receives à 
colour from every object that ſurrounds it. Among fools a 
man has every chance of becoming vapid; change the ſcene, 
and che mind changes alſo; wander into the fields, ſee the ver- 


dure of the hills, and the ſeręnity of a eloudleſs atmiſphere, and 


we expand from nothing. to ſomething, from a ſtate of imbecility 
to vivacity, vigour, and lifſfe. 8 = 

Learning and knowledge have a right to aſſume even a kind 
of conſequence ; the weak mutt be directed and governed by th: 
ſtrong, and nothing can qualify- a man ſo well for the taſk as 
knowledge. Knowledge is the produce of thought; 2 thiok- 


ing man is invatiably a ſenſible man; we have only, thereſore, 


to ręcord accurately the deductions and operations of the mind, 
and give a volubility to our feelings, to claim the attention, and 
gain the eſteem of our fellow- creatures. The deductions of the 
human intellect, when accurately obſerved, Will always be found 
to be regular, orderly; and ſyſtematic. As in the operations ot 
our minds, we will find our ideas in general produced by ſomc 
external and prominent object, which being viewed and analized, 
and after a variation, appear in an original and unknown. dreis. 
It would be a happy thing could we find out the means of 
generating or producing ideas at pleaſure. Our enquiry ſhould 
be chiefly directed to ſuch things and ſituations as will move the 
| ſenſes—in erouds, it may be remarked, the mind is unnerved, 
diſſipated, and diminiſhgd ; it, like the body, requires continual 
nouriſhment, and, I believe, nothing is ſo well adapted to pro- 


duce a train of thinking, 2s ſolitude. A man wiſhing to attain 
excellence, ſhould religioully abſtrack bimſelf from all the faſci- 


Rarng gaities of life, and impoſe upon hiſnſelf the moſt rigorous 
diſeipli mean 

though ſeductiye noiſe of the multitude, we will firlt diſcover the 
Fare- qualities of the mind; and by a continuance of the ſane 
regimen, bring them to maturity. 
Sqjeurning, in a wild romantic country, is excellently adapted, 


ine. By retiring, at proper ſeaſons, from the unmeanins, 
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is produce thoſe enthuſiaſtic burſts of feeling ſo admired in in- 
genious hterary men. The ſurvey of the grand and ſublime 
parts of nature, never fails to create thoſe emotions of ſenſibili- 
ty that incites us to give our feelings to the world. 

Men are pretty well convi | 
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inced that there are ſuch things as 
taſte and elegance in writing; it is perhaps a curious paradox, 
hat all Europe ſhould continue (in matters of literature) in the 
paths pointed out to it by Greece and Italy. This has no pre- 
cedent in the hiſtory of nations; but I believe there can be no 
excellence even aimed at, without a knowledge of the languages, 
arts, and literature of thoſe two famous nations. Perſons, who, 
by the nature of their education, are debarred from taſting the 
beauties which theſe languages contain, to cover their own ig- 
norance, may ſometimes call in queſtion their utility. They 
may aſk, Is knowledge any thing more than the ſum of human 
ingenuity, accumulated by human induſtry? If ſo, why may 
not the ſpeculations of an Engliſhman contain as much infor- 
mation as a Greek or Latin Claſſic, and why ſhould we not as 
ſoon take the model of an epic or dramatic poem from the Sanſ- 
creet or the Arabic, as from the Greek and Latin? , 
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155 PHILANDER. 
March 10, 1798. e 
ON KNOWLEDGE, AND THE PROGRESSIVE STATE OF 


* Says Rovssrav to me one day, You aſk me ta ſhew you the road to 
happineis—only purſue the ſame track of acquiring rages =p you have 
already gone, but keep always in mind, that as vice is the groſſeſt ignorance, ſo 
virtue is the moſt perfect knowledge. | bo 


K NOWLEDGE of every kind is either intuitive or acquired; 
IN or, in other words, it is either derived from the immediate 
perception of truth, or the flower deductions of reaſon. The 
 brſt, in a ſtrict and abſolute ſenſe, is peculiar to the Deity, whoſe 
knowledge, being unbounded, enables him, at one view, to lee 
all things paſt, preſent, and to come. But though the great 
Creator poſſeſſes all knowledge in himſelf, yet he hath commu- 
nicated certain portions of this attribute to the whole of his ani- 
mated creation. To the inferior orders he hath given inſtincts 
and propenſities, which ſerve them as the immediate ſourees of 
all that knowledge which is neceſſary to afford them the means 
of ſupporting their life, and enjoying as much happineſs as is 
ſaited to their condition. As for thoſe elevated beings, who we 
_ fuppoſe placed in the firlt rank 5 creation, doubtleſs their know- 


2 . 
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* ledge muſt proceed from intuition; for were it acquired from 


the inveſtigations of reaſon and compariſon of ideas, this em- 
ployment being often difficult and laborious, might impair their 


4 . happineſs, and be incompatible with a ftate of conſummate fe- 
| f lie Yo,, . TY 17 3 ber = 5 y % Ge 7 | | | I . A | 7 | 
2 i. Amidſt the multiplicity of beings endowed with lite, which 
| Omnipotence brought into exiſtence, man was not depreſt to the 


loweſt, nor raued to the higheſt part of the ſcale, but placed in 
the middle ſpace between the animal and intellectual worlds, and 
may be conſidered the link of that great chain which connects 
. both, together, From the firſt he derives his body, and by the 
5858 of his mind he is nearly allied to the latter; and both 

his outwrard and mward frame dil play a ſuperiority over every 
-. dtker cfcaturg upon earth. But there are ſtrong, at leaſt highl; 
 preſuraptive-arguments,.to prove that man is deſtined by hi, 
. Maxer.to fill a higher ſphere. than that vhich at preſent he 0c-- 

_ cupies,, as will appear from. the folowmg confiderations, We 
mu preſume that the Almighty docs nothing infvain, nor di- 
penſes gifts, bnt in order to anſwer the end for which he befiows 
them. Now the firſt and greateſt gift which we have received 
fror the hands of our Creator is life, the foundation of all our 
comforts and enjoyments; yet the time of our enjoying it is 
but ſhort, and allo uncertain. This is a truth of which eve y 
other day gives us the moſt affecting proofs; and though thc 
love of life. is ane of the ſtrongeſt and deepeſt-rooted principles 
of our nature, yet we find, by experience, that neither human 
„power nor art can ward off the attacks, nor prevent the fatal 
4 | death, the laſt and irreſiſtible enemy of the human 
race. But gan we believe that the great Huſbandman would have 
ſo plentifully ſown the ſeeds of life among beings ſtamped with 
his own image, and yet permit all the plants which they pro- 
i Aucc, J0 ſoon to wither and die away, had he not intended that 
=: -. What cannot take place here, ſhould be accompliſhed hereafter. 
3 „As the Supreme Being could receive no additional glory or 
--Fehcity from any thing without himſelf, we may take for grants 
8 280 that he had no other deſign in creating the world, but, by in- 
. Anlsing his exuberant goodneſs, to communicate happineſs to 
ANT Of Tay, oo porn he had given Capacities 
1 - JOE the enjoyment of in, Happineſs, therefore, being the chict 
: 5 end of Man, his Maker implanted within him ſuch an ardent and 


.” incelſant deſir Aker it, that it became his primary and principal 
„ bpürfuit through life. But experience proves, that it is only a- 
Partial ſhare of this Heavenly boon which the beſt of men can 

- enjoy inithe preſent Rate, ' and that, too, mixed with ingredients 
of an oppoſite nature. This I own cannot be eaſily reconciled: 
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to the character and perfc&ions of the all-hountiful Parent of the 
human race, without taking into conſideration a: future ſtate,” 
when he will gratify the moſt enlargcd defires of his children, 
and make them fully and compleatly anſwer the end for which ' 
be ſent them into life and being. ——This argument acquires 
additional firength from the unequal-ahd promiſcuous Giftfibu- 
tion of good and evil among the inhabitants-oPthis.5lobe;Hefe 
ve often ſee virtue and innocence grieviouſly affſicted, And groan-"" 
ing under many of the evils of life; while: arrogance .and* vice 
wallow in eaſe and proſperity, - and ride triumphäantly through | 
the world with an overbearing hand. And does not this fag- 
geſt a cogent argument jn favour of an after ſtate Gf. retributien, 
when the juſt Judge of all the earth will vindicate the eginty of 
his adminiſtration, by recompenſiug the virtuous and good for 
all their ſufferings, and apportioning the puniſhments af the 
worthleſs and incorrigible to the demerit of their crimes? 
Heſides the propenſities of his nature, man is endowed with 
ſuch capacities and powers as ſeem, by proper exerciſe, capable 
of carrying him forward in an endleſs progreſſion of light, pu- 
rity, and perfection. Even in the prefent ſtate of frailty and 
error, it is impoſſible to ſay how far the human mind may be 
expanded, and what” objects it may be able to comprehend, 
Every ſucceſſive generation introduces into the world new and 
uſeful diſcoveries, while the names of their authors are recorded 
in the annals of fame, and tranſmitted to poſterity with luſtre 
and grateful remembrance. To the indelible honour. of this 
kingdom, it has produced ſome of the moſt eminent among ſuch. 
characters; witneſs a Bacon, a Newton, and a Locke. If theſe, 
or ſuch like luminaries, could, in the ſhort period of an ordinary 
life, inveſtigate and eſtabliſh ſo many invaluable truths, what 
might they not have done, had they lived as long as we are told 
of the firſt of the human race, and had all the time, with equal 
aſſiduity, purſued” their enquiries into the natural and moral 
The powers of the mind within us may be compared to many 
things in nature without us: They are ſinall and weak in their 
beginnings, but arè fo conſtituted as to be of a growing and in- 
creaſing. nature; and they would continuglly mcreaſe, were not 
their progreſs retarded by the manner of our formation. Tho; 
man is as a ſingle individual in the creation of God, yet he is of 
a complicated make, and conſiſts of what. is called a fonl (or 
mind) and a body. Between theſe "there is' ſuch an intimate 
union, that they. mutually ſupport and are ſupported by each 
other, inſomuch, that what. affects the one is ſeuſibly felt by the 
other. It is this union which alone conſtitutes the character and 
href —— | ” 
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conveys the true idea of a man, and diſtinguiſhes him from every 
other being in the univerſe. Our very ſenſes bear teſtimony to | 
this truth; for when maladies, or wounds, or ſickneſs, or old 
age, derange the bodily organs, the powers of the mind are 
thereby weakened and impaired ſo far, that we loſe the uſe of 
one faculty after another, till at laſt death diveſts us of every 
vital principle, and conſigns us to that ſtate, where, in the words 
of an ancient and ſacred writer, there is neither work nor de- 
« vice, nor thought nor wifdom,” But this is only to give ſcope 
to the great Creator to exert a freſh act of his omnipotent pow- 
er, in repairing. and renewing the ſhattered fabric (which he 
made at ite frail Rach fk and rendering it infinitely more 
durable and glorious. I may ſuhjoin, in canfirmation of the 
above, that it is the great and leading Jodrine of chriſtian reve- 
lation, that a man here ſhall be a man hereafter ; which is, in 
other words, declaring, that the ſoul and body ſhall again be 
CCF 1 1 
Though the all. bountiful Author of nature hath given capa- 
cities for improvemept to the whole of his rational olticring: yet 
he hath diſtributed theſe in different and unequal degrees. 
Hence we find, among the human ſpecies, individuals who have 
a ſtronger propenſity after, and a greater degree of aptneſs and 
_ facility for acquiring, different branches of knowledge in the 
mechanical and literary world, and expertneſs in arts and 
active life, than others. This is what is called GExNIus, and is a 
gift of nature, of which neither art nor induſtry can ſupply the 
want, But here I muib remark an inſtauce both of the bounty 
and viſdom of Providence, When a ſtrong genius is implanted _ 
in the mind, it is generally accompanied 55 another principle, 
viz. an active and ſtrong deſire of indulę ing and improving this 
talent. Flow many urpriſing inſtances 5 this kind have appeared 
in the warld? Men labouring under the greateſt diſadvantages, 
yet, by heir indefatigability, breaking through obſtacles and im- 
pediments ſeemingly uuſurmountable, and purſuing their fa- 
—ouritte ſtudies, till they acquired honour to themſelves, and con- 
tributed to the benefit of the community of which they were 
members. 5 W e . | 
Some have objected to the acquiſition of knowledge, becauſe 
i is oſten wed for the molt criminal purpoſes. True it is, the 
corruption of the beſt things is frequently the moſt noxious; but 
ene may with equal propriety object againſt two nobler gifts 
than knowicdge, which are as much perverted and abuſed ; I 


nean reaſon and religion. Our Maker does not treat us as in- 
animated matter, but deals with us in a ſuitableneſs to the na- 
Lure he bath given us. He beſtows the gifts, but we muſt im- 
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prove them; and for this purpoſe he hath a Törded us both time 
and talents. JF | 

I jhall conclude this curſory eſſay with an uſeſul reflection. — 
All knowiedpe is at beſt but a mean. When we purſue it as an 
end, it proves nothing but a vain and idle amuſement. Its true 
end is, to teach us the practice of virtue and genuine piety ; and 
10 to live and act while patting through this turbulent ſcene, as to 
be as happy as we can reaſonably expect, till at laſt we grow up 
to a ripeneſs for a higher ſtate of uninterrupted peace, happineſs, 
and joy. VVV 

RODT MILN, M. A. 


Carliſte, June 34, 1799. PETE E 
ͤã 
Of staniſiaut, King of Poland, abdicating the Throne. 


N St Catherine's day, Repnin went to the king, and laid be- 
fore him ſeveral papers that had been ſent from Peterſburgh, 
as the act of his abdication, a reſignation of his pretenſions to the 
crown, &c. which Staniflats ſigned in the morning, and which 
Repnin immediately publiſhed through the city. The king of 
Poland afterwards introduced his former miſtreſs, and declared 
that ſhe had been married to him ſeven years; and legitimatizing 
all the children that he had by her, made over to them the re- 
mainder ot his fortune; then burſting into tears, his ufual relief 
in miſery, he diſmiſſed his ſervants.— There was in the even- 
ing a ball, at which Repnin preſented the dethroned king to the 
company. Such was the end of Staniſlaus' reign. 5 

Let us now caſt our eyes upon the martyrs of Poliſh liberty. 
At Minſter, on the day when the new governor made his en- 
trance, the priſoners of war were aſſembled, and the empreſs's 
edict was read to them, which ordered them to be divided and 
incorporated among the Ruſſian regiments. One of the Poles, 
on hearing the edict, advanced from the ranks, and addreiimg 
himſelf to his general, Crouchef, declaimed with the greatet: 
energy againſt the want of faith, and the tyranny of his ſove- 
reign. In the midſt of his ſpeech the general approached, and 
gave him a ſtroke with his cane that ſtimulus, which makes 
a Ruſſian and a German move. The ſoldier, indignant at being 
treated like a ſlave, drew a dagger from his pocket, and killed 
the general, wounded a major that ran to the general's afſift- 
ance, and then tabbed himſelf; ſaying to the Ruſſians that ſur- 
- rounded him, „Tell the Czarina, before whom you only craw! 
and cringe, that Poland ſtill contains republicans.” 22 
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ADDRESS To. TH. TOOTH-ACHE. 
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Y curſe upon your-renom'd ſang, 
| - That ſhoots my! tortur'> gums Slang, 
as Aud thro? Wy lugs gi's mony a twang, 
: WY gnawing vengeance 3 3 
Tearing my nerves wi? bitter pang, 
Like racking engines ! 


When fever burns, or ague freezes, 
3 FRs)heumatics knaw, or cholic ſqueezes, 
x Our NIST ſympathy does cafe us, 
Wy? pitying moan! ' 
Th But thee-—thou hell of a? diſeaſes, __ 
4 Ay mocks our moan ! ! 


Ah! 6 enn the ſlavers trickle! 3 
I throw the wee ſtools. oer the mick le 
As wound the fire the gi lets keckle „ 
o ſee me loup; 7 
Wulle raving mad, 1 with. 2 heckle 
WMere in:their doup. 


* A «ths num'rous ina dools, 
Im har'ſt, daft bargains, cutty ſtools, r 
Or worthy friends rak di i' the moolsss/ 75 a 
Sad fight to ſee + os | 
The tricks of knaves, or faſh o fools.” 
0 Thou bear'ſt the gee?! 


© Whare'er that piace by prieſts ca'd hell, 
Where a' the tones o' mis'ry yell. 
And ranked plagues their numbers tell, 
n r eadfu raw, 
rbes, rooth-ache, ſurely bear'lt the Belle” 
Amang them a! 


0 thau grim miſchief-making chiel, 
That gars the notes o' diſcord ſqueel, 
Till. an mankind aft dance and reel, 
In gore u ſhoe-yhick 3 
die 4 the ſoes 0˙ ' Scotland's weal | | 
$963 | 4 towmonds tooth-ache IP 
3 8 BURNS. 
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THE SOLDIER": RETURN. x 90 


"PHE wars for many a month were o er, 

E'er J could reach my native ſhed; 
My friends ne'er hop'd to ſee me more, 
But wept for me as for the dead. 


As ] drew nigh, the cottage blazr'd;. 
The ev ning Are was clear and bright; 
And thro' the window long I gaz'd, 


And ſaw cach friend with dear delight. 


My father i in his corner fat, 

My mother drew her uſeful thread, 
My brothers ſtrove to make them chat, 

My ſiſters bak'd the houſehold YE 


And Jean oft whiſper'd to a friend, 
That ſtill let fall a ſilent tear; 

But ſoon my Jeſſy's grief ſhall rad 
She little thinks her Harry” s near. 


My mother ſaw her catching fighs, 
And hid her face behind the rock; 
While tears ſwam round in all their eyes, 
And not a ſingle word was , ee 


What could I do If i in 1 went, 
Surprize might chill each tender heart: 

| Some ſtory, then, I muſt invent, 

And act the poor maim'd ſoldier's Nr 


I drew a bandage o'er my face, 
And crooked up a Iyi ing knee; 

And found, that, e'en in that bleſt place, 
Not one dear friend knew-ought-of me. 


I ventur'd in Tray wagg'd his tail, 
And fawn'd,—and to my mother rann 


« Come hare? they cry'd ; “ What can he ail ; "i 


While my feign'd ſtory 1 . nk „ | 


I chang'd my voice to that of age, 
A poor · old ſoldier lodgings crave :” 
The very name their loves engage : 

« A ſoldier! aye, the beſt we have.“ 


© 
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My. falher then drew i in a ſcat, 


« Your welcome,” with a ſigh, he ſaid ; 


My mother fry'd her beſt: hung meat, 


And curds and checſe the table ſpread. 


« I had a ſon,” my father ſightd, 
„A ſoldier, too; but he is gone.“ | 


« Have you heard from him?” I reply'd; 


« I ft behind me many a one =, 


* And many a meſſage I have brought 
« To families I cannot find ; 

« Long for Joha Goodman's have I ſonght, 
To tell them HalPs not far behind. 7 


« O! does he live?” my father cry 'd; 
My mother did not ſtay to ſpeak; 
My ſells now I filent ey'd 
Who throbb'd as if ber heart would break. 


« He lives indeed 2 *erchief So. 
« At parting his dear Jeſſy gave; 

« He ſent it her, with love by me, 

To ſhew he yet eſcapes the grave.“ 


An arrow, darting ſrom a bow, 


Could not more quick tlie token reach: 
The patch from off my face 1 drew, 
And gave my voice its well-known eech. 


« My Jeſſy, dear!” I ſoftly ad; 1 tom 
She gaz'd, and anſwer'd with a ach ; 
My ſiſters look'd as half afraid, 
My mother £ainted quite for joy. 


* 


My father danced round his ſon, | 
My brothers ſhook my hand away, 


My mother ſaid, her glaſs might run, 


She car'd not now how ſoon the day. 


«. Hout, woman!” cry m v Cather dear, 

„A wedding firſt Pn: ſure well 1 have; 

« ] warrant we'll] 123 this hundred year,. — 
c Nay, may be, lale, eſcape the gravc. 


MISS DBLAMNIKRE. 
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MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


"To our Mathematical Readers vue have hitherto withheld this 
 departinent of our work, more from au apprehenfion of being able 
to procure reſpectable papers upon that ſubjed?, than any other 
cauſe. We are happy, however, in now announcing, that we will, 
in, future, appropriate a ſmall part of the work to our ſcientific con- 
tributors $3 and, from our reſpectable communications, we are led to 
preſume it will be worth the attention of all reſpe&tahle Mathema- 
ticians. ] 5 e 


To the EDITOR of the Sarzlrirkr. 


SIR, 


T is a diſputed point among Mathematicians, whether the 
ſums of infinite additions are equal; as, for inſtance, the 
ſums of the ſeries 2+2+2+, &c. and 4+4+4+, &e. continued 
ad infnitum. This, in the following little eſſay, I have ventured 
to conſider, and if it falls in with the plan of your miſcellany, 
I ſhall feel obliged by your giving it a place. 
J am, Sir, your's, &c. 


FORTIN BRASS. 


The ſum of the ſeries 212, &c. may be repreſented by 


and the ſum of the other ſeries 4+4+4+, &c. by 
IL 5 hence the queſtion becomes this: Is - equal to 5 


n 3 3 
or leſs; or, generally, is equal to 77 or leſs? c being greater 
5 5 O . * 8 


than unity, I anſwer it in this manner: Becauſe aXozo=ca iq 
233338 FT. a ac MW: 
Yo, is — = — and —= — = —; whence — = , Wat 
0 2.0. 8 JJJJJVVVVVVVVV oo 8 | 

and the ſum of the ſeries 2+2+2+, &c. equal to the ſum of the ai 
ſeries 2124 ＋, &C. 3 3 [ | 
But the ſame may thus be demonſtrated: Let z = any arch Wi 
of a circle, r = radius, t = tangent, c = cotangent, and infinity j | 
equal ; then will txc er!, and ſince when z = go" the | | 
tangent is infinite, the equation t X c = r* becomes co XCc=r. fi | 
Again, ſuppoſe the radius = ar, then under the ſame circum- vt 


X 
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ances we obtain c X 0 ab r. * === 


air? 


— agreeing with our former concluſi ON. 


8 * muſt, however, be obſerved, that what we have proved, ex- 
tends only to infinite quantities of the ſame kind; for if we take 
an infinite right line, an infinite ſquare, and an infinite cube, 
and denote a part of the right line by a, we ſhall have the infinite 
| Right line =. a. - 

Square = a 
Cube . a? 


in which three diſtinct orders of . quantities, the ſecond i ie 
manifeſtly infinitely greater than the firſt, and the third N 


greater than the ſecond. 


— 


NEW QUESTIONS PROPOSED 10 BE ANSWERED. 


Queſt. I. By Mr James Thornbourn, Brampton. 


THE ſpace BC deſcribed by a heavy body in falling by the 
force of gravity, after having deſcended through any diſtance 
AB, is equal to half the ſum of the velocities at B and C multi- 
plied by the time of falling throu Sh 8255 Required the demon- 


ſtration? 
Queſt. II. By Mr Charles Cotfield. 

Required -to divide a ſpherical triangle into two equa! parts 
| by A line drawn from the vertex to terminate in the baſe ; EE 
3 |  Dueſt, III. By Zimpo. ; 

Required the maximum and minimum values of the function 

* Tay“ —bxy+ex? 33 _ e 


N Queſtions propoſed in future, muſt have Gece ſent 
along with them. | : I 


Our Review, of Public Afreirs is 5 pefiponed for 
want of room. In the 6th No. wwhich will contlude this part, aut 
ſhall give an accurate ſretch of the State of Politics on the Continent, 
ewhich awe Hatter ourſelves will give univerſal fatisfafion. 


END OF Ne. V. 
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ANECDOTES. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


After the : vatlon of Ireland, at Killala, n by the tem- 
porary ſucceſs of General Humbert, the corps of General Lake 
was defeated, an Englith officer was wounded in the retreat, 
and left weltering in his blood in a ditch half full of water. 
When they went to look after the dead, this young officer was 
attempting to crawl from his ſituation, with a, view to effect his 
eſcape, but was overtaken and conducted to a place of confine- 
ment. His wounds were dreſſed, which only being flight, he 
was next day nearly recovered, when he was obſerved by an 
infurgent to be very melancholy. This infurgent was a young 
man, an officer in a corps of rebels, but ſecraed particularly 
attentive to the priſoners, and was deſirous of rendering them 
as comfortable as their diſagreeable ſituation would admit of. 
When they met each others looks, they gazed at each other with 
iurprize, and at length diſcovered that, in preſent enemies, they 
ſave former ſchoolfellows and friends. Their preſent joy was 
tumultuous, but the diſcovery of each others danger involved 
them in freſh troubles. The inſurgent officer ſaw nothing but. 
ruin and diſgrace attending the cauſe he had eſpouſed, as a few 
days would inevitably decide his fate: the Engliſh lieutenant 
trembled for his own exiſtence, as, in the abferice of any of the 
officers, the leaſt alarm would inflame the unbridled fury of the 
mob, and would be wrecked upon the priſoners. To ſave each 
other from theſe impending dangers, an eſcape was immediately 
planned, which was that night put in execution. A pardon 
was ſoon aſter obtained, when the two frienc's had the happineſs 
of congratulating each other upon their eſcape, The ſcene ſtill 
was unfiniſhed, tor the lieutenant had a wife and two children, 
but judge what were the ſenſations of his friend, when, upon the 
introduction, he diſcovered his only and his beloved ſiſter. 


A certain vicar, of a facetious turn, W alking late one evening. 
mects his curate highly elevated with the juice of the grape: 
„ Oh, Oh, Mr Twangum,” ſays the vicar, from whence 
come you?” „Why, I don't know, doctor,“ ſays he, I have 
been ſpinning it out with my neighbour Freeport.” “ Aye, 
quoth the doctor, and now I perceive, atter your /pinning it out. 
vou are Finiſhing the work by reeling it home.“ 


Or1D1ive. 
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No. VI. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE MR JOHN HOWARD, 
- MATHEMATICIAN. 
1 has been obſerved, that the man of ſuperior genius in any 
department of ſcience, ſooner or later breaks through the 
bonds of prejudice and the ſhackles of obſcurity, and acquires 
his proper place in the ſphere of civilized ſociety. This ſeems 
to be a moſt erroneous opinion: For though the abilities of 
Ferguſſon, or Johnſon, were appreciated, and their reſpective 
talents met ultimately with the reward they deſerved ; never- 
theleſs, the names of the immortal Milton, of Becher, and of 
Chatterton, names that are dear to humanity, prove that genius 
is too often conſigned to neglect, and their merit not ſufficiently 
valued, till they are mouldering in the duſt. Sometimes, in- 
deed, the ſplendour of great talents meets with that attention 
which they really deſerve, as the inſtance of the ingenious Rof- 
coe will evince ; but it often unfortunately happens, that fortui- 
tous circumſtances, or the patronage of the great, mult fre- 
quently bring ingenious men into the notice of the world, while 
the effrontery of the pedant obtrudes himſelf into favour and 
applauſe. yy | 
The late John Howard is an inſtance of the apathy and un- 
concern with which the world too often views the ſplendour of 
genius. Born in an obſcure ſtate of life, the fervour of an ar- 
dent and enthuſiaſtic mind was the only combatant of neglect, 
and his induſtry alone ſupplied the defect of encouragement and 
a patron. It were to be wiſhed that there was a tribunal to 
which merit might appeal, that the plauſible pretender might 
be diſtinguiſhed from the philoſophic enquirer, that empiricum 
and ignorance might be expoſed, and ſterling worth might be 
| valued when it has paſſed the ordeal. Tt is not to be denied 
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that merit is often reſcued from oblivion by the judicious critics 
of our metropolis ; but they are moſt frequently under the im- 
preſſion of particular opinions, which prevent them from judg- 
ing with impartiality upon many literary productions. A cha- 
racer, when once, Joſt, is not eaſily regained ; and ſometimes a 
{ſentiment of approbation is beſtowed, when it ſhould be rather 
deprecated as a nuiſance. Such are the evils of partiality ; and 
when miſrepreſentation has once begun its career, like the voice 
of a mob, it is difficult to arreſt its progreſs. To ſuch literary 
aſſaſſins, who would not meet him on the topic of impartial dif- 
cuſhion, the late Mr Howard was an inſtance cf being a victim, 
among many; and poſterity will only regret, that ſuch a man 
was overlooked and neglected. 1 San SR BH | 
It was this ardour of enquiry, that impeded his labours as 2 
mechanic ; for though the authority of a parent had placed him 
ſucceſſively at the buſineſſes of a cork-cutter, carpenter, ſailor, 
and flax-drefier,' he abandoned each of them in their turn, and 
ultimately had recourſe to the needy employment of a ſchool- 


maſter, with which he finiſhed his days. 


Some time after the rebellion of 1745, the garriſon of Fort 
George, in Scotland, was built as a rendezvous tor the military, 
to check and overawe the unfubordinate and ſeditious clans of 
the highland chieftains. In this place was the parents of Mr 
Howard reſiding, when, in the year 1753, he drew his firlt 
breath. His father, Relph Howard, was a private ma march- 
ing regiment ; but his relations living moſtly in Carliſle, it was 
these e was nurtured, till he arrived near to manhood. | 
At the age of fourteen, he was placed under the care of his 
uncle, to learn the buſineſs of a cork-cutter ; but, owing to the 
tyranny of this guadian relative, he fled from his employment, 
and became voluntarily a ſailor. Thus bred in the lap of igno- 
rance, he immerged from the gripe which fortune ſeemed to 
have doomed him, and acquired lolely by the energy of his own 
taculties, an accurate acquaintance with his vernacular tongue. 
Not reliſhing the hardſhips of a ſeafaring life, he was adviſed to 
adopt the profeſſion of a carpenter ; and that diſpleaſing him, he 
was again compelled from neceſſity to become a flax-dreſſer. In 
theſe different employments, he devoted his leiſure time to ſtudy; 
but as neceſſity preſented him with an uncomfortable occupa- 
tion, and little time as he had for inſtruction, he adopted the ſen- 
timent of Dr Prieſtley, that the © beſt way to improve in a 
ſcience, was to conſult and analyze its elements.” He, there- 
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fore, adopted the refolution of endeavouring to teach himſelf by 
inſtructing others, and began to open a ſchool in the neighbour- 
hood of Carliſle, where, by the exertion of his talents, he made a 
wonderful proficiency in the mathematics. 5 | 

His abilities now becoming popular, he was inditced to re- 
move to Carliſle in the year 1780, where he was univerſally re- 
ſpected. As a ſcientific character, he was revered; and on the 
acceſſion of the ſon of the late Edmund Law to the ſee of Clon- 
fert, in Ireland, in the year 1782, he was induced, by the ſolici— 
tations of that venerable prelate, to accept of the office of his 
ſteward. He had. here an opportunity of improving thoſe ta- 
lents for which he had ſo excellent a capacity, and which for- 
merly he had little leiſure to pay attention to; it indeed ap- 
pears he did not miſapply thoſe hours, which a remiſſion from 
the duties of his office, and an acceſs to a valuable library, pre- 
ſented him with. Here he, no doubt, laid the foundation of 
that celebrity in mathematics to which he afterwards arrived. 
Like the child of gratitude, the author of this paper has ſeen 
him ſhed tears, when he recollected the mental improvement he 
received from the hand of his employer, and when he was talk- 
ing over the ſubjects upon which he received ſo much aſſiſtance 
from the friendſhip of the Biſhop of Clonfert. It is but juſtice to 
acknowledge, that had it not been owing to his Lordſhip's aſſiſ- 
tance, he would not have made ſo rapid a progreſs in the ſcience 
as he did. Mr Howard has, indeed, acknowledged the many 
obligations he was under to him, and he has ſaid frequently, 
that it was under the biſhop's roof that he laid the plan of the 
treatiſe on ſpherical geometry, which he aſterwards publiſhed. 
He had ſcarcely lived four years in the employment of the 
biſhop, when. an unfortunate marriage occationed a rupture be- 
tween them. To the cauſe of his connection with this woman, 
the failings and the unhappineſs which Mr Howard afterwards 
experienced, 1s to be in a great meaſure attributed. It was not 
to a corrupted heart, nor the errors of a deluded judgment, that 
they were to be aſcribed, but merely to the impulſe of momen- 
tary paſſion, previouſly harraſſed and tortured by repeated in- 
juries ; and heing poſſeſſed of a ſuſceptible mind, theſe ebulli- 
tions eſe aped his ſober judgment, as it were, by ſurprize, not by 
premeditation. Over this part of his life, however, his friends 
will draw a veil ; for even his enemies, when they accuſe him of 
immorality, will remember that ſome part of his foibles may be 
traced to the ingrateful and improper conduct of themſelves. 

In the year 1786, he again returned to Carliſle, where he re- 
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{ſumed his former occupation as a preceptor. Soon after which, 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ingenious communications to the 
Ladies' and Gentlemen's Diaries, in which, as Dr Hutton ob- 
ſerves, © almoſt every Engliſh mathematician, who has arrived 
at any degree of eminence, for the beſt part of this century, has 
contended for fame at one time or other of his life.” In the 
Gentlemen's Diary for the year 1791, he gave the ſolution of a 
ſpherical problem he had propoſed the preceding year; © To 
conſtruct the ſpherical triangle, of which the baſe, one of the 
adjacent angles, and the ſum of the other two, is given.” The 
facility of the method of ſolution, adopted by him, has been 
much admired, and has given riſe to a variety of problems of 4 
ſimilar nature being propounded in different periodical works 
ſince that tim. pr rh: | n Bo 
He continued in Carliſle till the ſpring of 1794, reaping but a 
ſeanty ſubſiſtence, conſidering his eminent talents. He there- 
fore enjoyed a rational proſpeR of filling with propriety the ſi- 
tuation which Dr Hutton occupied while in Newcaftle. That 
{ituation he enjoyed, and it is preſumed was filled with equal 
ability; but a declining ſtate of health blaſted every. proſpect 
{et before him. Soon after he came to his new reſidence, he 
communicated a valuable paper to the Literary and Philoſophi- 
cal Society of Newcaſtle upon Fyne, on the conſtruction of 
the common balance; which, in confequence of the ſociety's . 


tranſactions not having yet been publithed, has not yet ap- 


peared. | : 
In the year 1798, his long expected publication on ſpherical _ 
geometry at length made its appearance, which has fully ſup- 
plied that dJe/ideratum in mathematical ſcience, The ſubject had 
been previoully touched only in a deſultory manner, but it was 
reſerved for Mr Howard to provide a book of elements, which 
he has executed with judgment and ability. He had fearcely 
performed this ſervice to the world, when a rapid decline of 
health almoſt immediately followed. The congratulatory ac- 
knowledgments of the friends of ſcience, upon this aequiſition to 
the mathematics, were his only conſolations on a bed of ſick- 
neſs; it had not time to follow him with a reward for his la- 
boars, for ſo early as che 26th of March, 1799, did he finiſh his 
terreſtrial career. | 7 

Thus died John Howard, at the age of 46. In taking a 
furvey of the general outlines of his character, we cannot help 
viewing him as an indefatigable ſcholar, a ſincere friend, and a 
„lacable enemy. Fe was pöſteſſed of an inexhauſtible fund of 


humour, and of ſo ſociable a diſpoſition, that his attachment 
to good ſellowſhip ſometimes exceeded the bounds of diſeretion, 
eſpecially when a glaſt was in circulation. What faults he had, 
ve are perhaps not tufficiently acquainted with; but we are fa- 
tisfied he was pottefled of a good heart. Mr Howard has left 
ſeveral ſpecimens of a talent for poetry. His verſes were gene- 
rally the offspring of a few moments; they are, therefore, per- 
haps, not ſufficiently polithed, to be entitled to the rank of ele- 
gank of poetry; but mult be claſſed among that ſpecies of verſi- 
fication, which contains a greater portion of ſenſe than ſonorous 
declamation. | f | | 
His body is interred in the church-yard of St John's pariſh, 
Newcaſtle.— Reader, when thou markeſt the ſpot where his 
remains are depoſited, weup over his failings, but regret that his 
merit was not better rewarded ! by FRANKLIN. 
Newcaſtle, October 1, 1799. : = 


AN ENQUIRY 


| „ 5 CONCERNING. THE OE | 
CONNECTION BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE AND 
h 17 8 5 VIRTUE. | | 


TFT N the SaTELLITE, NS. 4, a note was inſerted, expreſſive of a 
4F wilh that this ſubject might be enquired into: If an abler 
hand has anticipated me, I will rejoice in its ſucceſs; if not, 
this attempt may be a ſubſtitute, till a better appears. The 
ſubje& may be divided into two heads: iſt, What part of hu- 
man nature it is which acts in our moral and immoral conduct. 
2d, Whether or not knowledge is fitted to influence this part. 
Virtue, with reſpect to the agent, implies a deſire or the benefit 
of mankind, and vice verſa of vice; deſire is reſolved into pre- 
ference, and preference reſts upon the underſtanding or reaſon; 
reaſon, therefore, is the arbiter of our conduct. It will be pro- 
per to premiſe, that this queſtion relates ſolely to voluntary 
actions, or ſuch as are accompanied with an expectation of cer- 
tain conſequences to reſult, for to theſe alone can moral blame 


or approbation be attached. When two ſeries of actions are ſet 


before me to follow, the one virtuous, the other vicious, I make 
a comparative view of their merits, that is, which of them is 


molt likely to promote my happineis. Hence a preference of 


one to the other ariſes, and conſequently volition. Now it -ds 
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pears that this proceſs actually precedes every voluntary act, or 
every act for which, as moral agents, we are accountable. It 
alſo appears, that in this proceſs, which is purely an intellectual 
one, the underſtanding decrees, that it is good and defirable to 
be done: Thus a ſtrict connection ſubſiſts between the under- 
ſtanding and the conduct; an avenue from the head to the heart 
is found; by which we may hope the words of the moraliſt not 
always to be heard in vain, and which gives us good ground to 
believe, that if the proſperity of any line of conduct can be ſhewn 
to the underſtanding, the actions will correſpond. An opinion, 
however, far different from this has generally prevailed. It has 
been thought chimerical to ſuppoſe that man 1s, or ever will be, 
under the dominion of his reaſon. Man is compounded of ſeve- 
ral powers, which often jar with each other; inſtead of follow- 
ing his reaſon, he is oftener under the guidance of his paſſions, 
habits, and ſenſations, all of which are diſtinguiſhed from the 
underſtanding, and whoſe influence it will be impoſſible to eradi- 
cate, as they form a part of human nature itſelf. Frequently 
do we ſee men, whoſe underſtanding willingly aſſents to the 
propriety of a virtuous life, but in their actions they ſhew them- 
ſelves to be actuated by other motives. The ſafe and ſyſtematic 
concluſions of the underſtanding are deſerted, while the prompt 
and irreſiſtible excitements of ſenſe bear ſway. Thus are men 
prevented from following what they themſelves believe to be, 
and what they warmly recommend to others as good. This, 
indeed, exhibits a melancholy proſpect, and cannot but abate our 
reverence for knowledge, when we find that it ends in mere ſpe- 
culation; that it fills the mouth with ſmooth periods and ſound- 
ing words, but leaves the conduct a prey to the baſer and falla- 
cious parts of our nature; when we find that its only effect is to 
render poiſon palatable, and, by arraying vice in ſpecious co- 
lours, and ſmoothing its aſperities, it makes that acceptable 
which, but for being ſo ſmoothed and arrayed, we would abhor. 
But, happily, theſe apprehenſions, ſo diſtreſſing to one who has 
the intereſt of mankind ſincerely at heart, a juſter philoſophy 
will teach us to diſcard. What are theſe omnipotent principles 
which thus nullify the deciſions of truth? 1ſt, Paſſion. Paſſion 
is ſaid to govern, when, in conſequence of an extremely acute 
perception of the defircableneſs or undeniableneſs of any object, 
that is, of the pleaſure or pain we ſuppoſe to ariſe from it, our 
determinations are quick and vigorous, and we carry our reſo- 
lutions into execution with unuſual ardour. However ſpecta- 
tors may think an angry man blindly impelled, and totally deſ- 
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titute of. reaſon, when furiouſly he ſeeks the life of an a greſſor, 
every one may know, from a careful inſpection of himfelf, that, 
as well when agitated by paſſion as in his cool moments, it is his 
judgment which gives its ſanction to every deed. This judg- 
ment is probably both tranſient and erroneous, ſtill it is his 
judgment for the time being. My only aim is to ſhew, that 
man, in every ſtate, is ſtill actuated by the ſame power—under- 
ſtanding, which, happily for him, is ſuſceptible of endleſs im- 
provement. But man is alſo acted upon by corporeal appetites 
and ſenſations, which, in ſpite of reaſon, imperiouſly ſeize the 
reins, and carry him he knows not whither. Were theſe ſenſa- 
tions ever reſiſted? Yes. When? At ſuch times as the thinking 
particle was already convinced that they ought to be reſiſted. 
Did the Spartan boy ſuffer without emotion a fox to corrode his 
_entrails? Did Cranmer in modern times willingly conſume his 
right hand? Does the American ſavage chearfully ſupport the 
molt exquiſite pains his ferocious tormentors can inflict? And, 
after ſuch examples, who would prate on the capability of mere 
external ſenſation to counteract the influence of knowledge? 
Evince to me a greater good than following the bent of my in- 


clinations will give, and my attention will be neceſſarily direc- 


ted to that ſuperior pleaſure or inferior pain whieh you hold out. 
But reaſon, it is ſaid, may be overwhelmed by the keen ſtimu- 
lus of external ſenſe. Suppoſe I have the alternative, of ſitting 
down to a molt delicious banquet, or of performing a virtuous 
action, I chuſe the latter, if I have a moderate portion of virtue; 


but meeting with an epicurean, who paints in ſo lively a 


manner the gratification of eating, I revoke my former judg- 
ment: but it is not in this caſe that my reaſon is taken away or 
overpowered, it is reaſon which gives the lait deciſion as well 
as the firſt. It is only this, when alone, upon a compariſon of 
the advantages of theſe actions, virtue appeared preferable ; but 
when the pleaſures of the banquet were defcribed to me in an 
exaggerated manner, ſo as to make them ſeem the ſuperior good, 
I could not but make choice of them, An underſtanding bet- 
ter informed, would have found arguments for the fide of vir- 


tue ſufficiently ſtrong to counterbalance thoſe adduced by the 
epicurean, and fo ſtill have adhered to the firſt judgment. But 


habit is hard to overcome; habit, which ſtamping its ſeal upon 
miſconduct, prevents the wanderer from returning to the path of 
re&itude, which, from miſtaken notions, he hath left. We will 
find, however, that habit can afford no inſuperable obſtacles to 


improvement. - Habits are thus generated: To-day, I enquirs 
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what conduct it will be beſt to purſae, and prefer that which my 


judgment pronounces beſt : To-morrow, I am involved in cir- 
cumſtances ſomewhat ſimilar ; and here, inſtead of inſtituting a 


freſh enquiry, I refer to the determination of yeſterday. Thus 
I am hindered from taking advantage of the improvement made 
in my underſtanding, and the permanency of error is eſtabliſh- 
ed. Habits are found in greateſt vigour in indolent minds, lit- 


tle accuſtomed to inveſtigation : The remedy, therefore, is, to 


cultivate the mind, as it is certain that by ſtrengthening the one 
we deſtroy the other, $19 | 

We have now gone through the firſt and moſt tedious part of 
our enquiry, in which we have feen that reaſon 1s the ſource of 
our moral conduct; it only remains to wind up the ſubject, by 
conſidering how far knowledge is neceſiary to virtue. Every 
voluntary act, previous to its being performed, has the ſigna- 


ture of the underſtanding ; in this, therefore, mult the error lie, 


if the action be a wrong one, when, for want of better informa- 


tion, a depraved judgment is given, miſnaming that good, which 


in reality is bad. For thoſe, therefore, accuſtomed to iſſue ſuch 


depraved moral judgments, inſtruction is loudly called for. 


Demonſtrate to me the value of virtue, and that by a rejection 
of crime I will be benefitted, and I become virtuous ; and this 
conviction of my underſtanding ought not to be treated as im- 


practicable. It is a true propoſition, that it is good for man to 


be virtuous, and every propoſition can be communicated. 
Thus, whatever view of the ſubject we take, we come to this ſatis- 
factory concluſion ; Improve the underſtanding, and the finews 
of immorality will be relaxed. 2 


8 
To conſtitute a virtuous action, two things are requiſite; iſt, 


That the motive for operating ſhall be the good of mankind. 
2d, That the action ſhall really poſſeſs this tendency which the 
agent wiſhed to impart. The firſt of theſe, viz. intention, is of 


no farther importance than as an earneſt of the latter. To be 


virtuous, we muſt perform what is for the good of mankind, 
other wiſe our virtue falls ſhort. How difficult, then, mult it be, 
in the preſent complicated form of ſociety, to diſcover the ge- 
nuine intereſt of man; when to puſh, and when to deſiſt from 
action. What comprehenſion is required for the philanthropiſt 


to knoiy what it is incumbent on him to do! A mere wiſh to do 


good, is, of 1t{-1f, a mere negative, but far oftener pernicious, 
as the number or aſſaflinations, plots, and conſpiracies, plainly 


cvince, Many theſe nien, doubtleſs, deſired the good of their 
fellow. men, and enhected, that, by their diabolical proceedings 
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they were promoting it. How happy for their brethren and 
themſelves, had that deſire co- operated with an informed mind! 
They would have ſeen, that they were but adding to the already 
too heavy afflictions which man has to ſuſtan. How much 
better would it be, that the active man, who would be virtuous, 
ſhould ſink at once into a ſluggard, unleſs his exertions are di- 
rected by a mind illumined by wiſdom. How, then, can we he- 
ſitate in ſaying, that knowledge is neceſſary to the heart? But 
why, it will be aſked, are not men of talents always virtuous, 
ſince they muſt ſee the propriety of it ſo much better than other 
men? Genius is too often ſo buſied on other ſubjects, as not to 
pay that attention to conduct which it deſerves. It appears that 
eminent virtue cannot exiſt, without eminent talents; and this 
alone, even though talents ſhould not always be accompanied 
with virtue, is a ſufficient reaſon for ftrenuouſly inſiſting on the 
importance of knowledge. Vicious conduct will always be the 
detriment of the agent, as well as thoſe againſt whom it is aim- 
ed. He who is completely aware of this, will probably deſiſt 
from vice; and who can be ſo well aware of it as the man of 
genius. Vice always proceeds either from erroneous judgment 
or ſelf-deceit : The firſt of theſe, knowledge will amend ; the 
latter, it will detect. It cannot be doubted but that vice is irra- 
tional, neither for the advantage of the individual nor ſpecies. 
Cultivate the mind, that man may diſcover his true intereſts, 
and he will act accordingly; he will perceive, that to reſpect the 
privileges of others, is the only way to preſerve his own invio- 
late. | HORTENSIUS. 
Alnauict, May 14, 1799. 


— 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 
'ON THE MANNERS AND CHARACTERS OF MEN. 


« Vis complere libris, et vatibus addere Calcar, 
« Ut ſtudio majore petant Helicona virentem.” Hor. | 


T HE progreſs of ſcience, and the cultivation of literature, 
1 have had always conſiderable effect in changing the man- 
ners of all nations, and introducing that civility and refinement 
by which they are always diſtinguiſhed. 5 ow | 

The Romans, though by the overturn of their empire they 
had in a great meaſure loſt on taſte which had rendered the 
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productions of their anceſtors ſo famous, and ſo juſtly held for. 
ward as models worthy to be imitated by all ſucceeding ages, 
{till preſerved their love of letters, and cultivated the arts with 
great ardour. But the barbarians, who had overturned their 
empire, ſo far from being ſtruck with thoſe unknown accom- 


pliſhments, deſpiſed them; they did not comprehend either the 


merit or utility of the Roman arts; they demolithed their 
monuments. with induſtry not inferior to that with which their 
poſterity: have ſtudied to preſerve them. The convulſions occa- 
tioned by their ſettlement in the empire, the violent and repeat- 
ed revolutions in almoſt all the kingdoms which they eſtablithed, 
kept Europe, during ſeveral centuries, in a ſtate of ignorance, 
But as ſoon! as liberty and independence began to be felt, and 
had communicated ſome ſenſe of the advantages reſulting from 
commerce, from public order, and perfonal ſecurity, the hu- 
man mind becoming ſenfible of thoſe advantages, which it had 
not for a long time enjoyed, began to turn with curioſity and 
attention to the different avocations, or purſuits, in which it had 
been formerly engaged. We diſcern, towards the beginning of 
the twelfth century, the firit ſymptoms of it awaking from that 
lethargy in which it had been ſo long involved. | 


It is allowed, that the firſt literary efforts of the European na- 


tions, in the middle ages, were extremely ill directed. Among 
nations, as well as individuals, the powers of imagination attain 

ſome degree of vigour, before the intellectual faculties are much 
exerciſed m ſpeculative or abſtract diſquiſitions. It is lament- 
able, that our anceſtors, deviating from the courſe which nature 
points out, plunged at once into an abyfs of abſtruſe and meta- 
phyſical enquiry. To the fimple and inſtructive doctrines of 
chriſtianity, they added theories of vain philoſophy, that at- 
tempted to penetrate into mylteries, and to deride queltions 


which the limited faculties of the human mind are unable to 


comprehend or reſolve. But it was not this circumitance alone 
that gave fuch a wrong turn to the minds of men on the reno- 
vation of literature, r moſt of thoſe perſons who had at- 
tempted to revive it, either had their inſtructions. of ſcience 
from the Greeks in the Eaſtern empire, or from the Arabians in 
Spain and Africa. The former rendered theology a ſyſtem of 
Tpecnlative refinement, or endleſs controverſy ; the latter com- 


municated to philoſophy a ſpirit of metaphyſical and frivolons 


ſubtlety. Mifled by theſe dere the perſons who applied them- 
felves to ſcience: were involved in a chaos of intricate enquiries. 
Inſtead of allowing their fancy to take its natural range, they 
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were led aſtray by examples, and waſted the whole force of their 
e in ſpeculations as extraordinary as they were difficult. 
But it was amazing with what ardour theſe new ſtudies were 
purfned. Colleges and univerſities were inſtituted, and an in- 
credible number of ſtudents reſorted to them. But there was 


one circumſtance which rendered their ſtudies from being ſo 


extenſive as they would have been; all the languages at that 
time were barbarous; they were deſtitute of elegance, of force, 
and of perſpicuity. All the ſciences then cultivated, were 
taught in the Latin. This conſined ſcience within very narrow 
bounds; the learned only were admitted; the gate was ſhut 
againſt all others, who were allowed to remain in their former 
ignorance. Th” 

But notwithſtanding deen was cho ek during ſe- 
veral ages, from diffuſing itſelf throughout ſociety ; neverthe- 
leſs, it may be reckoned as one of the principal cauſes which in- 


troduced a mutation of manners in Europe. The ardour with 


which men purſued theſe illqudged diſquiſitions, which I have 
deſcribed, occaſioned an agitation of mind which put their intel- 
lectual faculties in motion. It led them to the employment of 
their intellects, which they found to he pleaſant and uſeful. It 
aceuſtomed them to thoſe occupations which ſoftened their 
manners, and gave them a taſte for thoſe virtues which are pe- 
cular to all nations where ſcience is cultivated. | ; 


TEES 8 | PHILOLOGUS. 
3 Alnwick, FO 126 1799. 
ON THE STATE OF LITERATURE AND LITE. 
RART MEN IN CARLISLE. | 


The garden of my father i is very productive, but its fruit trees require 
| pruning.” 


AY HILE the rage for local and typographical hiſtory is is 


become ſo popular, it is certainly not an unwiſe at- 
tempt to depict the preſent ſtate of literature in a city which has 
employed the pen of an hiſtorian and antiquarian of the preſent 
day. To mark the progreſs of the human mind is not an un- 
profitable ſtudy; and if it tends to rouze from a lethargic ſtupor, 
or invigorate the exertions of the literary few in the metropolis 
of Cumberland, the end of the following obſervations is gained. 
It 2 is not their pbjeR to ſerve any political intereſt, to ſpit the 
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ſplenetie gall with the breath of animoſity, or to diſparage the 
merits of any literary character ; the author diſclaims ſuch un- 
worthy motives ; but while he would mark with preciſion the 
abilities of men, he cannot ſtoop to pleaſe the pretenders to lite- 
rature, at the expence of truth, or of information. . 

The period has not long elapſed, ſince Carliſſe could boaſt of 
two as eminent philoſophers as any in England. The firſt, who 
is Edmund Law, biſhop of Carliſſe, has paid the debt of nature; 


the other is Dr P. the pupil of that eminent prelate, who has 


been lately favoured with an increaſe to his pecuniary circum- 
ſtances, by an advancement in the church, ſo that he ſeldom 
now viſits the ſcenes which gave riſe to his eminence in literary 
endowments. It muſt gratify, however, the friends of learning, 
to ſee abilities ſo amply-compenfated ; and the only wiſh we can 
no ſuggeſt, is, that the doctor would pay a debt which he no 


doubt owes, to patronize, in his turn, the modeſt and the un- 


aſſuming. The leſſons of philoſophy, and the reaſoning of Dr 
P. has certainly tended to diffuſe a ſpirit of enquiry in Carliſle, 
and were there opportunities of diſplaying the talents which ſe- 
veral ingenious young men are poſſeſſed of, they would do credit 
to the city and themfelves. Þ—  *' 3 
Of all the literary acquaintance of the late Biſhop Law, there 


is but now R. M. A. M. who reſides in the city. To do juſtice 


to the abilities of this eminent character, we ſhould make a com- 
plete review. of all his literary productions. He has publiſhed 
ſeveral anonymous papers in different periodical works, in all 
which he diſplays that profundity of reſearch, that ſtrength of 


mind, which are rarely equalled. The ſubjects are boldly con- 


ceived, and withal elegantly written. Of all the ſpecimens of 
ſermon-Writing which we have ſeen, none excels thoſe of Mr M's. 


His diſcourſe upon the death of the late Mr Benſon is a maſter- 


Piece in funeral orations. The Phy fico-T heological Lectures e- 


vince his extenſive powers, and we have to regret that ſuch an 


uſeful production thould have bcen ſo long out of print. We 


have teen announced, not long ago, a work entitled, “ The 


Unity of, and the Varieties among the, Human Species; con- 


taining a full review of all the leading arguments and objections 


hitherto made uſe of by writers upon this curiotts and entertain- 
ing ſubject, which, from the talents of the writer, we are led 


to hope will be an ingenious and mterefting 8 That 


fuch an author, the friend and companion of Biſhop Law, fhould 
hive lived to a confiderable old age, and to have combated lit- 
tle elle but hardfhip and neglect, is but a poor compliment to 


the liberality of the preſent time. As an inſtance worthy te 


be inſcribed on a monument, of the independence of his princi- 
ples, we ſhall record a fingle anecdote of his character. The 
friendſhip which the worthy prelate, Edmund Law, entertained 
for him, was even emulated by his ſon, the late Biſhop of Killala, 
and now Biſhop of Elphin. After his father's death, he paid a 
viſit to Carliſle, and, among the reſt of his friends, waited upon 


Mr M. Having at that time in his power the gift of a con- 
ſiderable benefice, ſuppoſed to be worth 3col. a year, he made 


the friend of his father the firſt offer, —Mr M. is a diſſenting 
clergyman, has a very large family, and it is firmly believed 
his living cannot exceed 5ol. a year; yet he had the magnani- 
mity toreſuſe it, and replied, © that he would never forget the 
Biſhop's generoſity ; but, at the ſame time, he would remember, 
that a good conſcience was preferable to every other confidera- 
tion which the pleaſures of life could afford him.” 

The ingenious Dr C. who was lately called to the chair of 
the Profetiorſhip of Arabic in the college of Cambridge, and is 
now Chancellor of St Mary's, next claims our attention. His 
acquainiance with that language very juitly eatitled him to the 
character of a learned man; and we {hrow ily ſuſpect, that the 
Revicwers of “ the Snecimens of Arabian Poetry, who infinu- 
ated that the Doctor might be viewed as a plagiariſt, dictated 
their animadverſions more from private pique than judicious cri- 
ticiſm. Theſe ſpecimens unequivocally ſtamp their tranſlator 


with the character of a POET ; and, could our recommendation 


avail their reſpectable author any thing, we would not heſitate 


to pronounce them an ornament to the learning and the taſte of the 


preſent century. To the lovers of genuine poetry, we preſent the 
following ſtanzas, from the tranſlations of the ſpecimens, &c. 
with a ſentiment of ſceling and approbation. 


64 ] ſee the maids with timid ſteps aſcend, 
6 The ſtreamers wave in all their painted pride, 
«© The flaating curtains ev'ry fold extend, 
« And vainly ftrive the charms of them to hide.” 


What graceful forms thoſe envious folds encloſe! 
„ What melting glances through thoſe curtains play! 
„„ Sure Weira 's antelopes, or T uda' 8 roes, 
_- & Thro' yonder veils their ſportive young ſurvey. 


« The band mov'd on—to trace their ſteps J ſtrove, 
& T ſaw them urge the camels haſtening flight, 

& Till the white vapour,“ like a riſing grove, 
„ Snatch*'d them for ever from my aching light. 


* On the $th of October, 1799, a paper was preſented to the Literary and 
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Philoſophical Society of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and read at the meeting, whih 
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« Nor fince that morn have TI Nawara ſeen ; | 
« The bands are burſt which held us once ſo faſt; 

«© Memory but tells me, that ſuch things have been; 3 
And fad reflection adds, that they are paſt.” 


We underſtand the Doctor has in Std a work of 
greater magnitude, on a ſimilar ſubject, and perhaps his expedi- 
tion to the Eaſt may have ariſen from a defire to render his work 
more complete, as well as his acquaintance with the oriental lan- 
guages more perfect. With this view, our good wiſhes attend 


him ; and we truſt that he will find an eaſy acceſs to that coun- 


Dr Pe has pion lived in the warmer world, 100 his den 


brations have been confined to chemical ſtudies, to which the 


learned have paid little attention. To be thus doomed to neg- 


lect, is a galling conſideration; but perhaps he may have paid 


little attention to facts, which reſult from experiment, and only 
drudges on in a beaten tract, without producing a ſingle obſer- 


vation, except what has been made for centuries paſt. If our 
opinion could anfwer him any purpoſe, we would adviſe him 
either to reject a theory, unſupported by proof, or endeavour to 
make his diſſertations ſtable, by abſolute experiment. His cha- 


racter, as a friend to ſcience, is to be revered; and we only re- 
et that his labours ſhould be ſo ſyſiphean, as not to have pro- 


duced him either fame or profit. 


His cotemporary, Dr Snuffmill, has likewiſe plodded for a 
long time in a wearyſome journey. At an early period of his 
career, he favoured the world with the reſult of his medical ſtu- 
dies, which diſplayed a mind capable of improvement, and pro- 


miſed fair to throw light on the objects of his enquiry ; but he 
has been lately ſo immerſed in political ſquabbles, that his taſte 


endeavoured to prove, as well from the internal evidence of the hiſtory of 
aſtronomy, geometry, architecture, &c. &c. as from other concomitant circum- 
ſtances, that it was in Egypt the arts and ſciences firſt derived their exiſtence. 
*The vapour here alluded to, called by the Arabians Str An, is not unlike 
in appearance (and probably proceeding from a ſimilar cauſe) to thoſe white 
miſts which we often ſee hovering over the furface of a river in a ſummer's 


evening, after a hot day. They are very frequent in the fultry plains of Ara- 


bia, and, when ſeen at a diſtance, reſemble an expanded lake; but, upon a 

nrarer approach, the thirſty traveller perceives his deception. Hence the SE= 

RAH, in Arabian poetry, is a common emblem of diſappointed expectation. 
Note from SPECIMENS, &c.“ 
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for literature has vaniſhed, and he has ſince employed his time 
upon * trifles light as air.” In the hiſtory of Cumberland, late- 
ly publiſhed, the world was led to expect ſome accurate inveſti- 


gations in the natural hiſtory of the county, and which was prin- - 


cipally under the Doctor's direction; but, ſince its appearance, 
that expectation has been diſappointed. An imperfe& and ſu- 
perficial ſkim upon the ſurface has ſupplied the place of infor- 
mation, and caſual obſervation has been ſubſtituted for philoſo- 
phical enquiry. It cannot anſwer the purpoſe of an epitome, | 
for it is without accuracy and defign ; it cannot be confidered as 


a curſory and amuſing ſketch of natural hiſtory, for there are 
neither plates, a lively deſcription, nor correctneſs to recommend 
it. It may be conſidered only as a dull, inſipid catalogue, col- 


lected by a ſtupid and poſitive politician, who would not ſtoop to 
receive information from another, if his ſentiments on political 
ſubjects were different from his own. This political mania has 
arreſted the progreſs of ſcientific purſuits with him, and indeed 
he ſeems to conſider every literary production from another in a 
ſimilar point of view. If there be the leaſt hint reſpecting reli- 


gion, he is branded by him as an enemy to the church, if not as 


an atheiſt, or at leaſt a deiſt. If he expreſſes a diſapprobation of 
tyranny, the meaning 1s converted into an attack upon the con- 
ſtitution. Thus are all the rancourous paſſions of the human 
mind ſet afloat, and he ſeems to have infected the ſocial har- 
mony of ſociety where he lives, by this phrenzy of political rage. 


There is a library in Carliſle, the foundation of which promiſed 


fair to rival any collection in the kingdom, but it fell into the 
hands of a faction, of which this man is ſuppoſed to be the moſt 


active, and it has ſince dwindled into inſignificance. Novels, 


plays, romances, and the party political effuſions of the day, 
appear now to be the favorite ſtudies of its members, and ſci- 
ence ſeems to be dreaded as much as a democrat. The foun- 
dation of a coffee-houſe, on a liberal principle, was inſtituted, but 


faction has extended its talons even there. This man, only a 


few months ago, had the audacity to call a meeting of its mem- 
bers, for the purpoſe of expunging a newſpaper which had in- 


curred his diſpleaſure; but, to the honour of their liberality, his 


propoſition met with the fate it deſerved. We hope he may 
yet, however, remember his duty in ſociety; and though wy 
would regret that exertion of prerogative which would conſti- 


tute him a magiſtrate, yet ſociety might reap advantage from 
his abilities a as a phyſician, 
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The Rev. G. T. has afforded the world a good ſpecimen of 


his literary talents, in his “ Spirit of Modern Hiltory.” „That 
33 has not met with ſo rapid a fale as its merit would 

ave given reaſon to expect. It is the beſt compendium of hiſ- 
tory we have met with, and the obſervations which he makes, 
ſeem to be thoſe of an impartial mind, and ariſe very naturally 
from the ſubje& treated of. His fugitive works are unworthy 


of the ſame pen. His ſermons are execrable performances, 


though we cannot help doing credit to the goodneis of his heart. 

The Rev. Bugbear has for ſome time been feeling the public 
pulſe upon his abilities as a politician. Unfit to fill a pulpit, he 
had ſcarcely felt the voice of public approbation to abate, when, 
Machieval like, he began to look forward for a better ſituation. 
He had long played a deep game, and by his Diſplay of Re- 
formers and Church Eſtablithment, he expected, no doubt, to 
have reaped a fortune. It is not our province to throw a bar 
to his preferment, but tat publication was molt utterly unwor- 
thy of a diſſenting clergyman. It was dictated with all the 
energy of malevolence, and his unqualified abuſe was only fit ſor 
purlieus of Billingſgate or Drury. He had, like a ſpy, haunted 
the abode of his friends, and, like an evil genius, extorted ſen- 
timents from them, which he afterwaras expoſed: He is now 


engaged with a polemical work, but we would adviſe him, when 
he commits his labours again to the public, he would conſult 


their feelings as well as his own. The title ot his book is, TuE 
WoxLD oF SOULS ; which, for abſurdity, puts us in recollection 
of thoſe puritanical title pages of laſt century, which are ſo well 
characterized by the hudibraſtic humour of Mr Butler. Hypo- 


criſy we deſpiſe under any. ſhape; but, under the cloak of a par- 


ſon, we detelt it. 


The abilities of R. A. are of a different complexion to thoſe _ 


which we have had laſt under conſideration. Bred in obſcurity, 
reared by induſtry, and his genius brought, as it were, to matu- 
rity by the effect of his own exertion, he may really be viewed as 
a character not only entitled to reſpec, but praiſe. His talents, 
however they may be reliſhed by our modern critics, who affect 
to be pleaſed with high-ſounding epithets, tear-thedding ſonnets, 


Shakeſpearean ſublimity, &c. &c. muſt acknowledge that his 


taſte and his judgment are truly characteriſtic of a poet. His 
language is always appropriate to the ſubject; his ſongs are 
{turaped with a degree of ſuperiority rarely to be excelled ; the 
ſonnets are truly reſpectable, ſeveral of them beautiful, and the 
laſt is equal to any of Petrarch's. The firſt poem, entitled 
| 
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„The Soldier,“ is one of the moſt natural and pathetic pieces 
of poetry we have ſeen, and the ſentiments are manly, elegant, 
and juſt. Tho apoſtrophe to the ſons of luxury, with which he 
concludes the poem, are lo itriking, that its inſertion muſt be ge- 
neraliy acceptable. 


O ye, who feel not Poverty's keen gripe, 

But loll with Luxury on beds of down, | 
While the poor warrior, on the ſun-burnt heath, 
Or frozen plain, in ſleepleſs anzuiſh hes, 

Think, think of him, the victim of your eaſe ; 

Ard when he 'ſcapes the gore: ſtain'd field, where Death 
(So oft a friend) the hero frees from pain, 

Attentive hear the wounded wanderer's tale, 

Nor mock with ſcorn his honourable ſcars, 

But let Compaſhon pour ſoft Pity's balm 

Into the wounds which only Death can cure ! 


If this reſpectable character fhould again favour the world 
with his lucubrations, we would adviſe him to try a ſubject of 
greater extent, (which we are perſuaded his abilities are equal 
to) rather than confine them to a few ſhort compoſitions, which, 

by the beit authors, are barely read, admired, and then for- 
Otten. „ 4 hy | 
It is ſcarcely two years ago, when a ſociety was inſtituted for 
literary purſuits ; andy from the activity of ſeveral of its mem- 
members, much improvement was likely to be derived. Their 
object was the advancement of morality, as well as the improve- 
ment of their minds ; bur it only exiſted a ſhort time, before the 
activity of malevolence deteated the purpofes they had in view. 
— The death of Dr M*Aufland was a great loſs to the inhabi- 
tants, as well as to the literature, of Carliſle. His character is 
detailed, however, in a former paper of this work. — The late Mr 
Howard was a great friend to ſcience, and the world is indebted 
to him for the beſt diſſertation upon the principles of ſpherical 
geometry that ever was publiſhed. The rudiments of mathe- 
matical ſcience he both acquired, and, in his turn, communicated 
to many within the city, before he removed to Newcaſtle, where 
hemed. | es 
| There are ſeveral young men, of reſpectable talents, whoſe a- 
bilities are, no doubt, deſtined for a Jiffcrent ſphere than they at 
preſent occupy ; and we can only ſuggeſt, that the inglorious 
employment of ſpending their evenings m the round of buffoon- 
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ery and clumſy wit that is to be met with in a tavern, is incom- 
patible with a due reſpect to their character, when it might be 
employed fo advantageoully in ſcientific and literary purſuits. 

| Bellingham, Sept. 10, 1799. 


PATRIOTISM. 


HE attachment which a man has for his native ſoil is ſo 

ſtrongly rooted in the imagination, that it requires a very 

hen exertion of the mind to diveſt yourſelf of the h 
that no place is ſuperior, or even Saul, to its 


The ſhuddering tenant of the Gigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happieſt ſpot his own; 
Extols the treaſures of his ſtormy ſeas, 
And his long nights of revelry and eaſe: 
he naked ſavage, panting at the line, 
Boaſts of his golden ſands and palmy wine ; 
| Baſks in the glare, or ſtems the tepid wave, 
And thanks the gods for ail the good they gave : 
Nor leſs the patriots boaſt, where” er we roam, 
His firſts beſt country, ever is at home. 


Thus mankind reaſon upon the ſpot from which they derived 
their exiſtence. For this, even the ſlaves of tyrants will defend 
the ſacred country of their anceſtors. Democrats may ridicule 
this ſympathctic affection, and boaſt of being the citizens of the 
world; yet a man who is diveſted of this attachment to his 
country, loſes the pleaſing reflection of being a patriot. The 
ſavages of Canada, who remonſtrated with Europeans for de- 
priving them of their territory, were actuated with the ſacred 
enthuſiaſm ; and none who has a regard for his country, but 


muſt be truck with the beauty of the idea with which they ad- 


dreſſed their invaders: © We were born,” they faid, © upon 


this ſpot ; our fathers ate buried here; ſhall we then fay to the 


bones of our fathers, Riſe up, and go with us into a fſtrangs 
mr 
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POETRY. 


— 
THE GLUT TON. 
8 at the well-ſpread board Manducus ſat, 
On the delicious viands plac'd before him 

Ready to feaſt: His eyes, like twinkling ſtars, 
Gliſt'ning with joy; his noſtrils open'd wide, 
Inhaling the rich fumes that from the diſhes *roſe ; 
His roſy gill upon his boſom pendulous ; 
His paunch, moſt prominently round, projecting 
Over the table: All 'ſpoke a man who lov'd 

His belly well. 
Before him ſtood a maſſy piece of peel, 
Cut from an ox s thigh; and next it, a pudding 
Rich was ſet; and gravies, ſauces, ſoups, 
And all things elſe to glad his appetite, 

Though ſharpen'd er ſo well by hunger. 

He ſcarce had well ſat down, when to it 2 
le ſell with eager haſte, in joyous mood. 

He ate the pudding, and he ate the beef ; 

And ever and anon he ſwill'd a potent draught 
Of that fam'd liquor, which high rais'd the names 
Of Whitbread, Thralc, and Calvert. 

Pleas'd with the luxuriant repaſt, 

He thus broke forth, elate, in praiſe of eating: 

O, how delightful! thus to cram one's guts 
« With ev'ry delicacy that wealth can purchaſe. 


* Some eat to live—but what is that ?—Why, nought: 


« We live to eat—and that's the end of life. 


« The famiſh'd wretch, who with content fits down 


« Po a coarſe brown loaf, and ſeldom drinks 
«« Ought of more ſtrength than water, barely life 


66 Supports But we, who cull the choiceſt dainties 


Nature yields, we, only we, do life enjoy!“ 
He ſcarce his ſpeech had ended, when, by 
An apoplettic ſtroke, his ſhapeleſs corſe 
Down to the ground a liſeleſs burden fell : 
And thus he prov'd which was of molt deſire, 
To live to cat---or eating, 1275 to live. 
ai oe 1 
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ODE. 


Bruce's Addreſs to bis Troops, before the Batile of Bannect-Byrn. 


COTS, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 


Welcome to your gory bed, 


Or to glorious victory! 


Now's the day, an' now's the hour, 
See the front o' battle lour, 


1 1 proud Edward's pow r, 


Edward! chains and ſlavery. 


Wha wa' d be a traitor knave, 


Wha can fill a coward's grave, 
Wha ſae baſe as be a ſlave ? 
Traitor, coward--turn an' flee! 


Wha, for Scotland's s king an” liw, 

Freedom's fword will ſtrangly draw? 

Freeman, ſtand---or freeman, fa”; 
Caledonian! on wi? me! 


By oppreſſion s woes an” pains, 


By our ſons in fervile chains, 


We will drain our deareſt veins, 


But they ſhall, they ſhall he free. 


Lay the proud uſurper low, 


Tyrants fall in every foe, 
Liberty's in every blow: 
Forward! let us 50 or br! 
SONG.---ZANG-SYNE. - 
HEN ſilent Time, wi' lightly foot, 
Had trode on thirty years, 


I ſought again my native cot 


Wi' mony hopes and fears. 


Wha kens gin the dear friends I left 


Will aye continue mine; 
Or gin I e'er again may taſte 
The joys I left lang-ſyne ? 


As I drew near my ancient pile, 
My heart beat a” the Way 3 ; 
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Tik place I paſs'd ſeem'd yet to ſpeak 
Of ſome dear former day : 
Thoſe days. that folly» ed me afar, 
Thoſe happy days of . 
That made me think the preſent joys 
Were nacthing to lang-ſyne. 


The ivy'd tow'r neiſt met my view, 
Where minſtrels us'd to blaw; 
Nae friend ftept forth vir open hand, 

Nae weel ken'd face Lſfaw: 
Till Donald totter'd 20. tlie door, 
Wha I left in his prime, 
And grat to ſee the lad return 
He'd borne about lang-ſyne. 
Iran to ilka weel-ken'd place, 
In hopes to find friend's there; 
p I ſaw where ilka ane had fat, 
An' hung on mony a chair, 
Till ſoſt remembrance drew a veil 
Acrxroſs theſe &en o' mine; 
| I ſhut the door, I ſobb'd aloud 
To think upon lang-ſyne. 


Some penſy chiels, a new-{prung race, : 

Wad neiſt their welcome pay 

Wha ſhudder'd at my Gothic walls, 
And wiſh'd my groves away. 

4 Cut, cnt,” they cry'd, © theſe aged elms, 
& Lay low yon ancient pine!“ 

« No, no my fathers' names grew there 
« Memorials of lang- ſyne.“ 


To win me frae theſe waefu' things, 
They took me to the town, 

An' there, in each dear former ſpot, 
J miſs'd the youthfu' bloom. 

At balls the 7 pointed to a nymph, 

Whom all declar'd divine; 

But, ſure, her mither's bluſhing cheek 
Was fairer far, lang-ſyne. 


When Time is paſt, and ſorrow fled, 
Your hearts may feel like mine; 
And aye the ſang will maiſt delight 

That minds ve o' lang-ſyne. 
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Review of Public Afairs. | 


| 1 age in which we live, teems with examples of the extreme of 


virtue; We can boaſt of ſuperior ingenuity, in compariſon with 


dur forefathers ; Science is better underſtood, and learning is more 


univerſally diffuſed ; but if we can judge of the political wiſdom of 
the age, from the effects which are now occurring throughout the 
world, we muſt reluctantly acknowledge that our anceſtors were 
more wife and more happy than the preſent race of men. During a 
ſtruggle between the people of France and its rulers, that has now 
occupied 10 years, the whole world ſeems to have been electrified, 
either NEGATIVELY or POSITIVELY, with the concuſſion of that po- 
litical phenomenon. Some nations have confidered themſelves ag- 


grieved by their conduct, while others have looked filently on; but in 


all, the feelings of mankind have been ſtrangely and wonderfully affect- 
ed. To check the mad enthuſiasm of the French people, a powerful 
coalition of the princes of Europe had, in 1792, and the two ſucceed- 
ing years, been labouring to effect; but their labours were inſufficient. 


A lapſe of a few years had nearly cooled the ardour of that political 


mania, and the people became ſolicitous for peace throughout Eu- 


rope; but, under the pretence of the good of the people, faction, 


iealouſy, ambition, and avarice, have concurred to. prevent that de- 
firable event taking place. A freſh coalition with Great Britain, 
Germany, and Ruſſia, have at the ſame time reared the ſtandard of 
hoſtilities, for the purpoſe of checking the inordinate ambition of 
France, fo that peace 1s again placed at a greater diſtance. To take 
a review of the paſt tranſactions among the contending powers, with 

ſufficient accuracy, for theſe few months paſt, would lead us too 


much into detail; we ſhall, therefore, confine our obſervations to the 
leading occurrences which have taken place fince our laſt Rxeview.— 


FRANCE. ; 


Her ſituation at the commencement of this campaign had all the ap- 


pearance of ſecurity, with reſpe& to her own ſtrength ; and if we 
could reaſon from the rapid movements of Jourdan and Maſſena into 
the interior of Germany, they were poſſeſſed of ſimilar ſentiments 
with Czfar, (viD!, VEN, ET vici, © I came, I ſaw, and conquered) 


and that, like him, they were ſecure of victory attending their ſteps. 


This idea, if it was entertained, they have fince had great reaſon to 
abandon. During the negociations at Raſtadt, faction had a power- 


ful ſway at Paris; and whether thoſe who held the executive part of 


government made the expectation of peace with Germany the pre- 
tence of diſhandirg their armies, or it was to enrich themſelves at the 


expence of the people, appears doubtful. That circumſtance, how- 
ever, left them expotcd and infecure; and reducing their armies from 


more than a mittion ſtrong, 19 ſearcely three hundred thouſand men, 
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prefented, no doubt, a favourable opportunity for the allies to make 
an impreſſion upon her territories, efpecially as they had ſuch a pow- 
erful co-operation as the royaliſts in the interior of the country. 
Theſe royaliſts were well provided with arms which they had bought 
from the commiſſioners of the army, when the ſoldiers of the repub- 
lic were reduced. All thefe circumſtances were moſt probably 
known to the allies, and had the repeated defeats of Jourdan and 
Maſſena been quickly followed up by the Auſtrians and Ruſſians, 
the republic would have been left in a very perilous fituation. The 
inſurrection in Belgium had, at one time, the appearance of being 
formidable and well concerted, but they were deftitute of ſupport, 
and neceſſity compelled them to furrender, snd return to the al- 
legiance of their conquerors. The Batavian republic, the neareſt 
ally of France, was next menaced with danger, and had the ex- 
pedition againſt her been executed at an earlier ſeaſon of the year, 
Holland would have been not only reduced, but the defeats of the 
French armies in Switzerland and on the Rhine would have been 
rendered more complete. Suwarro's ſucceſſes in Italy and the ſouth 
of France was a powerful diverſion for the allies, and the infurgents 
in the ſouth were fo numerous, that their junction with the Ruſhan 

general would have, no doubt, added to their ſucceſs. While France 

was thus preſſed on all fides with dangers, parties of different deſcrip- 
tions were contending for the adoption of their principles, and for 
power in the capital. However, the friends of the republic rallied 


to her protection, and while Abbe Seiyes was called to the prefidency 


of the directory, the ſoldiers flocked to the ſtandard of their generals: 
Confidence was thus regained, though with difficulty, and the 


inſurrection in the weſtern and ſouthern departments became leſs 


formidable. The powerful diverſion which the French made on the 
lower Rhine, compelled the Archduke Charles, the Auſtrian general, 
t proceed in confiderabke force to prevent their irruption into 
Germany, and by that means lefſened his ſtrength ſo conſiderably 

in Switzerland, that that army fell an eaſy prey to the republican 
arms, Moreau, Macdonald, Championet, and Joubert, in the ſouth, 
after a ſeries of defeats, gathered ſtrength upon their own ſrontiers, 
and arreſted the progreſs of the. allies ſucceſſes. The ſtrength of 
the French armies thus increaſed, and fortune again began to veer in 
her favour.— During the time theſe tranſactions were occurring in 


France, a gloomy filence was obſerved reſpecting their army in E- 


yt. Diſpatches had not reached them in a regular manner, and 
the expedition of Buonaparte into Syria was regarded as an important, 
although dangerous, adventure. Their fucceſs had hitherto been 


without much impediment, and the garriſons along the ſea-coaſt of 


Syna had fallen without any difficulty into their hands. St John 
D*acre, the moſt regular fortification, yet defied their power, an 


without which their other acquiſitions were of immaterial conſe- 


quence. Sir Sydney Smith, that brave naval officer, had been ap- 
prized of this irruption into Syria, and with the afſiſtance of the 
Ottoman Porte, bad cclleQed a force at Acre which would have 
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kept the French army ſome time in check. He had, however, little 
or few cannon, but a circumſtance occurred by which he was put in 
poſſeſſion of the chief part of the French artillery that was intended 
to reduce that fortreſs. Buonaparte had meant to convey it thither 
by ſea, but this misfortune not only retarded his operations, but he 
Was obliged to procure cannon from Egypt, and the other garriſons 
| the had reduced. Thus fituated after a tedious fiege of ſeveral 
months, in which he, indeed, ſucceeded in levelling the walls of the 
garriſon, and taking 6000 priſoners, with an immenſe booty, he 
returned to Egypt to oppoſe an army of Turks, that were deſtined to 
invade that country. When he arrived at Cairo, they had already 
taken poſſeſſion of Aboukir, and were making preparations to attack 
Alexandria. With an army of 4500 men he marched thither in four 
_ days, and after an engagement, which laſted only a few minutes, the 
Turkiſh army was completely routed, although more than four 
times their number. Part of them took refuge in Aboukir, which 
was compelied to ſurrender in a few days. Thus was an army of 
18000, men deſtroyed without a ſtruggle. We cannot reaſon here 
upon the advantages likely to be derived by the French from this 
conqueſt, but it wauld appear they have not now much to dread from 
any foreign force that may be fent againſt them. ——After this cam- 
Paign in Egypt was concluded, Europe was amazed to find Buona- 
parte had agaia returned to France, and nearly at the ſame time that 
we were in potieiſion of the above intelligence. The object of his 
{ſpeedy arrival has, however, been developed in characters of a ſingu- 
lar nature, The former conftitution of France, although built upon 
the pure repreſentative ſyſtem, was found, upon experiment, too 
perfect for a people juſt immerged from the ſhackles of ignorance, 
ſuperſtition, and corruption. Their perpetual legiſlature bred fac- 
tion, and their meaſures were tardy and inſufficient. Delinquents 
had opportunities of cloaking the greateſt crimes under the maſk of 
the public ſafety; their Directory was only calculated for diviſion, 
and making a civil war; there was always diffention ; no meaſure 
propoſed went chearfully forward, but all was carried by a majority. 
—Such a ſtate of things admitted of amendment, and it appears thar 
no two men could have effected a revolution with more energy and 
propriety than Buonaparte and Sieyes. Buonaparte's arrival in 
France was, no doubt, previoufly concerted and we are apt to hope, 
that, as the revolution was precured without blood, their new conſti- 
tution may be productive of ſuch meaſures as will lead not only to the 
amelioration of the condition of the people of France, but ſtop the 
eſſuſion of human blood throughout Europe. 


of all the powers of the continent, has been the moſt obdurate-enemy 
that France has had to contend with, What the Emperor's views 
were, on again renewing hoſtilities, and in joining the coalition, we 
are at a loſs to conjecture. His coffers were long ſince empty; ſeve- 
ral of the princes of the empire have been obſtinate, and refuſed their 


are, to all appearance, improbable.— His progreſs in 
ever, been more ſacceſsful. With the abilities of Such 
the leader of the Ruſſians as well as his own troops, tale 


ions, and the garriſons are moſty occupied by the Auſtriag 
Peace 1s a topic of common converſation at Vienna; "the ke 


ly of late paſſing to and from the capital of Pruſſia. Th 125 16 th 


ar eat part of 5 expences w hich ſhe has incurred. By Xt 115 
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of the Ruſhans, perhaps at was expected to recover e 5 ie 
Netherlands, from the gripe. of France. Either of £1 bee Ealettl 188 


tal 5 0 05 


nearly recovered from the ſubjugation of France. J it pany: bn 
to be the delign of the Emperor, therefoze,, to re 

theſe reconquered countries. in his hand, as X eompen Ds 
loſs of the Netherlands. What makes this appear prob = is, t 
the King of Sardinia is not yet reinſtated in his Pied amgnt idee Het 


- | 
the German ſoldiers are at variance, and couriers have beep 1 5 nt 


fore, great reaſon to ſuppoſe that Germany iS now Ons 8 
peace, 
Juys e 


Since the ee review of continental politics, fevera] Months Have 


elapſed, during which, a ſeceſſion of the Ruffian ausifigrie 9 Ras - 


= 


accommodation with the Conſulate of France, How CVE, the def 
to retain poſſeſſion of Piedmont, and the pecuniary; 2d 8 With = 


curred. With ſuch an important defection, it was g e 


moderate men, that the cabinet of Vienna would haye 


tiened t& Fil 


ry 


the Emperor was ſupplied from Britain, induced him to turn à deaf 
ear to Buonaparte's pacific propoſition, without the general 28 Gy 


eſcence of the coaleſſced powers. Soon after that QCCHEZERISE; 


contending armies took the field, when fortune feemed to fant Tn 
Imperial arms. But the military genius of the chief Ganß rl appear. 
to have effectually counteracted the plans of the allies, aud the Te- 


publican troops have again recoiled with impetuous 5 energy Bon the 


allied forces. Such have been the manœuvres of the W RO) Genc 


rals, both upon the Rhine and in the north of Italy, tha: ie Would 
ſeem to be the determinate project of Buonaparte to ene the Aut 


. trians from Italy, and to parcel out that country again into petty te 


publics, according to its former democratic regime Ae die de 
merous phenomena with which this war has abounded, g E ffaiikac 2 
tions that have latterly occurred in 


EGYPT | 
are not the leaſt ſurpriſing.” By the intercepted letters from dhe 
French general, Kleber, in Egypt, to the Direct roxy in Prints > there 


ſeems to have prevailed a general deſpondency in the 7 vt, ter the 


departure of Buonaparte. The difalters at Acre. and the & Eres and 
loffes which they had experienced in the country, left Tithic To fo 


doubt, but the only alternative they. could hope for, aud . Nhich the 
commander in chief could adopt, w old be toe apitulate, Ad evacu— 
ate Egypt, Soon aiter, indeed, when ſuch a retolumon Was enterett 
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upon, and the capitulation terminated, to the ſurprize of all Europe: 


the remains of the French army which had repaired to Alexandria, for 


the purpoſe of re- mbarking to France, returned to Cairo, and again 
defeated the Turkiſh army. The caufe of ſuch a ſtrange tranſaction 
Abc e the court at Conſtantinople, as being owing entirely to 
the refuſal ef the Britiſh Cabinet to ratify the convention that was 
agreed upon by Sir Sydney Smith, and that Kleber had reſumed hoſ- 
tibties-merely from à Principle of ſelf-defence. How far ſuch a ſtate- 

ment is correct, we are unable to aſcertain; but if it is authentic, there 


is 2probability that-Britiſh troops will be ſent to that country for the 


Purpoſe offopplanting the republican colony, 

e  GREAT-BRITAIN, _ ES - 
The tranſaQions of ſome preceding months, in our native country, 

Have been principally congned to an incorporating union with Ireland. 


= * 
. 


The oppoſition to the meaſure in this country ſeemed to be weak and 


inefficient ; but in Ireland, potwithſtanding the great miniſterial ex- 


ertions to bring forward an unequivocal majority in the Iriſh Houſe of 


Commons, the queſtion has been determined with a very inconſidera- 


ble ſuperiority of numbers. The meaſure itſelf will, no douht, be at- 


tended with great commercial advantages, if the fermentation which 


ſtill ſubſiſts in that country could poſſibly be allayed, as then they might - 


be able to direct their attention to thoſe internal ſources of wealth, 


which, by proper cultivation, would be found veyy productive, —With | 


reſpect to foreign occurrences, we cannot help obſerving the rupture 
that has lately broke out in India, by which the poſſeſſions of Tippoo 
Saib were invaded, and ultimately converted into a province of the 


_ . Eaſt-India Company. The ſummary proceedings of the Britiſh 


troops cannot, in point of valour, be too much extolled. After over- 


coming the difficulties they had to encounter on the frontiers, they 


penetrated to Seringapatam, before the Aſiatic prince had been aware 
that the different paſſes were carried, and ſuch was their prompti- 
tude, that they began to ſtorm the citadel, before Tippoo could be- 
Heve that his capital was in danger. The eaſtern monarch fell a vic- 
tim to his own valour, at one of the gates of the city; buthe yielded not 
to his er ueron, till he was covered with wounds, and till death had 
ſealed his deſtruction, We preſume-to hope, that the olive branch of 


peace will again foon be planted in our country; but we have to re- 
ret that the offers of pacification preſented by Buonaparte were not 


liſtened to. It would, no doubt, have been a breach of political mo- 
rality and public faith, to have detached ourſelves from the coalition, 


and to have ſingly made our peace with an enemy, if theſe allies had 


been on the brink of ruin; but when they had driven them within their 


own frontiers, and Buonaparte bad alſo propoſed to make peace with 
_ theſe allies ; when we were in poſſeſſion of all their foreign colonies, 


and had effect ually crippled their navy, it feems impolitic to have re- 
ſuſed, at leaſt, to hear what terms and conditions he had to propoſe. 
When this unhappy war will terminate, our political foreſight does 
not enable us to determine; but Heaven grant that its period may be 
near at hand, that the poor may be ſupplied with breag, and that do- 
z2ctic happineſs may reſume her wonted gmpire! #4 
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